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ON PARTY CRITICISM. 


Tne attention of the public now shifts so rapidly from one 
novelty to another, and is for the moment so absorbed by each, 
that things of the greatest magnitude, and most permanent interest, 
if of old standing, are quite overlooked and forgotten. Nothing 
can persuade men to regard things of ordinary occurrence. What 
is done daily seems to be effected by nature, precisely in the same 
manner as night and day are made to travel round the world, or as 
sunshine and cheerful verdure wait upon the summer. Who can 
arrest the silly race of curiosity, flying, like a stray hound, upon 
the wrong scent ; and compel it to keep the path that leads to the 
real game? If this could be done, among the things that should 
occupy the public attention, Party Criticism certainly ought to 
be one of the principal. 

To be sure, people are not entirely ignorant that Reviews and 
Magazines are sworn, like regular troops, to support a certain 
cause, and obey certain leaders. All the world knows this as a 
sort of general proposition. The great mischief is, that few or 
none care to be at the trouble of prying into the details of this 
system, where, should they look closely, they would sometimes 
discover abysses more black than Tartarus, filled with every evil 
passion, and this hopelessly and forever, because springing from 
malignity and vice. 

We once had an opinion, in youth, when the wisdom of books is 
almost worshipped, that the critic came to the performance of his 
duty with clean hands, and a heart softened by the influence of 
letters; that in analysing a new volume his eye was on the watch 
for beauty, and his understanding sufficiently elevated to compre- 
hend and welcome it; that his business was strictly confined to the 
images and ideas before him, their arrangement, their connection, 
their congruity, and the more or less suitable clothing of words in 
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which they appeared; and, consequently, that it could never be 
any part of his calling to care how the author might happen to be 
connected with political parties, or what, on other subjects, might 
be his sentiments and opinions. We do not regret the long conti- 
nuance of that pleasing error, though we have since found how 
grievously we were mistaken. Party critics entertain no love for 
literature. It is a passion they hold in the utmost contempt, 
regarding it as a very fit companion for that love of virtue and of 
our country, which generally flourish together in young bosoms, 
and which these sages reckon, wherever they find it, among the 
marks of a puny intellect. Greatness, they contend, is a thing 
which covers itself with the semblances of virtues, as with so many 
baits and hooks, to draw mankind towards it as prey, to be made 
advantage of in due time and place. Napoleon was great, and 
these were his arts; these were Ceesar’s; these were his nephew’s, 
whose name is always in the mouths of literarymen. But Epami- 
nondas was also great, greater a million times than the greatest of 
the tyrants named, and these were not his arts. He charmed 
mankind and governed them, noé by the semblances of virtue, but 
by virtue itself; not to extract advantage out of them, but to 
confer on them the greatest advantages,—victory, independence, 
liberty. 

True party critics, however, consider all virtue of that kind 
exactly in the same light as the Gorgons and Chimeras, in which 
the Greeks believed, as well as in virtue. They are satis- 
fied with mere ordinary notions of perfection. Virtue, among 
them, means an industrious maintenance of the pretensions of their 
leaders, precisely as it did among the degraded cohorts of the 
republic, after Sylla had flooded the streets of Rome with the life- 
blood of courage and publie spirit. These qualities of merce- 
naries and gladiators we allow in all their fulness to our critics, 
for undoubtedly they combat manfully whatever adversary their 
patrons direct them against in the political arena. With equal 
vigilance they protect their friends. For, when one of them pre- 
pares to let out his notions,‘ he does not dismiss them friendless and 
unprotected, like orphans, into the unfeeling world, where they 
must shift for themselves, and trust for success to the opinion they 
shall create in mankind; by no means; a squadron of friendly 
critiques is immediately got ready, well armed with praise, and, 
occasionally, with a dark instrument called mystification; and 
some of them march before, and take their stations in the columns 
of various newspapers, into which strong holds of truth and wis- 
dom they get, as Jupiter got at Danae, by gold. From these high 
places they lift up their voices and attack the public ear, telling 
it daily and hourly that in such and such wonderful pages a treat 
of the richest description is to be found; but that expedition 
should be used, for that, like the books of the Sybil, these books 
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become fewer every hour, and in a short time may possibly disap- 
pear altogether. 


That men should be disposed to think favourably of a writer 
who advocates their own opinions, is extremely natural, and what 
every body expects. It is scarcely a weakness. It is in fact 
nothing more than a partiality for that which we believe to be true. 
So far then the critic may without blame indulge a friendly feeling 
towards a certain class of authors, and be disposed to support 
their just pretensions with peculiar warmth and energy; but.— 
amicus usque ad aras,—he should stop at the limit of truth. 
And, on the other hand, when an enemy comes before him, is he 
not bound by the same law? Sometimes we have seen a critic, 
with some noble volume before him, almost invulnerable in its 
perfection and beauty, standing, like Sindbad by the rokh’s egg, 
perplexed at finding no hole for censure to creep in at. Great 
productions either delight or enrage a reviewer, (the former if he 
understands them:) but the judging of mediocrity, and much 
worse, is their daily task. Yet, seldom looking at better things, 
they really attach to some of these, ideas of excellence, and learn 
to speak of them as something that must pass down to posterity, 
accompanied, perhaps, by their own culogies, or, at least, owing 
much to the impetus which these originally communicated. 

There are extremely few periodicals, whether Reviews or Ma- 
gazines, in which one can expect to find a just opinion of books ; in 
the generality, the critics err through mere incompetence, which 
is some excuse for them; but the party reviewers, the thick-and- 
thin critics, never design to speak justly of any heretical work. 
If it has merit, if it betrays the fire of genius, so much the worse, 
it is the more dangerous. On this account, greater pains must be 
taken to prove that it has no merit, no marks of genius, nothing to 
distinguish it but incomprehensible dulness: indeed there is a kind 
of criticism, now but too much in vogue, and which seems likely 
to flourish long, by which Shakespeare might be convicted of want 
of fancy, and Milton proved a man of sordid ideas. 


But the most singular feature of our periodical criticism is the 
amazing dissonance observable in the voices of the various Journals 
when uttering judgment on the same book. The languages created 
at Babel were not more dissimilar. To the critical acumen of one 
who, perhaps, courts the reputation of a scholar, the style appears 
loose, abrupt, turgid, too metaphorical ; the thoughts, though not 
amiss, are common-place, or have no depth ; the opinions divulged, 
peculiar and fanciful, but harmless. Well, the decision, perhaps, 
of this oracle may seem harsh; but, visit the fane of another, and 
listen to the response. A different tone is now heard, the hierophant 
appears to labour with an unusually strong efflatus of critical fury, 
which distorts his visage, and sends a shuddering through his 
limbs ; his words, broken and vehement, burst forth impetuonsly, 
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and seem of tremendous import, but convey no clear meaning. 
However, from the few that are intelligible. we learn that the author 
of the book, about which we consult the oracle, is a monster, 
industrious in manufacturing instruments for the extirpation of 
social order and all legitimate authority, and that the very leaves 
before us are contaminated by a subtile poison, which, like the 
images of things in the Epicurean philosophy, will flit from the 
page into the reader’s mind, and turn his inner man as black as an 
Ethiop. After this, will any one dare to open his lips in behalf of 
the monster or his book? Travel a little farther and you will find 
a rival fane, where the hierophant has a more wise and grave man- 
ner, and though he speaks somewhat quaintly, and affects ina 
slight degree the language of more ancient vates, is more judicious 
and sage in the fata he utters. By this heir of the Delphic Pytho- 
ness you may again, perhaps, be led to admire your author, be 
freed from the apprehension of moral poisons, reconciled with your 
own judgment or prejudices, and be delivered over for the remain- 
der of your life to a happy and contented delusion. 


In thus characterising the judgment of books, which we generally 
find given in our popular publications, it is by no means our inten- 
tion to insinuate that men perfectly competent to form correct 
opinions never write in those works ; the contrary, we know, is the 
fact ; but it is equally certain that, whatever be the greatness of 
the abilities by which the reputation of our Reviews is main- 
tained, this does not prevent opinions the most partial, and praise 
more fulsome than fortune-hunters heap on a rich dowager, from 
being bestowed in those publications on books quite ordinary in 
their nature and execution. Examples of this occur every three 
months, and will, no doubt, always occur ; but in No. 89, of the 
‘ Edinburgh Review,’ we meet with an instance of party criticism, 
which, though far less outrageous than many that might be cited, 
will serve very well to illustrate our position. 


The public have heard a great deal, in the various periodicals, 
about Mr. Moore’s ‘ Life of Sheridan, and, in our opinion, they 
have heard a great deal of nonsense ; but it seems to be at length 
understood, that, although in some respects a useful book, this 
‘ Life of Sheridan’ exhibits no trace of capacity rising above medi- 
ocrity. The style is distinguished by nothing but those meretricious 
ornaments, which sophists of all ages have interwoven with their 
periods to amuse the multitude; and which, in verse and prose, 
constitute the characteristic of Mr. Moore’s style. The ‘ Edin- 
burgh Reviewer’ is of opinion, however, that these sparkling 
gauds displease none but such as are unable to beautify their own 
style with the like; and therefore we expose ourselves to the sus- 
picion of irreclaimable barrenness in speaking of them with irre- 
verence. But in spite of this hint, we must persist in regarding 
Mr. Moore’s < historical’ flowers as much more out of place than 
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the flowers he has sown so thickly in his other compositions, where 
the sophist’s art is less discernible. We should have thought, indeed, 
that so gaudy an apparatus of imagery, poured out, @ tort et a 
travers, in a biographical narrative, would have found less indul- 
gence in the ‘ Edinburgh,’ than in any other Review ; for, to do it 
justice, it is more manly in its general tone than any periodical we 
know ; it was with some surprise, therefore, that we discovered the 
critic playing off his ill-placed pleasantry upon ‘ the sober style of 
history,’ which he professes, and we readily take him at his word, 
not quite to understand. Indeed there are things, beside the his- 
torical style, to an understanding of which our reviewer might 
plead innocent, with a very clear conscience :—but we are silent on 
that ;—our present business is with ‘ The Life of Sheridan.’ 


In writing this ‘ Life,’ we cannot conceive that the biographer could 
have any motive for representing Sheridan worse than he was, and 
for this reason we really consider the picture he has drawn of him 
as more likely to be flattering than otherwise. If, however, it be 
anything like a true picture, what a character has he drawn! For 
our own part we confess we would eagerly have bartered such 
fame as Sheridan must gain from this ‘ Life,’ for oblivion; for 
throughout, and to make the best of it, he appears an adventurer 
of doubtful and wavering principle, a plagiarist in literature, and a 
sophistical rhetorician in eloquence. As to the writer’s endeavour 
to raise him, as he sometimes does, at the expense of Burke, it is 
indeed a vain attempt. Burke stood as much above him in true 
eloquence, as Milton stands above the author of ¢ Lalla Rookh.’ 


This injurious comparison of Sheridan with the Whig renegade 
may perhaps have been grateful to the Reviewer, who appears to 
have had some very strong reasons, superadded to the merits of 
the book, for his warm panegyric. It is not improbable but that 
he is himself some Whig, of the old school, who was engaged in the 
transactions which Mr. Moore records, and has had some honied 
words dropped upon his name by the impartial biographer. His 
Review looks like the payment of a debt of gratitude, in which the 
generous think they can never be too liberal ; for he really barters 
away his own character for judgment, to purchase his author a 
reputation for an excellent prose style. ‘“ The style, in general, 
“ we think excellent—and all the better for the metaphors and 
“ images.” This, froma publication like the ‘ Edinburgh Review,’ 
is curious. Its critical canons in general look the opposite way, 
towards severe simplicity of style, and force, and vigour. Mr. 
Moore, they say, being an Irishman, and a man of genius, “ cannot 
but do after his kind :” that is, write in inflated language. Puerile 
fancies of this nature might do very well in Ladies’ Magazines, 
and similar works; but we look for something more solid in a 
Review. Does the writer imagine that genius must necessarily 
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exhibit itself, decked like a stage-emperor in spangles and tinsel? 
We had been accustomed to think, on the contrary, that genius 
was chiefly remarkable for its nice sense of propriety, and that, in 
whatever it did, the means were carefully adapted to the end. Our 
Edinburgh critic, however, does not understand why historical 
truths should not be dressed up in all the ornaments of epigram- 
matic wit and the most gaudy rhetoric. We will tell him why: 
the ideas which history conveys, are, for the most part, of a sad 
and sober nature, and therefore require to be expressed in sober 
words. Men do not put on the same garments at a funeral as 
when they dress for a ball, nor, if they converse on the occasion, are 
their looks or their words the same. Nor even in ordinary cireum- 
stances do we relate a story of serious import in the same tone and 
expressions with which we repeat a joke. Metaphors of a certain 
kind spring up as it were of themselves, even in the most serious 
discourse, and are almost absolutely necessary to the existence of 
earnestness and energy; but then they are the growth of nature, 
and appear as much a part of the style, as the woods and thickets 
of a wild uninhabited land are part of a savage landscape. No 
one censures the proper employment of metaphors, as every per- 
son must know that without them language would bea mere skeleton ; 
our every-day discourse teems with metaphor; but it is the 
profuse, misplaced, and ostentatious, display of this rhetorical 
finery, that is blamed in Mr. Moore. Metaphors indeed will by no 
means satisfy his ambition: he must have sémé/es also, and com- 
parisons, and these of the most learned and recondite nature. But 
in the employment of these things, one rule should be constantly 
kept in view, never to attempt the illustration of anything by 
something less known than itself. Mr. Moore is not, however, a 
man to be restrained by rules; perhaps, as the Reviewer suggests, 
because he is an Irishman, and a man of genius. 

With one other remark we shall conclude our strictures on this 
singular article. The critics by which the ‘ Edinburgh Review’ is 
managed, are generally supposed to be all Whigs, though un- 
doubtedly there are some among them who have imbibed very 
democratical notions. However, as Whigs, that is, trimming be- 
tween the two opposing interests of the state, they were vigorously 
and justly attacked in the ‘ Westminster Review,’ and proved to 
be mere advocates of a party pretending a great tenderness for the 
people, to keep up their popularity and weight in the country. 
When this accusation was first made, they affected to treat it with 
contempt, and made no defence; but they seem to have been 
taught since then, that what the ‘ Westminster Review’ uttered, 
is, in fact, a widely-spread opinion, which is daily becoming more 
general ; and therefore they now think it worth their while to put 
forth a laboured defence of Whiggism and themselves. But, 
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say what they will, nothing can ever restore their Party Criticism 
or Party Politics to the good opinion of the people at large, who 
now see plainly enough, that ’tis from other sources they must ex- 
pect political regeneration. ‘The ‘ Edinburgh Review ’ itself is 
popular, not because it is the organ of a party and its views, but 
because it generally seizes popular topics, while they interest the 
public mind, and treats them with greater and more uniform 
ability (notwithstanding its occasional defects) than is to be found 
in any other periodical of the day. 


rHE INDIAN DAY. 


DAWN. 


Now come the delicate sighs of the soft gale 

First breath of dawn, the morn’s sweet harbinger, 
Which, as a herald, still precedes the pale 

Calm silvery mantled day-break. There’s a sti 
Of life amongst the dewy opening flowers, 

The hum of insects, and the ceaseless whirr 
Of their light wings innumerous. Gem-like showers 
Fall from the rustling leaves of waving trees ; 
While in the West the last star rolls away, 
Yet lingeringly, as lovers part at day 
From ‘neath their ladies’ lattice. The cool breeze 
Creeps on, as slumber steals o’er hearts at ease, 
Fanning, with perfumed wings, and breathings light, 
The sober footsteps of retiring night. 


SUN-RISE. 


Forth from the gorgeous East, as from an urn 
Spring mighty floods, of rich and glorious light : 
The heavens are bathed in sunshine, and are bright 

As if with smiles, and then all blushing burn, 
Like a bride’s cheek, who hails her lord’s return 

From his first absence. Who can marvel now 
At that deep worship which the Ghebir paid 
To his resplendent god, from the hill brow, 
Which new-born sun-beams clothed, whilst yet the shade 
Of night lay pillow’d on the mists below ? 

Or who could view yon cloudy ocean roll’d 

In waves of ruby, amethyst, and gold, 

Nor raise his heart to that First Cause who bade 
The fields of morning thus to be array‘d? 
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NOON. 


Down from his blazing car, the Lord of Day 

Hurls a fierce splendour through the sultry air, 

Bright, fiery, piercing, as his arrows were 

When writhing at his feet the Python lay. 

The shadowless scene gleams dim through the white glare, 
And the tamed tiger gasps beneath the ray. 

*Midst smoking marshes and hot reeds, the boar 

Hides from the scorching blast, while the worn snake 
Lies still and torpid in the deepest brake. 

The Spirits of the southern whirlwind soar 

Upon its burning breath, and hurry by 

Each shatter’d cloud that o’er the dazzling sky 

Casts a brief veil.—So man, as frail, is driven, 

By Passion’s withering blast, from Peace and Heaven. 


EVENING. 


Throned amidst thunder clouds, the dark Toofaun 
Frowns grimly down upon the sinking sun, 

With all his banners, purple, black, and dun, 
Unfurl’d for war: the tribes of air have gone 
Wheeling and screaming, flying from the gale 

Like Ocean mists ; a solitary sail 

Shines through the gloom, and o’er the murky river, 
Like Hope’s last ray, to hearts it leaves for ever. 
Now bursts the storm in one terrific howl, 

Wild as the din of hell: the lightnings pale 

Glitter through rattling cataracts of hail : 

The clouds rush down in floods, the heavens scowl ; 
Earth shakes, and all its groaning forests nod ;— 
Kneel, Man! and deprecate the wrath of God. 


NIGHT. * 


The storm has pass’d, and dewy silence rests 

Upon the broad blue river, and the earth. 

The perfumed air is cool, as though its birth 

Had been ’midst Himalaya’s frozen crests. 

How calm—how silent—save where the plashing oar 
Sounds faint and far, rippling the lamp’s pale beam 
That shoots from mosque or temple, on the shore, 
Athwart the eddying Gunga’s holy stream.— 

And see! the rising moon, around her gleam} 
The stars, bright satraps of her silver throne, 
Lighting the hour when sadly and alone 

The Exile muses.—What to him are these, 

The East’s resplendent skies and fragrant trees, 
This clime of flowers and stars 7?—Alas! ’tis not his own. 





LORD LANSDOWN’S MOTION ON APPEALS FROM INDIA. 


We are glad to find that the growing interest of the public mind 
in the affairs of India, has extended itself even to the House of 
Lords, and that one of the most distinguished members of that 
assembly has thought it not unworthy of his station, to call the 
attention of the Legislature to defects in the existing system, by 
which the welfare of that great country is impeded rather than ad- 
vanced. 


To those who have read the evidence and reports of the Com- 
mittees of the House of Lords on foreign trade in general, and espe- 
cially on the commerce between Great Britain and the East, it must 
be quite unnecessary to say a word on the extent and accuracy of 
Lord Lansdown’s views and information, as it regards our connec- 
tion with India. It is not too much to say, that no member of the 
House of Peers has evinced a more thorough acquaintance with 
this subject than himself; and when to this peculiar qualification, 
is added the general soundness and liberality of his Lordship’s 
opinions on matters of politics and legislation, we are sure that all 
the real friends of India must rejoice to number such aman among 
the advocates for a change in the principles on which her affairs 
have hitherto been administered. 


It is pleasing too, to find, that by whomsoever advertence is 
made to this great subject, whether in the upper or the lower 
House, whether in the congratulatory meetings of ministers and 
their eulogists, or the more tumultuous assemblages of complaining 
merchants and manufacturers, the certainty of some change in 
the present system is uniformly assimed. On the probable extent 
of that change men may differ; but that there will and must be a 
change, no one ever affects to doubt. Mr. Canning has repeatedly 
expressed this necessity; Mr. Wynn has admitted its approach ; 
and the Marquis of Lansdown closed his address to the House of 
Lords on the 30th of March last, with asserting that the future 
system of Government, by which the affairs of India was to be 
managed, was one for which the Legislature must now soon prepare 
itself, the present being clearly inadequate to the fulfilment of the 
great duty to which the nation had pledged itself, to advance, by 
every practicable means, the interests, intelligence and happiness 
of the millions there subjected to our sway. 

This note of preparation from the higher eminences of authority, 
is already beginning to be echoed back from the dells and vales of 
subordinate stations and pursuits. The merchants of Liverpool, 
Dublin, Bristol, Glasgow, Leith, Lancaster, and Cork, are already 
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on the alert to press for the opening of the China trade, to their 
busy and enterprizing ports. The manufacturers of Manchester 
Birmingham, Leeds, Sheffield, Paisley, and Carlisle, send forth the 
first murmurs of voices, which will increase in strength and firmness 
as the day of conflict approaches. And the equal admission of East 
India sugars, the settlement and colonization of Hindoostan, the 
removal of disabilities from the interior trade in India to increase 
the consumption of the manufactures of England, are topics now 
fast becoming familiar to every artizan in the kingdom, and will, 
before long, form the subject of petitions from every part of the 
united empire. 

If Mr. Canning should be at the head of the administration, Mr. 
Huskisson and Robinson still in possession of their respective offices, 
and Lord Lansdown President of the Board of Control, when the 
discussion of the East India Company’s Charter takes place (and 
we see not why a peer of the realm, though a Marquis, should not 
be as well placed at the head of East Indian, as an Earl at the 
head of West Indian affairs,) the result may be safely predicted ; 
but, under no possible union of men in power, however unfavoura- 
bly disposed towards the extension of trade, and liberal govern- 
ment generally, can the nation be persuaded that it is for the inte- 
rests of the many to continue in the hands of the few all those 
splendid advantages, which, under even tolerably judicious manage- 
ment, could not fail to result to the nation at large, from a free 
intercourse with a country containing a hundred millions of inhabi- 
tants, and rich in all the softer productions of nature and art, to 
exchange for those which our more northern climate and bolder 


energies of mind and body can furnish them in inexhaustible supply. 


Let the people of England but perform their duty, and they will, 
by the mere influence of public opinion, force asunder those invidious 
barriers, by which their capital, skill, and industry, have hitherto 
been kept out of the fertile East, and which have also hindered 
them from possessing its productions except on terms which mono- 
poly alone could dictate, and which a really free trade would reduce 
to, at least, half, and, in some cases, to less than a fourth of thei: 
present standard price. If they do not perform their duty, by 
demanding, with one voice, the abolition of a system which thus 
preys as a canker on the prosperity of the state, they will deserve 
everlasting exclusion from the blessings within their reach, and the 
additional mortification of seeing (as, indeed, they now may) 
foreigners and strangers freely admitted to a full participation of 
all the enjoyments from which they are shut out, though they 
themselves, of all other nations on fhe face of the earth, have the 
fairest right to their unobstructed possession. 

To return to the labours of Lord Lansdown. Impressed with 
the great difficulty of securing to the Natives of India an impartial 
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administration of the laws in that distant country, his inquiries 
appear to have been direeted towards the best remedy for injustice 
committed there, and to have regarded as of the utmost importance, 
the facility of transmitting, hearing, and deciding on appeals sent 
from thence to the higher tribunals at home. It appears from his 
Lordship’s statement that, from the year 1783, the period at which 
the adjudication on appeals from India was first exercised by the 
Privy Council of England, a very large number of appeals had 
remained undecided ; and on many of them no proceedings what- 
ever had taken place. In one of these unadjudicated cases, the 
territorial right and property of a whole province had been thrown 
into confusion, and so left, in consequence of no decision being yet 
had upon the appeal sent home from India respecting the decision 
of certain disputed questions relating to this case there. The con- 
sequence of this interminable delay was, to encourage powerful and 
wealthy individuals to obtain, by force or fraud, the unlawful pos- 
session of poorer or weaker men’s property, and then, by appealing 
to this country against any decision on their case, which they hoped 
would never be concluded, to continue in wrongful possession, per- 
haps for the full term of their lives, and even to give over the same 
unlawful possession to their successors. In consequence of this 
encouragement to evil doers, the number of these appeals had gone 
ou increasing, and no doubt would increase, until their hearing and 
decision would become, from mere accumulation, impossible. As 
if, too, this evil were not of itself a sufficient obstacle to the prompt 
and due administration of justice, the further obstacle was inter- 
posed, of requiring these appeals, when sent from India, to come 
through the Government of that country—a sure and certain 
method of delaying their progress towards the higher tribunal in 
this, at least ; and in many cases, where the appeal might contain 
matters of grave complaint against any of the leading functionaries 
of the Indian Government or their favourites, of staying its progress 
altogether, and preventing its ever leaving that country on its way 
to England at all. 


The answer given by Lord Harrowby, the President of the Privy 
Council, to the representations of the noble mover, contained some 
curious disclosures. It appeared by this, that his Majesty’s Privy 
Council is nothing more than a superior court of justice ; and that, 
as it can take no eognizance of any cases except those brought 
before it through all the expensive apparatus of attorneys, solicitors, 
pleaders, barristers, counsel, and briefs, with the usual fees at 
every advancing step, there might be any number of appeals sent 
home from India, and lying before and in the court, without the 
President, or any members of the Privy Council, knowing any thing 
even of their existence, and without the possibility of their taking 
them up for perusal or adjudication, unless presented to them for 
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that purpose by regularly employed counsel in the full costume of 
wig, gown, and bands. It is time that the Natives of India should 
know this ; for we can readily believe, with Lord Lansdown, that 
most, if not all, of those, whose appeals now lie unheard and unno- 
ticed in the anti-chamber of the council-room, for want of some 
learned serjeant to usher them within the portals of the inner hall, 
—which of course, however learned, no one would do without his 
fee,— thought that to bring their cases under the decision of the 
“‘ Privy Council in this country, it was only necessary to forward 
“ them to the Government in India, to be by them transmitted to 
“ England, and that they had only to wait in patience and silence 
“‘ for its determination.” Long, indeed, might they wait before any 
answer would reach them ; and long, it would seem, must they still 
wait, unless they send home immediately to employ attorneys, 
counsel, and all the machinery of the courts of law, which is only to 
be set in motion by that golden key, without which nothing, and, 
least of all, justice, is to be rendered accessible to any man in this 
highly civilized, and, as some will have it, excellently governed 
country. 

These reflections lead us involuntarily to the consideration of 
the great question, whether, in a really well-governed state, all 
courts of justice ought not to be, not merely open (as Horne Tooke 
justly said the London tavern equally was) to all who could pay 
for entering them, but to those who could not; and whether also 
the laws ought not to be administered wholly at the public éxpense, 
so that no man should be denied his rights because of his incapacity 
to pay for them. We pay the army and navy who defend us, from 
the common purse; we pay the church, and the guardians of our 
revenue, from the same national stock ; on the principle, apparently, 
that all are equally benefited by the functions which these several 
bodies perform towards the common weal. The judges of the 
courts of law, as well as the sheriffs, and their executioners, are 
paid inthe same general manner. But since it appears that solicitors 
and counsel are as indispensable a part of the machinery of justice 
as judges or jurymen; that the latter can do nothing without the 
former ; and that in the Privy Council, and all other regular courts, 
no cause can be even noticed, unless brought forward by some of 
these indispensable agents, we conceive it would be much more 
advantageous to the community that all the parties necessary to 
the due administration of justice should be equally paid out of the 
same common fund as that which defrays the salary of the judge, 
and pays the wages of the common crier. If attorneys and bar- 
risters were not indispensable to the obtaining a hearing, but were 
employed merely as luxurious substitutes by those who could 
afford them, the matter would be somewhat different, although, 
even then, there would be an inequality, according to the rank and 
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wealth of different parties, which, in so sacred a place as a court of 
justice, ought not to be suffered to prevail. But when we hear it 
said, by the Privy Council more especially, that no appeals against 
unjust decisions in India can be heard, unless they are brought to 
the cognizance of the Board by regularly constituted agents, we 
think the strongest possible case is made out to show the necessity 
of an immediate alteration in the constitution of the court itself ; 
for this effectually secures the perpetual exclusion of all poor 
appellants from the bar: though these are, in general, the most 
wronged and injured classes, and consequently the best entitled to 
immediate and gratuitous redress. It would be just as wise to 
decree that no tall man should be heard in any appeal against 
injustice, unless he employed a short man to advocate his case,—or 
to say that no blind, deaf, or deformed persen should be admitted 
as an appellant, unless he procured some substitute of personal 
beauty to plead his cause,—as to make a regulation which admits 
the rich and excludes the poor. Men cannot help being above six 
feet in stature, eny more than they can command a perfect symmetry 
of figure ; and therefore it is that a law for shutting them out from 
courts of justice would appear so iniquitous. But, is not poverty, 
in the case of millions, equally beyond the power of individuals to 
avoid? And is arule, thot will suffer no poor man, who has not 
gold enough to employ a host of lawyers, to approach the Privy 
Council, and whose appeal must lie unheard and undecided, because 
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of a want that he can never remedy, a whit less absurd or less ini- 
quitous than a rule to exclude the halt, the lame, or the blind ? 
The common sense of every reflecting mind will supply the 
answer. 


Now that we have noticed the defects of the existing system, 
we will endeavour to make our suggestions of some utility by 
pointing out to the noble Marquis, to whom India is indebted for 
agitating this question, as well as to the noble Earl with whom 
will chiefly rest the power of giving facility to any reform, what 
occurs to us, as affording a cheap, efficient, and immediate remedy 
for the evil complained of, and quite within the power of adoption 
without wounding any of those thickly strewn prejudices against 
innovation, which so painfully obstruct every path and avenue to 
improvement in legislation. As, however, there is no danger of 
the august body to which we have adverted, anticipating us in the 
career of reform, we shall reserve what we have to offer on this 
branch of the subject, until the ensuing month. 








UNFADING BEAUTY. 


Ah, tell me where 
Eyes that do thirst for beauty may 
Find something fair, 
That will not fade or pass away 
Or feel the tooth of dull decay ? 


Than woman's eyes 
Brighter no star in wintry night 
Shines in the skies, 


And, peradyenture, not so bright 
When those are sparkling with deiight ! 


But doth not time 
Make dim these lovely lambent fires, 
That in their prime 
Scorch’'d all that saw with fierce desires, 
Such as all loveliness inspires ? 


Are not the charms 
Of Nature’s changing face still young : 
The brittle arms 
Time casts, are at her beauty flung 
Vainly,—she heeds nor arms nor tongue ? 


True, she revives, 

Awaked from death-like trance by Spring ; 
But though she lives 

Always, how ghastly pale a thing 

in wintry tempests shivering ! 


Ah, seek no more! 
Unfading beauty doth not dwell 

On sea or shore ; 
"T is found, as vanquish’d ages tell, 
Within the round of poet’s spell ! 





LETTERS FROM A CONTINENTAL TRAVELLER. 


Tie gratification afforded by the agreeable letters of our cor- 
respondent from Germany and Italy, which were given in our 
Number for March, induces us to follow up those communications 
by two of his most recent letters from Italy, in which the informa- 
tion is not less pleasing or varied, or the style and manner less 
engaging and attractive than in his former epistles. 


Venice, Feb. 20, 1827. 

Our intended tour of a fortnight was spun out to upwards of a 
month, and, I believe, would have been protracted toa much longer 
period, had we not been driven back to Venice by necessity. For 
we left all our baggage here, and took with us only such few things 
as might serve us for a short time, so that, with wear and tear, 
losses, and other casualties attendant on travelling, we had begun 
to assume something of the Jeremy Diddler aspect. But, what 
was infinitely more alarming, we had very unwisely taken a limited 
supply of money with us, and not having been sufficiently thrifty 
at first, we were in danger of finding ourselves in an awkward pre- 
dicament, and of resembling the above-mentioned gentleman also 
in his borrowing propensities. To avoid this, we were obliged to 
retreat from Milan with precipitation, and to conduct the commis- 
sariat department with strict economy. When we got here, we had 
very little to spare. 

Our journey was in all respects very agreeable, and with the 
exception of a very heavy fall of snow, which lasted for several 
days, and which, as usual, was unequalled in the memory of the 
oldest inhabitants, the weather was truly delightful, more resem- 
bling autumn than winter. 

Our route was as follows: Padua, Vicenza, Verona, Brescia, 
Bergamo, Milan, Piacenza, Parma, Mantua, &c., back to Venice. 
All these are large and fine towns, and most of them contain some- 
thing interesting, either in antiquities or the arts. Parma, in par- 
ticular, is very rich in paintings, and possesses some of the most 
esteemed works of Corregio ; but none of them are places where 
ther are many inducements to remain, particularly those which 
are under the Austrian rule. Of course, Milan is an exception to 
this; for there is no town in Italy, which, to my taste, is so 
delightful a residence as that; and in which, could I forget 
“ home, sweet home,” I would so willingly fix myself. Rome, with 
all its boundless treasures, is a vastly dull town to live in. Naples 
is a charming place for three or four months; but for the rest of 
the year one might as well be in Calcutta. Florence, I am 
less acquainted with, and, perhaps, if I had been longer there, it 
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might have disputed the pre-eminence with Milan, in my esti- 


mation. 

Here, at this particular season, there is a great deal of life and 
amusement; though, from the peculiar situation of the city, it is 
precluded from displaying much of the pomp and pageantry which 
Rome and Florence put forth during the Carnival. Venice has 
been so often described that it would be a waste of time to at- 
tempt a description of it here. But you know that canals supply 
the place of streets, gondolas of carriages, and that there is not 
a horse in the town, with the exception of the four brazen steeds 
of St. Marks. The streets which do exist are generally so narrow 
that two people can scarcely go abreast in them without jostling ; 
and to escape the contamination which such unseemly rubs with 
base plebeians might occasion to aristocratic dignity, persons of 
distinction are seldom to be met with, but perform their rounds, 
either of business or pleasure, in their gondolas. The only open 
and extensive places of promenade are the Great Piazza of St. 
Mark, which I cannot better describe to you, than by saying that 
it very closely resembles the Palais Royal, (the centre, however, 
being paved with large flags of marble, and the arcades extending 
only to three sides of the square, the fourth being oceupied by the 
great church,) and a fine quay, which faces the sea, and leads to 
a public garden formed by the French, at the expense of half a 
dozen convents, which were pulled down to make room for the 
intruder. In these places all the gaiety and population of the city 
are concentrated. Puppet-shows, mountebanks, conjurors, strol- 
ling companies of actors, (like our friends at Portsmouth,) musi- 
cians, crowds of masks, and people in their best attire. Such are 
At night every body is to be seen in 
the Piazza; the arcades and caffés are thronged with company, and 
masks, who come singly, or in parties, to exercise their wit on those 
who wear their own faces. Iam told that people of the highest 
distinction avail themselves of the privileges of the season, and 
indulge in all sorts of whimsicalities incognito. 'The same sort of 
masquerading goes on at the theatres, and after them at the 
Ridotto (public rooms), which is seldom deserted till five or six in 
the morning. There are also numerous conversazioni, balls, con- 
certs, &c., all of which are unusually gay during the Carnival. 
Through the kindness of my banker, we have had invitations to 
several of these, and if we were so inclined, we might have as much 
of that sort of dissipation as we pleased. 

I have been to one masquerade, which was very splendid, one 
concert which was extrémely good, and where, amongst other 
varieties, a nobile domina executed on the piano-forte, two pieces, 
one a difficult Sonata by Dussek, the other, Variations by Myseder, 
with violino obligato, in a way that might have made the great Kalk- 
brenner jealous. To-morrow there is to be a great ball, to which, 
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I think, I shall go, as all the beau monde of Venice will be assem- 
bled there, and then I shall have seen enough to give me a tolera- 
ble insight into Venetian society. In other respects, these large 
parties gave me very little pleasure, being entirely without acquaint- 
ances, and I greatly prefer the more mixed society of the pit of the 
Opera ; though, to do the aristocracy justice, it should be observed 
that no restraints and ceremonies are attached to their parties. 
Full dress is unknown, and he who went habited as our London 
beaus to an evening party, would probably be considered as indulg- 
ing in some of the masquerading freaks of the season. I fear I 
shall sink to zero in your grandmamma’s estimation, when she 
learns that though I have been upwards of three months absent 
from England, I have never once had on a white ueckcloth, or a 
pair of silk stockings! Yet, in the course of my wanderings, 
I have now and then elbowed and been elbowed by grandees and 
other lofty personages, and have occasionally had the honour of 
making my bow to a principessa, or a duchessa. My uncam- 
bricked neck has more than once been thrust into refined society, 
to mix with the “ black spirits and white, blue spirits and gray,” 
which there mingle ; and my booted (but not unpolished) legs 
have even pressed the same floor with the light fantastic toes of 
fair waltzers, even daring to approach the space consecrated to the 
labours of the cavalier seul, and to the mysteries of the demi- 
queue de chat ; and, strange to say, I have always found myself 
like others in these respects, a circumstance which, no doubt, 

shows the people of the Continent to be a set of unmannered cubs, 
ignorant of what constitutes the real enjoyment of society. For 
who can properly appreciate the grace of one of Rossini’s melodies, 

if his neck be encircled by a black stock? Then daneing is 

delightful, but only to those who wear silk stockings, and so essen- 

tial are they to this enjoyment, that all pleasure vanishes at onee, 

if even a looker-on has boots! I say nothing of the wearing of a 

frock-coat at an evening party ; for that, of course, is an enormity, 
of which even the savages of Otaheite would be incapable. But 

my indignation is running away with me, and I must return to 

business. 


On my return here, I found in representation at the Fenice (the 
Grand Opera) the ‘ Crocciato.’ Alas! it was very different from 
what I had been accustomed to; and, half a dozen times, I was 
inclined to leave the theatre in despair. It is very unfair to Cec- 
coni, on whom the arduous task was imposed of sustaining the prin- 
cipal part, to force her to sing music to which her physical powers 
were inadequate, setting science aside. ‘The part is written in 
mezzo soprano, and often goes higher than what most sopranos 
can well accomplish ; whilst it descends far into the province of 
contralto. No person then is capable of executing this music, 
barely as it is, in score, without possessing two different metalli of 
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voice, (as is said technically,) that is, the faculty of singing in so- 
prano and contralto (the interval between these being, of course, 
included.) There area few persons who are thus singularly gifted. 
Pasta is one; but even in her singing, you may have remarked a 
want of clearness in the lower notes; the thinness of her upper 
notes was not so perceptible, from her great judgment, which enabled 
her to turn even the weakness of her voice to account. Ceecconi’s, 
however, is a pure contralto, and, to sing the music, she is perpe- 
tually obliged either to fly into a most intolerable falsetto, or sud- 
denly to fall down an octave, and thus entirely to ruin the eflect of 
the passage. With respect to her conception of the music, if I 
could forget the Vellutian fioriture, it might have appeared to me 
tolerable ; but, when I say that it bore no shadow of resemblance 
to what, the more I hear of singing, is the more firmly established 
in my mind as the standard of excellence, it is searcely necessary 
to add, that it gave me little satisfaction. How the Venetians, 
who were the first audience that listened to this noble opera, and 
who passed the watch word, ¢ Croeciato and Velluti’ to the rest of 
Europe, can listen to it, as it is now represented, (for not only is 
the principal inefficient, but the music has been mutilated and dis- 
figured in a shameful manner, in the vain hope of bringing it within 
the reach of those who were to sing it,) is quite unintelligible to 
me. It should be mentioned, however, that Tosi and Crevelli, who 
originally sustained the parts of Palmidi and Adriano, still appear 
in those characters, and do all for the music which individual ex- 
cellenc ecan accomplish. Crevelli, though sixty years of age, is one 
of the most accomplished tenors I have ever heard; and Tosi has 
a first rate reputation in Italy. She sings the music with more 
feeling than Bonino, though she has not yet aequired so much exe- 
cution; and she has, moreover, the advantage of being young and 
handsome. I do not insult her by a comparison with Caradori. 


Of the orchestra, what can I say of sufficient praise? Of all 
the perfect bands to which I have lately listened, and of which 
each has appeared superior to that which went before, this of Venice 
is the most admirable. Though it possesses a strength which, on fit 
occasions, can nearly stun with its thunder, its accompaniments are 
ever of the most chamber-like delicacy, and in the most admirable 
subordination to the vocal parts ; and, in this respect, I may say it 
stands alone. The inclination to indulge in their own Little flourish 
is in general too strong to be resisted by the tenants of an orches- 
tra, and the voice is often lost where it ought to be principal. 


The ‘ Crocciato’ has been succeeded by a new opera entitled 
€ Giovanna d’Arco,’ composed by Vaccaij expressly for the 
Fenice. When a new opera is produced in Italy, it is the custom 
for the master to sit at the piano-forte during the first three nights 
of its representation. The audience always listen with patience 
for these three evenings, when they are supposed to be sufficiently 
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acquainted with the music to pronounce sentence on it, and it is con- 
demned or approved accordingly. Custom, however, does not prevent 
them from bestowing the most unbounded praise both on composer 
and performers during this probation ; it only exacts the absence 
of severe censure. There is something uncommonly exciting in 
witnessing these probations, particularly where expectations have 
been raised very high. ‘The crowded theatre—the whispers which 
run through the house, communieating the opinion of some high 
authority who has seen the score or heard the rehearsal—the im- 
portant looks of the leader, as he reduces his troops into tune, and 
prepares a second fiddle lest a string of his other should sud- 
denly break—-the anxious face of the maestro, as he advances to- 
wards the piano-forte, scarcely venturing to cast a timid and hasty 
glance around him at his judges, ere he takes his seat—the deat h- 
like silence which succeeds the tap of the leader's bow, preparatory 
to the commencement—the murmurs which agitate the assembly, 
now swelling into distinct approbation, now sinking to the chilling 
silence which too surely indicates dissatisfaction—the din of ap- 
plause, with which any thing strikingly beautiful in the musie is 
received, and which is at once transferred to the composer, the 
singers, or the musicians, according as their several merits pre- 
dominate—the readiness with which borrowed plumes are detected, 
and the significant gestures with which thefts are noticed---the 
varying emotions which animate the faces of the audience until 
the falling of the curtain enables them to give vent to their ob- 
servations, when the whole house is instantly divided into central 
groupes, of whicheach has its oracle. Such is a sketch of what the 
first representation of an opera presents, and I must own it has 
irresistible charms for me. What would I not have given to have 
witnessed the coming out of the ‘ Croeciato,’ when the delighted 
people seized on Meyerbeer and paraded him abont the town on 
their shoulders? or the production of Rossini’s, where the unfor- 
tunate composer was nearly hugged to death by his admirers? I 
took great interest in this opera of Vaccaij’s, for | had greatly ad- 
mired some of his other works, and had been very much delighted 
formerly by hearing him play and sing some of his own music at 
Naples ; I therefore watched over ‘ Giovanna’ with great anxiety 
during the momentous period of probation. It began rather heavily ; 
there was nothing during the first half hour that called forth any 
marked applause; the contralto was ill, and gave no effect toa 
gran scena which was much relied on by the composer. People 
began to mutter ‘ pasticcio,’ a phrase by whieh they are wont to 
indicate music made up of odds and ends; and every thing seemed 
to portend a fiasco, (in musical phraseology, a failure.) A fine 
duet, however, between Tosi and Crevelli turned the scale in 
Vaccaij’s favour, and put the andience in good humour. In the 
second act, there were several good coneerted pieces, and one 
splendid scena, which was executed admirably by Tosi, and which 
R2 
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of itself would save the opera. Indeed, her acting and singing, 
throughout this most difficult part, were altogether excellent, and 
gained her enthusiastic applause. Crevelli also acquitted himself 
with his usual ability and good taste; but, in other respects, 
Vaccaij is little indebted to his vocalists; the bass was very 
mediocre, and the contralto weak. The second night, the success 
of the opera was more marked, and the third left no fears as to 
its failure, though I do not think it will ever rise to a first-rate 
reputation. 


At the Buffo Opera, they have been giving Rossini’s ‘ Barbiere’ 
and ‘ Cenerentola,’ both of imperishable popularity, with a very 
good company ; so you see there is no want of variety. Before we 
left Milan, ‘ Didone’ was ‘ abandonata’ at the Seala, and ‘ Zoraide’ 
substituted, a change which gave universal satisfaction. It was 
very well done; but David pleased me in it no more than in the 
other opera. At Parma, there was a remarkably good company, as 
there always is; the prima donna is a young Englishwoman, whose 
history, as I heard it, was rather singular. She is of good family, 
the daughter of a physician, and of independent fortune ; her pas- 
sion is music, and perfection in singing is what she is bent on accom- 
plishing. She appears to be about 22 years of age, of a pleasing 
appearance, (like the prints you see of the Princess Charlotte,) 
with a fine voice, good figure, and rather graceful bearing ; she has 
none of the shyness or timidity of a novice, but treads the stage 
like one who had nothing either to hope or fear from those who 
observed her. Her singing is extremely good, and, for an exotic, won- 
derful. In execution, even of the most difficult music, she has little 
to learn ; what she does want is, brio and portamento, two quali- 
ties which time and experience may give her, and which Ferron has 
shown may be attained even by an Englishwoman. Still she is not 
a favourite with the Parmesans, who have received her very coldly. 


Belloc, who sang in England some twenty years ago, was also 
here, and even at her advanced years, she is hardly now to be 
equalled in Italy. Tacchinarde, the tenor, is one of the most 
scientific and delightful singers to be met with. Their operas 
were the ‘ Crocciato,’ in which Belloc acquitted herself with great 
talent, though she still fell infinitely short of Velluti; but the 
music was even more mangled than at Venice, for want of a con- 
tralto. There was another opera called ‘ Attila,’ written for 
Parma, by a young composer, called Persiani; but, though well 
executed, it did not succeed. At Mantua there was a magnificent 
‘ Semiramide,’ which was the greatest treat I have yet met with. 
The singing of a certain Passerini in this opera, is the most perfect 
specimen of unrivalled brilliancy, united to the purest and most 
passionate expression which I have ever heard since the strains of 
Velluti. ‘There is science in every ornament she uses, and grace 
in every movement of her voice. It being the last night of the 
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opera, she was forced to repeat a long and difficult scena, (a favour 
the audience are only allowed to ask on the last representation,) 
and almost every embellishment on the repetition was new, but 
always under the dominion of the most correct taste. Her singing 
is not new to me, and I remember well, being lost in amazemeut 
at her execution of the different modulations in the finale of 
‘ Zelmira,’ (the most trying piece of music ever devised, and which 
even Pasta did not choose to risk attempting in Lowdon,) when she 
was at Palermo; and I have heard her sing this very ‘ Semira- 
mide’ also, but it did not make the same impression on me then, 
which it did at Mantua. 


At Verona, I heard ‘ Mose’ and ‘ Otello’ admirably done, in 
which our countrywoman, Ferron, was the principal singer. Her 
fame is spread from one end of Italy to the other; she is one 
of the greatest favourites in the country, and most deservedly so. 
f should never have done were I to give you a list and description 
of all the operas I have heard within the last month. At this sea- 
son of the year, every town has an opera, and almost every one has 
a good company, which may give you some idea of the prodigious 
fertility of this country in musical talent. Decidedly the most 
popular composition extant, is Rossini’s ‘ Semiramide,’ which, in 
the north of Italy alone, was in representation at six theatres at 
the same time. Next to it may be ranked Meyerbeer’s ‘ Croe- 
ciato,’ which was acted in four large towns this Carnvial. Merca- 
dante, Paccini, Magi, Morlaechi, and Vaccaij, are the other com- 
posers now most in repute; but the popularity of Rossini is alto- 
gether unshaken, and gains ground rather than diminishes; nor, 
indeed, do I wonder at it; for, with all his faults, he is truly a 
master genius. 


It is said here that Pasta is to be in London in May, that 
Mr. Ebers’ agents had engaged Donzellii, Galli, and Zuchelli from 
Paris; that Rossini is to go over to England to write a new 
opera ; and that in spring there would be no such Opera in Europe 
as that of London. Indeed, if all this be true, it promises well. 
Several new scores are also to be taken to England, amongst others, 
‘Donna Carrittea,’ a popular opera, by Mercadante; and 
‘ Giulietta e Romeo,” one of Vaccaij’s best works. There is some 
talk of engaging a troop of Italian choristers, and of improving the 
London ballet by introducing some of the Milanese school. 

I have advised some persons here to induce Lorenzani to go to 
England, if they wished to show the London public what good 
singing was; but it is said that she was not to be tempted, and she 
is very right, for now she is in a country where her merits are 
appreciated, which would not be the case in England. 

We leave Venice on the 24th, and proceed by Ferrara and 
Bologna to Florence. I fear my progress southwards must stop at 
Florence ; though how I am to deny myself another glimpse of St. 
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Peter’s and the Vatican, is hard to say ; but time flies, and visions 
of Indiamen and outfits, passengers and preparations, begin to float 
before my eyes, with a fair distance of rice plains and cocoa-nut 
trees. Alas, alas! that one must exchange the Alps for the 
twenty-four Pergunnahs, and the warblings of a Passerini for the 
dull notes of the tom-tom ! 


I have prolonged this letter considerably beyond what I antici- 
pated when commencing it. Cicero once excused himself for 
writing a long letter, by saying he had not time to make it shorter, 
a sort of apology which even small people may occasionally make 
use of. 

Poor Velhuti is very ill here—dangerously ill, I fear, from what I 
have just heard. 

Florence, March 6, 1827. 

T confess to you the tearing myself from Italy is a sad effort, 
the more so now that the climate has begun to be so delicious. 
Still I know it is necessary; and, moreover, I feel that when I 
arrive in England all my regrets will be at having staid away so 
long. Suchis the preference of present enjoyment to even the cer- 
tainty of purchasing greater happiness by its relinquishment ! 

I should wish to bask in the warmth of an Italian spring, until 
the passage of the Alps becomes less dreary, and the climate on 
the other side more genial. Sometimes I think of going from Genoa 


to Nice in a felucea, to avoid the trouble and fatigue of a land 
journey: but as yet I have fixed nothing. ‘The end of April, how- 
ever, is the utmost extension which, even in my dreams, I venture 
to assign myself, and the Ist of May must find me in England. 


Florence is in all its usual beauty, with the temperature of 
English June. We left Venice on the 25th ultimo, and I saw 
much of the Venetian society whilst there, owing to the extreme 
civility of my banker, who leaded me with attentions. I was at two 
grand balls during the Carnival; the first was given by the Filar- 
monici, the latter by the Austrians, and both were of the most 
brilliant description. The first, in particular, was the most splendid 
display of beautiful women and elegant costume that I ever saw in 
any country. ‘There were about six hundred people in the rooms ; 
and, as I stood in the midst of such a brilliant assemblage, I could 
hardly credit the accounts of the decay of Venice. We certainly 
saw Venice to great advantage, though they say the Carnival is 
sadly fallen off. We got to Ferrara on the 25th, and remained there 
the 26th, when there was a very brilliant Corso, with horse-races, 
a magnificent opera, and after it, a very gay masked ball in the 
theatre which lasted till 8 o’clock in the morning; not that I 
was so Carnival-mad as to stay till that hour. You would not 
have thought that Ferrara, dull and dilapidated as it looks, 
could have exhibited such yaieties as its streets and theatre 














showed on this occasion; but, at this season, every town in Italy 
is in its holiday clothes, and one would suppose the people were 
all insane. 


We got to Bologna on the last day of the Carnival, the 27th of 
February; and here again all was masquerading, foolery, and 
amusement, with a magnificent veiglone (so they call the masked 
balls at the Opera House) until twelve o’clock at night, when a 
great bell rang; the people were all driven away, the streets 
cleared, the sound of festivity hushed. Lent had commenced, 
mortification and penance had now taken the place of mirth and 
enjoyment ; and, on the following day, sermons were preached 
from all the pulpits against the profane riots of the Carnival, 
which had been openly patronized the day before by the cardinal 
and church dignitaries! One would hardly believe it possible 
that so rapid a change could be wrought in the population of a 
large town, as is witnessed at this time, especially under the Pope's 
sway. 

No place in the world, perhaps, is so intolerable during Lent as 
Bologna, and few are more agreeable during Carnival. After the 
curfew has tolled, not a shadow of amusement is allowed, nor 
even the tinkling of a guitar in the streets. We did not stay an 
hour longer under his Holiness’s dominion than sufficed to procure 
a conveyance to Florence, where they keep Lent with more modera- 
tion. We had a tedious and dreary journey over the Appenines, 
which were covered with snow, and dismal enough; but, as we 
approached Florence, the snow disappeared, and the climate 
softened. 


On our arrival here, we immediately went into a lodging Via di 
Santa Margarita, where we have three very nice furnished rooms 
for four pauls per diem, and we keep ourselves. Almost imme- 
diately on my arrival here, I encountered our old and incomparable 
valet in the street. He darted across the road, seized my hand, 
kissed it with the utmost emotion, and ! really believe shed- 
ding tears of joy. I was truly delighted to meet him, for a more excel- 
lent being never lived. Since leaving us he hasserved many masters, 
and as usual gives a long and doleful account of his servitudes. 
Now he is with an English family consisting of two gentlemen and 
three ladies, and truly it would seem the life of a galley-slave were 
ease compared with his. He is their only servant, and they keep 
house ; they go to bed about two in the morning, and he has 
three separate breakfasts to prepare at eight o’clock ; seven pairs 
of boots and five of shoes to clean daily; sixty knives and forks 
to put in order, and coats innumerable to brush, small wages and 
poor fare ; his complaints are like those of Leporello: 


** Notte e giorno faticar, 
Mangiar mal, e mal dormir.” 
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And, like Leporello’s also, is his determination, 
** Voglio far il getitiluomo, 
° E non voglio piu servir.” 
for, as soon as he is released from his present slavery, (by the bye, 
he says they are excellent and kind people, though so unconsionable 
as to work,) he intends to go to Lucca, and if he can raise enough 
money to subsist on, to give up servitude altogether. 






GO, FANCY, TREAD THE SHORE. 






Go, Fancy, tread the shore, 
From whence my eye 
First skimm’d the ocean-floor, 
And, passing by, 
Beheld the vessel’s dashing prow 
Beat down the barking waves below. 











Ah, did not every sail 
The wish inspire, 





To wander with the gale, 

Where doth retire 
The winter’s sun, while tempests here 
Roar round and shake the dying year ? 


























Visit the sandy nook, 
Where oft I lay, 
And turn’d from foreign book 
‘To mark the play 
Of coneys in their small champaign, 
By sand-hills bounded and the main. 


And, if thou canst, recal 
The thoughts that rose, 
And feelings musical, 
At evening’s close, 
When Hesper, like a shepherd, brings 
The flocking stars to night’s cold springs. 


But whisper nought of love— 
Be that forgot— 
’T is a fire bright above, 
But ashes hot, 
And cinders wasting as they burn, 
Below, and drop in Time’s dark wn. 




























































REMARKABLE FORGERY OF A BRAMINICAL WORK ON 
RELIGION, BY A FRENCH JESUIT. 


At a moment when every thing relating to the celebrated So- 
ciety of the Jesuits excites considerable interest in this country as 
well as on the Continent, it may be well to make known to the 
public, more generally than it is at present, a circumstance relative 
to a missionary of that Society, who resided in India nearly 200 years 
ago; because it will at once show the extraordinary talent of the 
Jesuits generally, and the great knowledge of the Sanscrit language, 
and the Hindoo religion and manners, acquired by the members of 
that Society, who were sent into the East ; as well as the zeal and 
perseverance with which they promoted, according to their own 
views of this duty, the conversion of the natives of India from 
Hindooism to Christianity. 

Sir Alexander Johnston, when chief justice and first member of 
his Majesty’s council in Ceylon, having, in consequence of his sug- 
gestions upon the subject, been authorized by his Majesty’s mini- 
sters to frame a special code, which might be applicable to the 
religious feelings, local circumstances, and peculiar customs of all 
the different castes and descriptions of Native inhabitants on that 
island, felt it to be his duty, in the first instance, to ascertain as 
nearly as he could the authenticity of all those books, Indian as 
well as European, which were generally believed to contain the 
most correct information respecting the real tenets of the Brami- 
nical and Buddhist religions. 


Amongst other European books, the authenticity of which he 
was desirous of ascertaining, was the ‘ Ezour Vedam,’ a work in 
French, which Voltaire, in his ‘ Age of Louis the Fifteenth,’ had 
announced to be a French translation made from a Sanscrit work, 
by a most respectable Bramin of the Pagoda of Seringham, who 
had rendered great services to the French at Pondicherry, but which 
work Monsieur Sonnerat had, subsequently to Voltaire’s publica- 
tion, suspected to be the production of some French Missionary. 
Sir Alexander Johnston, while on a journey to Madras from the 
island of Ramisserum, which is situated between the north-west 
part of the island of Ceylon, and the south-east extremity of the 
peninsula of India, and which is as celebrated for its sanctity in 
the southern part, as Jaggernaut is in the northern part of Hindvos- 
tan, determined, if possible, to ascertain whether the original of 
the ‘ Ezour Vedam’ was or was not a Sanserit work. With this 
view, in travelling through the several provinces of 'Tinnevelly, Ram- 
nad, Madura, Trichinopoly, and Tanjore, he made the most par- 
ticular inquiries upon the subject at all the Pagodas of any note 
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in those provinces, amongst others, at the Pagodas of Ramisserum, 
Trichindore, ‘Tinnevelly, Madura, Tanjore, Combeconum, Chillum- 
brum, and particularly at that of Seringham He could not, how- 
ever, find the least trace amongst the Bramins of those Pagodas of 
any translation ever having been made into French of a Sanscrit 
work, called the ‘ Ezour Vedam,’ nor that any such work was ever 
written, either by a Bramin of the Pagoda of Seringham, or of any 
other Pagoda in those provinces. 

Extending his inquiries still farther on the subject, Sir Alexander 
Johnston went to the French settlement of Pondicherry, and there 
having obtained the permission of Count Dupins, the French Gover- 
nor of that place, examined, in company with Colonel Fraser, the 
English Political Resident there, all the manuscript works in the 
Jesuit’s College of Pondicherry. Among these he found the manu- 
script copy of the * Ezour Vedam’ in French and Sanserit. He 
immediately mentioned this cireumstance to the late Mr. Ellis, 
then the principal member, and most learned ornament of the Col- 
lege of Madras. At the request of Sir Alexander, and for the 
purpose of deciding on the authenticity of the work in question, 
Mr. Ellis (than whom no one could be better qualified for the task) 
entered into a minute examination of the manuscripts, and ultimately 
produced a very learned disseftation on the subject, which is in- 
serted in the fourteenth volume of the ‘ Asiatic Researches,” 
wherein he proves that the ‘ Ezour Vedam’ is not the French 
translation of a Sanscrit original, as was believed by Voltaire, but 
a work entirely composed by the celebrated Jesuit, Robert de Nobi- 
libus, in the year 1621, for the express purpose of promoting, by 
this “ pious fraud,” the conversion of the Hindoos to Christianity ! 

The object which Voltaire principally had in view in introducing 
this supposed Sanscrit work to the notice of the Enropean world, 
was to show that many of the principal doctrines of Christianity 
were borrowed from those of the Bramins, long before prevalent in 
the East; and the great resemblance between the Christian doc- 
trines and those found in the ‘ Ezour Vedam,’ supposing this to be 
a genuine work, might well induce the supposition. But the 
discovery of its forgery sufficiently refutes the notion, and easily 
accounts for the resemblance in question, while it adds another 
proof to the many already on record, of how little reliance is to be 
placed on theological authorities generally, when, even for the pro- 
pagation of a faith which peculiarly teaches men to abhor dissimu- 
lation and to denounce fraud, and expressly prohibits the doing 
of evil, even if good is to arise therefrom, men of the highest talent 
and attainments could be found to use these noble gifts in forging 
and passing off as authentic, and of divine origin, dogmas and 
doctrines originating in their own zealous but unscrupulous ima- 
ginatious. 

The report of the meeting of the Asiatic Society in Calcutta, at 
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which the paper of Mr. Ellis alladed to in the foregoing remarks, 
was first read, is sufficiently curious and appropriate to be repeated 
here. It is as follows: 


‘ A meeting of the Asiatic Society was held at Chouringhee, on 
the evening of the 6th instant, (August 1817.) Mr. Harrington 
presided on the occasion. Several curious articles of Hindoo senlp- 
ture, painting, &c. had been received during the preceding two 
months, and were deposited in the Museum. 

‘ An interesting paper was read, written by Mr. Ellis, commu- 
nicating a curious instance of literary forgery, or rather religious 
imposition. In 1788 a book was printed at Paris, entitled L’Ezour 
Vedam, containing the exposition of the opinions of the Indian priests 
and philosophers, and said to be translated from the Sanserit by a 
Bramin. It was said in the preface that the work was originally 
among the papers of M. Barthelemy, a Member of Council at 
Pondicherry, that M. Moldave brought a copy of it from India, and 
presented it to Voltaire, who sent it in 1761 to the Library of the 
King of France. Voltaire had been informed that the chief-priest 
of Cherengham, distinguished for his knowledge of the French 
language, and the services he had performed for the India Company, 
was the translator of the Ezour Vedam, and appears to have be- 
lieved it an authentic work. M. Anquetil du Perron was of the 
same opinion. M. Somnerat, however, seems to have detected the 
error, and describes the Ezour Vedam as not genuine, but the com- 
position of a Missionary at Masulipatam, sows le manteau Brame. 
Mr. Ellis has since ascertained that the original of this work still 
exists among the manuscripts in the possession of the Catholic 
Missionaries at Pondicherry, which are understood to have belonged 
originally to the Society of Jesuits. Besides the Ezour Vedam, 
there are also among these Manuscripts imitations of the other three 
Vedas, each of them in Sanserit, in the Roman character, and in 
the French. Mr. Ellis enters into a philological investigation of the 
manuscripts to show that whether the author were a Native or a 
European, the work must either have originated in the provinces 
of Bengal and Orissa, or have been composed by some one who had 
there learned the rudiments of the Sanscrit. He then gives a list 
of the manuscripts in the possession of the Catholic Missionaries 
and their contents. ‘They are eight innumber. One of them eon- 
cludes by denying the divinity of Bramah, and asserting him to have 
been a man in all respects resembling other human beings. 'They 
are all intended to refute the doctrines, and show the absurdity of 
the ceremonies, inculeated by the Brahmins. ‘The Native Christians 
at Pondicherry are of opinion that they were written by Robertus 
de Nobilibus, a near relation of his holiness Marcellus II., and 
the nephew of Cardinal Bellarmin, and who founded the Madura 
mission about the year 1620. This personage appears to be well 
known both to Hindoos and Christians, under the Sanscrit title of 
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Tatwa-bod’ha-swami, whose writings on polemical theology are said 
to resemble greatly the controversial parts of the Pseudo-vedas, dis- 
covered by Mr. Ellis. That learned gentleman thinks it not impro- 
bable that the substance of them, as they now exist, is from his pen, 
and that they consisted originally, like his works in Tamil, of detached 
treatises on various controversial points, and that some other hand has 
since arranged them in their present form, imposed on them a false 
title, transcribed them into the Roman character, and translated 
them into French. Itis said, however, that the manner, style, form, 
and substance, of the pseudo-vedas do not bear the most distant 
resemblance to the writings, whose titles they assume. Mr. Ellis 
gives an elaborate analysis of the real vedas, and compares them par- 
ticularly with the forgeries. The whole scope of the pseudo-vedas 
is evidently the destruction of the existing belief of the Hindoos, 
without regarding consequences, or caring whether a blank be sub- 
stituted for it or not. The writings of Ram Mohun Roy seem to 
be precisely of the same tendency as the discussions of Robertus 
de Nobilibus. The mission of Madura appears to have been founded 
on the principle of concealing from the Natives the country of the 
missionaries, and imposing them on the people as belonging to the 
sacred tribe of the Brahmins, (Romaca Brahmana was the title” 
they assumed,) and this deception, probably, led to many more. 

‘ The paper of Mr. Ellis, of which we have given this imperfect 
report, displays a profound knowledge of Sanscrit literature, and 
will be read with peculiar interest by the Oriental scholar. 

‘ The same intelligent writer has transmitted to the Society his 
able Dissertation on the Malayalma language, which is spoken in 
the southern provinces of Travancore.’ 


HEROES SERVED.* 


Upon the sileat Danube’s shore 
When evening waits, ’tis sweet to see 
(Their golden wine-cups flowing o’er) 
Our heroes in their revelry. 


A youthful beauty pours the wine, 
And each will pledge a cup to her ; 

And each, of charms that seem divine, 
Would fain become a worshipper. 


* Nay ! heroes, nay !’ the virgin cried, 
* My service—not my love—I give: 

For one alone— for none beside— 
For one alone I love and live.’ 





* From ‘ Popular Servian Poetry—translated by John Bowring.’ 


























ABASSAH, AN ARABIAN TALE.* 


When we reflect how many intellectual qualities must concur to 
form the poetical character, it certainly is not easy to repress our 
wonder that so many persons should imagine themselves poets. 
For nothing in nature is more rare than a real poet. Miracles 
almost occur as frequently. 


Not highest wisdom in debates 
For framing laws to govern states ; 
Notempire to the rising sun 

By valour, conduct, fortune won, 
Such heavenly influence require 
As how to strike the muse’s lyre. 


In fact, the poet that would deserve the name, must unite, with an 
extraordinary degree of understanding, invention to create, and 
imagination and fancy to embellish and beautify his compositions. 
To these he should add chasteness of thought, and a style at once 
various, flexible, elegant, rich, forcible:—in a word, he should be 
able to put in play all the powers of his country’s language. With 
Horace, we despise all middling poetry; for it is not here, as in 
ethics, where virtue is found in the golden mean. In poetry, what 
is not good, is bad. This is the law, and it has been approved by 
all those extraordinary men who applied their minds to the judging 
of works of imagination ; though we observe that, of late, many of 
those persons, who in these times assume the name of critic, are 
pleased to profess another creed, and to speak as if there could 
exist poetry gradually descending in excellence from the apex of 
sublimity down to the very level of the bathos. Almost every pro- 
duction in rhyme that appears, contains, according to them, infal- 
lible tokens, clear and legible types, that the muses have an un- 
fading laurel in store for the author. From the collision of rough 
consonants they perceive bright sparks of genius produced, and the 
headstrong march of untameable verses, which spurn all rule, are 
to them the happiest omens of future ease and fluency of versifica- 
tion. An infusion of extravagant nonsense indicates profundity 
and a philosophical spirit. But much more philosophical is it, and 
more a proof of genius, to drop hints about misanthropical cyni- 
cism, to talk of despising man as a contemptible animal, to turn some 
of Montaigne’s rambling rhapsodies into verse, as Byron did, to 
laugh at the highest efforts of human intellect, which is much easier 
than to imitate them, and (to crown these philosophical pretensions) 
to insinuate a disbelief in the reality of all virtue, and endeavour, 








* Abassah, an Arabian tale, in two cantos. London, 1826, 
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by hints and inuendos, to sap the foundation of all great reputa- 
tions. 


Poetry of this stamp is sure to reckon all the profligate among 
its admirers, and they unfortunately form a tolerably strong party 
among mankind. No doubt, the preparation of so poisonous a drug 
demands great talents and much knowledge ; the assassin of public 
morals must be no vulgar person; he must know the strength and 
the weakness of the place he has to attack; he must have dex- 
terity, he must have courage, he must have perseverance, 

The author of ¢ Abassah’ has no pretentions to rank among these 
philosophers, nor among any others, though he makes an attempt, 
in the beginning of his poem, to philosophize a little in the old 
way on the doings of time, and the vicissitudes of empires. It is, 
however, somewhat dificult to understand what connection there is 
between this rambling rhapsody and the story of ‘ Abassah ;’ no 
more, we suspect, than the ‘ History of England’ has with the Me- 
moirs of Mr. O’Keefe, or Mr. Frederic Reynolds, which, upon this 
author's plan, those ingenious gentlemen might have prefixed to 
their important communications by way of introduction. Among 
all the common-places of the world, no common-place is more com- 
mon than reflections on the death and burial of men and women, 
whether those men and women should happen to be kings and 
queens of Babylon, or honest oceupants of an attic in the Seven 
Dials. Men have always had a trick of dying, even with golden 
crowns on their heads, and in the most sumptuous palaces. Em- 
pires, too, are made of ‘ perishable stuff, and will decay and 
crumble, and pass away from the earth, sometimes without even 
leaving a certain name behind them. For we are told by very 
learned men, that after the wreck and breaking up of Alexander’s 
unwieldly monarchy, among other states that started up out of 
its ruins in the East, there arose av empire in Bactria, which car- 
ried on its operations so quietly, that the Greeks actually forgot 
its existence, and have never once mentioned it in their histories, 
so that this empire of Bactria would have remained forever un- 
known to posterity, if De Guignes had not ferreted out some account 
of it from the Chinese histories. 

But what need had so simple a tale as ‘ Abassah,’ of any introduc- 
tion extending beyond a few lines? What had the story of Haroun’s 
sister to do with Nimrod or Semiramis ¢ 'The author might have con- 
trived other methods of showing his learning, less prejudicial to his 
book, and more creditable to his judgment. However, it is useless 
to dwell upon the defects of so slight a preduction, which merits 
little notice, and would not have obtained any from us, but that its 
subject is Oriental. 

The story of ‘ Abassah,’ as related by D’Herbelot, and from 
him copied into various popular, or, at least, common publications, 
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is well known all over Europe. She was the favourite sister of 
the Caliph Haroun al Raschid, celebrated in history, but rendered 
much more famous by the conspicuous part he acts in the inimi- 
table stories of the ‘ Arabian Nights.’ We do not remember that 
‘ Abassah’ is mentioned in that work; certainly, the first time we 
formed any idea of her talents and beauty, can be traced no farther 
back than the period of our acquaintance with D’Herbelot ; 
which, we imagine, would not have been the case if Abassah had 
made any figure in the Thousand and One Nights. Perhaps, had 
‘ Abassah’ been merely beautiful, and a poetess, posterity would 
have known as little of her history, as it knows of many other beau- 
tiful poetesses who oncesung and were admired, but have now been 
long wrapped up in oblivion, as completely as he who built the 
great Pyramid. But the sister of Haroun paid the usual price of 
renown; her life was a life of bitter vicissitudes; she passed at 
once from a palace intd poverty ; became a vagabond and a beggar; 
was acquainted with cold and hunger; was houseless, friendless, 
proscribed, driven from society. And wherefore ? Did she pollute 
the haram? Did she weave plots, or coneoet poisons for the 
Caliph? Her crime was of a different kind. She obeyed nature in 
preference to the commands of her brother; and in this manner :— 
Haroun, as all the world knows, had for his vizier the celebrated 
Giaffar Barmeki, a man of enlarged views, and ef a noble soul. As 
far as affection is compatible with the temper of a tyrant, that 
pestiferum belluam, as Cicero words it, Haroun loved Giatfar, and 
took great delight in his company. Abassah, too, possessed a 
large share of his partiality, and her songs, and her sprightly wit, 
which were always delightful and always new, contributed in the 
evening to brush away the cares and solicitudes which the business 
of the state cast upon his mind during the day. His sister he met 
of course in the privacy of the haram, where none but his nearest 
relations could be admitted. From thence Giaflar was necessarily 
excluded, and therefore the Caliph found it impossible to enjoy 
Abassah’s company, without sacrificing that of his vizier, which 
habit had rendered necessary in some degree to his complete hap- 
piness. This circumstance tormented him for some time; but as 
tyrants are always ingenious in their inventious, when those inven- 
tions are calculated to inflict pain on their subjects, the Commander 
of the Faithful at length conceived a project, the execution of 
which, as it depended on his will, was easy, and would infallibly 
insure him the pleasure he desired. In short, he resolved that, 
nominally, the Barmeki should be raised to the inexpressible dig- 
nity of brother-in-law to the Caliph, though, in fact, he considered 
it worse than cursing the beard of the Prophet to allow a subject 
of any rank to mix his blood with the imperial current. Accord- 
ing to the fiat of the Cal’ ph, Giaffar and Abassah became husband 
and wife; but they saw each other only in the Caliph’s presence, 
who, having brought them together for his own enjoyment, never 
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dreamed that it was possible they would have the audacity to con- 
ceive a thought of that which might belong to themselves. 'To be 
brief, however, mutual love arose during these meetings, and was 
betrayed by that mute language which nature has bestowed upon 
the passions. The vigilance of the Caliph was eluded—the lovers 
met in secret---and a child being the fruit of those stolen inter- 
views, it was carefully hidden, and at last sent for greater security 
to Mecca. Haroun at length discovered this most natural result of 
his stupid contrivance, and, with the true emotions of a tyrant, put 
the vizier to death, and drove his sister from Bagdad, forbidding all 
his subjects to harbour or protect her under penalty of death. The 
child, which was sent to Mecca, he seems never to have discovered, 
although, like another Herod, he was anxious to find his place of 
concealment, and undoubtedly for the same purpose. 

Such is the transaction upon which the present poem is founded, 
and the author departs but little from the verity of history in his 
incidents, which, heaven knows, are few enough. Having given the 
above outline of the story, we shall show the reader the style in 
which this rhymed version of it has been executed ; premising only, 
that we shall extract the very best passages we could select out of 
the book. 

The first canto opens in the following manner: 

‘Tis sweet, beneath the moonlight ray 
On Degiala’s side, 
To watch the rushing currents stray, 
And mark the falling moonbeams play 
Upon the rippling tide ; 
Whose arrowy waters eager flow, 
And glancing meet that silver glow ; 
While smoothly glides across its breast 
Yon darken’d speck—the Kufa boat, 
Or the tired steersman, sunk to rest, 
Trusts to the waves his ozier float, 
That, fraught with Bochtan's ore, or grain, 
The golden growth of Betlis’ plain, 
From rich Moussul adventured down, 
Seeks safely the imperial town. 
The evening breeze hath ceased to rave ; 
The branching palms no longer wave, 
But, fix’d and motionless on high, 
Stand out against the distant sky. 
The bird is nestling on his bough, 
The city’s sounds are silent now ; 
Yon towers beneath the midnight blaze 
In soften’d shadows shun the gaze, 
While cleams each gilded fane afar 
With quivering rays, a mimic star, 
That idly mocks in dancing light 
Creation’s pause—the noon of night! 
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Now parching herb and withering flower 
Drink the cool dew’s refreshing shower : 
Slow yielded to the gazer’s eye 

Unveils its depths yon dark blue sky, 

And radiant in that hour serene 

Glows thy fair orb, Night’s pensive Queen !’ 


Ghosts are naturalized all the world over. They inhabit every 
inch of building from which the living have been dislodged, and, 
in some parts of the world, have been actually known to put the 
living out of possession. ‘Throughout Mesopotamia, and indeed ge- 
nerally throughout the East, these aérial beings are under no ne- 
cessity of combating for dwelling houses, ruins being nearly as 
numerous as sound buildings, Our author, upon the authority of 
stories whispered in ‘ Kowsha’s vale,’ informs us that the ghosts 
of the ancient kings of Babylonia, dissatisfied with their situation 
in the other world, fly back to their ancient seats, and long, like 
Achilles in the ‘ Odyssey,’ for the return of their departed power : 


* And oft—for thus in Kowsha’s vale 
Reports the darkly whisper’d tale— 
Oft will the wondering peasant’s eye 
The spirits of the past desery, 

And count the aérial forms that dwell 

In sullen tower or secret dell, 

As, mindful of their ancient reign, 

They seek their subject realms again 
There, too, the genii of the air, 

Slaves of the mystic seal, repair, 
Coerced to nightly toil, and raise 

The structures of departed days ; 

That still in midnight splendours gleam, 
But vanish with the morning beam.’ 


The following description of the effect produced on Balshazzar, 
by the appearance of the hand-writing on the wall, is a favourable 
specimen of the author’s powers: 


‘—— Rooted to the lofty throne, 

Why stands the monarch—fixed—alone ? 
Alas !—where quench’d in living fire 
The torches’ fainting gleams expire, 
Too well his fate-struck eye surveys 
The shadowy hand—the mystic blaze ! 
There stands the fearful doom reveal’d, 
His days,—his kingdom,—number’d,—seal’d. 
Even as he reads the glowing walls 

The torrent bursts—the rampart falls— 
And, answering to the Hebrew’s word, 
Peals the wild cry of conquest heard ! 
His feast is blood !—his sceptred power 
Is broken—vanish’d—in an hour ; 
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Abassah, an Arabian Tale. 


And weighed, and wanting in the scale, 
His life is but a dreamer’s tale! 

Yon western glow faint lingers yet— 
It was his empire's sun that set ; 
Secure in conscious glory then— 

Now, trampled by the feet of men! 
Eve saw his pride: the scarce gray morn 
Beholds his midnight splendours shorn, 
Another to his throne succeed, 

His kingdom subject to the Mede ; 

And this his night of boundless bliss— 
His boast—his banquet—spread for this !’ 


Solomon says, ‘ he that increaseth knowledge increaseth sor- 
row ;’ and he must have said it in a moment of ennui, when one of 
his seven hundred wives had given him some peculiar provocation, 
which he found all his knowledge incapable of teaching him to 
bear with patience. Without equal cause, or temptation, a thou- 
sand peevish mortals, who would willingly be esteemed philo- 
sophers, have since vented their spleen in invectives against know- 
ledge, with which they were out of humour, for the same reason, 
perhaps, that the fox in the fable pronounced the grapes sour and 
not worth reaching. Lord Byron, a very philosophical person, 
found himself sadly incommoded by the extent of his knowledge, and 
seemed to insinuate that the weight of it would at length sink him 
to the grave. He, no doubt, had knowledge; and of a certain 
species it might have been well, perhaps, had he had less ; but his 
lamentations at being too knowing have induced many honest and 
simple versifiers, very far from being in the same predicament, 
to bewail the too great abundance of their ideas, as if, God help 
them! their minds were as rich and overflowing as the coffers of 
Delphi or Loretto. But among all this too-knowing generation, 
we never happened to find gan adversary of wisdom, a thing which 
very few, from King Solomon down to Byron, could honestly com- 
plain of being oppressed with. The author of ‘ Abassah,’ however, 
has pushed the matter to extremities, and instead of vituperating 
geometry, or politics, or dialectics, has without the least ceremony 
thrown the first stone at wisdom, and declared boldly that 
whatever adds to the science of happiness (for wisdom is no other) 
adds to woe. This certainly is having clear ideas of things, and 
and being possessed of too much knowledge. To come to so pro- 
found a conclusion, a writer must be deep in logic, and have 
made long inroads on the domains of philosophy. But, lest the 
reader should suspect we have exaggerated the ignorance and 
confusion of ideas which display themselves in this passage, we 


copy it: 
* Hard is his task who toils through art 
To find a balsam for the heart ; 
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Abassah, an Arabian Tale. 


And learning’s ransack’d stores but show 
Who adds to wisdom, adds to woe.” 


The lines in which Abassah speaks of the feelings she ex- 
perienced when Giaffar’s image first awakened love in her bosom, 
are tolerably good ; and they are the only ones of that character 
which occur in thirty-eight pages : 


‘T ran, with restless feet, to press 
The garden's fragrant wilderness, 
And sought my bower: but could not stay, 
Some feeling forced my steps to stray : 
Wide stretch’d above the broad blue sky, 
Fresh worlds seem’d opening from on high ; 
Where’er [I moved an Eden bloom’d ; 
A secret Dliss my breast illumed ; 
Rapt, as when first the spirit eyes 
The blooming bowers of Paradise, 
And feels its balmy gales bestow 
A purer sense—~a holier glow.— 
Earth, air, and heaven, appear’d my own ; 
Throughout their space I breathed alone ; 
All nature thrill’d with ecstacy ; 
Creation hung outspread for me ; 
And brightly smiled the future then, 
As life could never frown again. 
My heart was heaven!—but oh! how fast 
The visionary transport pass’d !— 
For though at times the thoughts of clay 
Through fields of ether, floating, stray, 
The habitant of skies alone ; 
And deem that sting of meaner care 
Can never reach the child of air— 
Too soon will earth reclaim her own ; 
And fancy droop her eagle wing, 
And sink, in haman suffering.’ 


The following is Abassah’s description of the secret fears which 
seized: on her while uncertain whether or not the Caliph had dis- 
covered the real state of things: 


* Despite of stars and mortal charm 
That strove to veil or soothe alarm, 
Too long to constant fears resign'd 
A secret terror fill’d my mind. 
Strange is the pulse that, ’mid repose, 

And ere the busier brain conceive— 
Presentient, coming evil knows 

By distant signs that ne’er deceive. 
The dark foreboding, justly deeming 
All is not tranquil as in seeming ; 
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Lines. 






The Isfar * presage, that pervades 
The glimmering future’s breaking shades, 
As each unfolding form of things 

Its impress on the senses flings, 

And all the conscious soul imbues, 

Slow darkening with their deepening hues.* 








These are all the passages we could find worth extracting from 
this poem. The reader may judge, by their complexion, what the 
author is capable of, and, we can scarcely doubt, will agree with 
us in thinking that, whatever be his forte, certainly poetry is not 
that thing. No advice reviewers give to authors, especially to 
bad poets, is ever followed ; or else we would venture to counsel 
this writer to draw up as quickly as possible a deed of eternal 
separation between himself and the Muses. 


































LINES 
Occasioned by reading the ‘ Giaour.” 


Wuen to thy shrine revered, the votive bays 
I lately bore of undissembled praise, 
I deemed thy ‘ Bride’ the loveliest saddest child 
That ever on a Poet’s dream had smiled.— 
But, oh! I knew not, felt not half thy power : 
These eyes had wept not Leila’s blighted flower : 
This heart had mourned not o’er the dying Giaour. 
Oh, what a cloudless blaze of dazzling song ! 
In glory roll the golden tides along, 
Melodious waves that glow in Fancy’s beam ; 
Of soft ambrosial verse a fountain stream. 
With pride i hail thee, Chief of Bards on earth, 
» And joy that favoured Britain gave thee birth. 
Yet hold—I may not laud where praise were vain, 
Nor with my lowly, uncongenial strain, 
Th’ indignant Muse offend, that will the lay disdain. 
Berhampore. H. S. B. 





* Isfar, or morning twilight. 
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MONSIEUR CESAR MOREAU’S NEW WORK ON THE ROYAL AND 
COMMERCIAL NAVY OF ENGLAND. 


Ayoruer proof of the surprising industry and research of this 
really extraordinary individual has just issued from the English 
press : and we know aot whether the sight of its crowded, yet lucidly 
arranged and instructive pages, has most excited our wonder or 
our approbation, There cannot be many such men as Mr. Moreau 
on the globe at any one time. They are wonders, that appear 


* Like angels’ visits, few and far between.’ 


One in every century would be as many as could be expected. To 
look at his labours, one is tempted to suspect, either that they are 
produced by the agency of steam or some other great modern im- 
provement in the powers of production; or, as was believed of 
Napoleon in the East, that he never sleeps, but gives to labour the 
hours which other men consume in pleasure or repose. But his 
works are not mere monuments of patient labour, as might be said 
of those of the artist of Ispahan, who was occupied for fifty years 
of his life in carving and ornamenting a walking stick, or of those of 
many of the early monks, who spent years in illuminating parchment 
missals. Mr. Moreau’s labours are eminently useful, and highly 
conducive to the diffusion of a species of knowledge of the greatest 
importance in statistics, but which so few could muster the courage 
to undertake the painful task of acquiring by patient and unremit- 
ting research. He has had access to all the official records of the 
country, it is true, but this is no more than thousands of Englishmen 
have enjoyed every day in the year. Mr. Moreau’s merit is greater 
then theirs, however, chiefly because he has had the wisdom to 
perceive, and the industry to act on the conviction of the great 
advantage which must result to the community by reducing this 
mass of chaos into order, and acquainting them with the results 
of his researches as to facts, leaving them to deduce the seasonings 
and consequences necessarily resulting. 


We conceive that no political economist, statesman, historian, 
mariner, or merchant, ought to be without a copy of the several 
tabular works which Mr. Moreau has from time to time laid before 
the world. An analysis of either of them would far exceed the 
limits of any periodical. ‘They are indeed themselves the essence 
of all the materials which had come before him: and condensation 
and distillation having been already carried to their utmost limits, 
it would be impossible, without being unintelligible, to make any 
farther abridgment. We shall select, however, from among the 
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infinite number and variety of his tables, a very few only of those 
which come more particularly within the scope and tendency of 





Moreau's New Work 


our journal, and leave them to make their due impression on the 


reader. 


No. I. 


INCREASE OF THE NAVIGATION BETWEEN GREAT BRITAIN AND AsIA. 
Number of British ships cleared outwards from Great Britian to Asia in the 


years specified—from 1820 to 1825. 























Years. |Ships} Years. sip Years. [Ships Years. | Ships. | Years. | Ships.| Years. | Ships 
1800 | 67 | 1804 | 64 | 1808 | 52 | 1815 | 123 | 1819 | 117 | 1823 | 151 

1801 | 77 | 1805 | 57 | 1809 | 43 | 1816 | 164 | 1820 | 126 | 1S24 | 160 

1802 | 77 | 1806 | 63 | 1810 | 55 | 1817 | 201 | 1821 | 115 | 1825 | 196 

608 | 66 | 1007 | Ae | 1812 | 66 | 1016 | 108 | lems | 165 


The records for the years 1812 to 1813, were destroyed by the fire at the 
Custom House, London, in 1814. 


No. IT. 


A Statement showing the extraordinary Progress of the British Royal Navy, 
JSrom the year 1652 to the Ist of January 1827. 
































The number of Foreign vessels captured and afterwards purchased for 
































Number of guns, from | ¢ | ShipsoftheNavy. — 
aie _——— a ¢ A— ‘ 
100} 80 | 74 | 60) 50} 38 | 20 | 2 | Gana | From | Of 58 
Years. | to | to | to | to | to] to to S | Total, \60tot20) guns & 
120 | 98 78 64 | 58 46 36 A fet under. 
No.| No.| No. | No.| No.| No. | No. | No. No, No. No. 
1652}; Ll} 1) —j} 1] IL] I} 88) 44] 102 3] 99 
1676 | 4 8 | 11} 12} 10] 28| 14] 59] 148) 35] 118 te 
1685 | 5})17) 81} 10}10} 35] 11] 60} 179) 63} 118 
1701 | 6|30| 27| 18] 4] 40] 44| 87] 256) 81 | 175 
1714| 7| 29! 26/19) 50] 24] 42) 50] 247) 81 | 166 
1727 | 7/120, 24/18) 46] 24) 2 45] 233) 781! 155 
1744 | 6 | 30 | 26| 31) 35] 80] 40; 104] 302] 93 | g09 
1756 | 5/20, 48 36 | 33 | 38 | 45 1384] 320) 109} ail 
1760 | 5} 20) 43/59/28, 32] 83 142] 412] 197 | 285 
1765 | 5|18{ 86| 57} 21] 12] $2) 157] 497 | 135 | 972 
1770} 3417! 61/54) 10} 9| 70 141! 367 | 137 | 930 
1775 | 4{| 20! 64/ 43 | 12 71 79) 105] 340! 131 | 209 
1780} 4 2h 67 | 51 | 20} 24| 86) 174] 490 | 148 | 347 
1785} 5|26!) 72: 46117] 48| 91) 95] 471! 149 | 392 
1790 | 6/26), 72) 42/17] 45| 89) 181 | 478 | 146 | 332 
1795 |. 9/29; 78 | 40} 20] 71} 91 | 155] 510 | 156 | 854 
1800 | 11 | 80) 97 45 | 2h| 97) OL | 352) 757 | 183 | 574 
18905 | 12} 25 105 39/21! 106] 85! 414! $07 | 181 | 626 
1810 | 13 } 34. 160 » 36, 16 | 158 | 88) 583} 1048! 243 | S05 
1815 | 17 | 26: 149 | 22 | 20 | 160} 65 425] 884] 214 | 670 
1820 | 28 | 22) 99] 10 | 13/| 119] 62 260} 613} 149 | 464 
1827 | 26 | 23 ' SI | 12 | 23 | 117 | 127 | 197 | 606) 142 | 464 


the 


use of the Brish Royal Navy, was, in the year 1793, 25 ships; in 1802, 253; 
in 1809, 272; and in 1820, only 54. 

The number of ships of war and other vessels of the Royal Navy, sold 
since the conclusion of the Peace, has been, 445 ships of 229,847 tons; 112 of 
136,817 tons, on condition of being broken up, and the other 333 of 93,530 


tons sold unconditionaily. 
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on the Navy of England. 


No. III. 
Comparative Statement of the Total Number of the British Naval Force in 
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the East Indies, on the \st of each Month, from the year 1794 to 1813. 



































ad 
Statement, showing the distribution of the British Naval Force in the East 
Indies, in February 1827, under the command of Rear-Admiral Sir 


William Hall Gage. 



































No. IV. 


z= | Total number of British Ships in the East Indies in De ae 
Ye) &) FI 2 {3/¢\2 |2 
le elglielalsleleleie ie 
3 Sleleie/3/2)2/s/5 /2 | & 
1794} 8 8 10 13 16 10 
1795 | lo | 10 { 12 | 17 | 21 | 20 | 23 | 26 | g5 | 21) 19 | 20 
1796 | 22 | 21 | 21 | 25 | 27 | 29 | 29 | 29] 30 | 32) 83 | 31 
1797 | 33 | 87 | 86 | 41 | 41 | 41 | 40 | 39] 37 | 41 | 41 | 40 
1798 | 36 | 86 | 37 | 87 | 35 | 84] 86 | 45 | 41 | 40 | 40 | 
1799 | 39 | 41 | 87 | 88 | 40 | 40 | 41 | 89 | 37 | 89 | 39 | 40 
1800 | 39 | 88 | 36 | 40 | 40 | 43 | 42 | 40 | 43 | 89 | 37 | 87 
1801 | 57 | 37 | 35 | 86 | 38 | 41 | 40 | 41 | 37 | 87 | 39 | 44 
1802 | 45 | 44] 46 | 46 | 45 | 45 | 45 | 44] 45 | 44) 41 | 41 
1803 | 41 | 43 | 41 | 85 | 27 | 27 | 23 | 25 | 25 | 26 | 26 | 26 
1804 | 21 | 25 | 29 | 80 | 31 | 31 | 80 | 28 | 27 | 27 | 28 | 28 
1805 | 28 | 28 | 31 | 32 | 33 | 34 | 28 31 | 83 | 82] 35 | 39 
1806 | 41 | 89 | 39 | 42 | 43 | 39 | 40 | 40 | 86 | 38 | 35 | 89 
1807 | 37 | 37 | 37 | 85 | 37 | 40 | 89 | 87 | 41 | 44] 44) 41 
1508 | 39 | 3 39 | 39 | lo | 40 | 88 | 39 | 87 | 36} 35 | 24 
1809 | 24 | 39 | 88 | 86 | 35 | 34 | 35 | 29 | 36 | 86) 29 | 85 
18i0 | 34 | 48 | 39 | 37 | 38 | 85 | 44 | 45 | 42 | 40) 39 | 88 
ISI! | 37 | 36 | 36 | 32 | 35 | 36 | 32 | 37 | 42 | 87 | 34) 31 
1S12 | 29 | 29 | 28 | 81 | 35 | 20 | 22 | 22 | 25 | 24) 22 | 26 
1813 | 20 | 21 | 24 1 26 | 27 | 25 | 30 | 82) 24 | 22 | 22 | 22 












































| | FJ 3 5 Number of Sea- 
miermen elAlale (lal. (eee 
Ships Mamet ofgue) 2) ES) EE] E | 8 ¢ ship im 
pele (3/28/2812 |\-—~—~ 
|} oO a = ro) D a Peace | War. 
No. | No, | No. | No. | No. | No. | No. No. No. 
Warspite, 76 l 5 1 2 5 l 851 to 650, 
Java, 52 l 6 1 8 7 1 160 to 350 
Boadicea, 46 1 5 1 l 7 1 120 to 140 
Atholl, 28 1 3 1 l 2 1 60 to 130 
Rainbow, 28 l 3 ! 1 2 l 60 to 130 
Success, 28 1 3 1 2 2 1 60 to 130 
Tamar, 26 l 3 1 1 2 1 40 to 1380 
Cyrene, 20 1 |°2 1 2 1 38 to 120 
Hind, 20 1 2 1 2 1 88 to 120 
Martin, 20 1 2 1 2 1 88 to 120 
Slaney, 20 l 3 1 2 1 38 to 120 
Champion, 18 1 2 1 2 1 30 to 100 
Fly, 18 i 2 1 2 1 30 to 100 
Pandora, is 1 2 ] 2 1 30 to 100 
Total, | 418 | 14 | 43 | 14 | 1) | 41 | 14 | 1,093t0 2,440 








The Java and Boadicea have each a Chaplain. Pat. J. Blake is the Flag 
Lieutenant of the Squadron, and John Irving is Secretary of the Admiral, 
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Moreau’s New Work on the Navy of England. 





No. V. 


Navigation between Great Britain and Asia. 













































Britisr Sures 
- Bntered Inwards into Great é Cieared Outwards from Great : 
Britain from Asia, | £ Britain to Asia. 
- ~~ yy $ t “~ yy 
. Ship« | Burthen. | Men. | > Ships. | Burthen. Men. 
No. Tons. No. | No. | Tons. No 
39 27,741 BS | 1787 33 24,537 “ 
40 29,777 |SEE= | 1788 35 | 28,768 |SSES. 
41 | 29,508 |= $.8) 1789 | 30 | obo13 |* 3,8) 
33 27,122 |2e%e-| 1790 31 | 26,408 | Fe bE~ | 
33 26,351 |" SF= | 1791 38 28486 |= Se = 
28 21,560 2,541 1792 36 28,777 3,444 
33 26,727 3,251 1793 52 40,816 5,081 
42 34,729 3,011 1794 41 | 30,894 3.536 
64 46,299 5,617 1795 49 35,430 4,068 
51 31,575 3,998 1796 82 60,944 7,043 


52 34,661 4,119 1797 55 44,058 4.933 
72 63,880 5,477 1798 45 36,368 3,778 
52 38,751 4,599 1799 47 43,429 5,180 


| 

| ! 
62 49,635 | 5,880 1800 67 | 51,292 5,767 

| | 





63 51,020 5,770 1801 7 56,028 5,972 

88 65,718 7,872 1802 77 61,800 7,368 

70 57,765 6,035 1803 58 51,606 6,241 

47 43,941 4,737 1804 G4 58,658 6,444 

60 54,688 | 6,184 1805 57 45,369 5,029 
| 











42 38,131 | 4,298 | 1806 63 54,692 | 5.923 | 

52 38,600 | 4,140 | 1807 52 | 42,715 | 4460 | 

58 56,009 | 6,194 | 1808 52 | 45,082 | 4,896 | 

42 | 38814 | 4370 | 1809 43 | 42015 | 4,416 | 
| 



















































68 58,238 | 6,427 ISl0 55 47,563 5,129 
| 48 | 40,339 | 4,378 | ISII 58 51,817 6,251 
* * * . =e } + ” * * ** 
* ee | we | * | * ** | #6 
106 | 73,649 | $353 | 1814 | 62 | 42997 | 4,761 
9% | 70,109 | $217 | 1815 123 | 80.967 | 8,700 
116 | 84691 | 8,737 | ISI6 | 164 99,392 | 9,373 | 
134 80,686 9,312 1817 201 109,404 9,582 | 
187 | 104,110 | 7,953 ISI8 198 109,871 8,726 | 
184 | 104,421 | 8,153 1Sl9 117 71,590 | 6,193 
152 88,874 | 7,024 1820 126 74,593 | 6,053 
119 77,246 | 6,226 1821 115 74,406 | 6,196 
103 | 68,169 | 5.918 | Is22 | 145 | $6,912 | 7,188 | 
123 | $1,855 | 6,639 1823 151 $2,799 6,929 | 
150 | 86,758 | 6,982 1824 160 93,482 7.952 | 
132 | 77,311 | 6,854 | 1925 196 | 101,198 | S419 | 
| 1826 | | 
No. VI. 


List of the Ships of War built at Bombay. 


ASi@,....+00eeeeee0++ S4 guns, launched in 1824. 
IB occ ong cccccvee OO 06s500000> cean SEL 
NE, 6 iss 0:6 Pe. Peay eee 








* The Records for the years ISi2 and 1513 were destroyed by the fire at 
the Custom House, London, in 18/4. 











Th e Rhine 


Melville,............ 74 guns, launched in 1817 
WellenhOy, «..:0:00:6.0:00 0) Piaevieg's. «9, Gewese IBIS. 
Amphitrite,.......20¢. 46 ...0550. do.. .. 1816. 
Madagascar,.. .g..02- 46 ....000. GO. oeee 1922. 
Seringapatam,........ 46........ do. .... IS19. 
Trincomalee, ....220+ 46 seseoees UO. eee 1817. 
Zebra (brighy.....++- 1S .....00- dO. 24. ISLS. 
Cameleon (brig),..... 10........ do. .... ISIG. 
Gon: 5 iccivess Ts er Oa ee 
N. B.—The Bombay of 84 guns has been building since the year 1820, 
and will be very soon launched. 


THE RHINE. 
Written at Nonnenwerth.* 


in other lands I 've woke my song, 
Where eastern splendours shine, 

But oh! such minstrel would but wrong 
Thy lovely scenes, blue Rhine. 

Yet still I fain one little wreath 
Of bumble verse would twine, 

For memory's sake, though all beneath 
Thy beauty, glorious Rhine. 

And I shall turn, when many a day 
And scene have passed, to thine, 

And envy those who happy stray 
By thy sweet banks, fair Rhine. 

Far far away will be my grave, 
But I shall not repine, 

If my worn spirit freedom have 
To dwell by thee, dear Rhine. 

Adieu, adieu! though on thy shore 
Ring mightier harps than mine, 

There ’s not a heart that loves thee mor 
Than I do, glorious Rhine. 


The Rhine, the Rhine, the mighty Rhine ! 
How regally he flows 

Through the flushed kingdom of the vine 
That in his presence glows ; 

The Cesars ruled no realm like his, 

From Thulé to Persepolis. 

He is the monarch of our souls, 
*Gainst whom we ne’er rebel, 

Though, from the Tropics to the Poles, 
His countless subjects dwell. 

Cato himself would hold divine 

Thy right to rule, illustrious Rhine ! 








* From a Volume of Poems by Ilenry Meredith Parker—now iv the Press. 
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The Rhine. 






A hundred princes win renown 
In dwelling by thy tide ; 

Who thinks of monarch or of crown, 
Of regal power, or pride? * 

Men only know each sovereignty 

Because it lies, bright Rhine, near thee. 










The battle-shock of armies there 
Hath stained thy fields with gore ; 

We only sigh that such things were, 
And think of them no more ; 

For who could dwell on aught of woe 

Beside thy free and joyous flow? 








The Prussian Eagle floats above 
The forest and the fell, 

Where nothing but the gentle dove 
Should all alarmless dwell ; 

But we forgive his soaring there 

If he guard well a scene so fair. 










The Rhine, the Rhine, the mighty Rhine ! 
As in the mid-day sky 

One glorious scene alone doth shine 
In matchless majesty, 

So thou art peerless and alone 

Of all the rivers earth doth own. 




























And, like the sun, thou sendest forth 
Thy rich and cheering streams 

Of liquid light, till South and North 
Are joyous in its beams ; 

And, what no sun or sunbeams can, 

Thou warm’st the very soul of man. 


Would [a new religion found, 
Like Mahomet, of yore, 
I’d bring men to the fairy ground 
Of this enchanting shore, 
When Autumn’s glorious sun-set shines 
On golden corn and ripen’d vines. 


I want for Nectar, but the wine 
That woos the glance of flame 
Which the sun scatters, where entwine 
The vines of Rudisheim ; 
¢ And for my Houris, Rhenish girls, 
With deep blue eyes, and sunny curls. 


And I would ask, what prophet e’er 
Could shadow forth so well, 

To human eyes, the heaven, where 
His own true faith should dwell? 

But mine—behold it !—in the skies 


Thus ever glows my Paradise. 














EXCURSIONS ON THE BANKS OF THE NILE. 


No. Ill 


Voyage from Cairo, by the Nile, to Gizah. Ascent to the Summit, 
and Examination of the Interior, of the Great 
Pyramid. 


I awoke at three o’clock in the morning from the pleasant 
slumber into which [ had fallen, and found we had but just arrived 
at the edge of the Desert, which was as far as our barge from 
Cairo could convey us by the waters of the Nile, and that we had 
nearly a league to walk over the sands to reach the pyramids. We 
therefore disembarked, and, assembling all our armed force, 
marched forward by a brilliant moonlight. A few jackalls and 
straggling Bedouins crossed our way without attempting to molest 
us, and, after an hour’s fatiguing exertion, we rested at the base 
of the largest of these mountain masses, and made a most luxuriant 
breakfast on cold fowl, biscuit, and wine. 


The optical deception which the pyramidal form occasions is 
almost incredible. From the first view I caught of the pyramids, 
when sailing up the Rosetta branch of the Nile, they appeared 
like mountains ; the magnitude of which did not sensibly increase 
by a nearer approach of several leagues. At Cairo, from whence 
they do not seem more than three or four miles off, their appearance 
is nearly the same ; and, after advancing towards them for as many 
leagues more, they really seem to retire as one approaches, and 
even, at a hundred paces distant, had not that immensity of size 
which expectation attaches to them. But, seated actually at their 
base, and looking upward to their summits, they surpass in enor- 
mity the anticipation of the most sanguine minds. Instead of finding 
an edifice, such as one would imagine to have been the grandest 
production of human labour, the eye beholds a towering mountain 
built of rocks, the gigantic features of whose minutest parts fill the 
imagination with an awe and wonder that must be felt to be con- 
ceived. The space occupied by one of the stones which had been 
removed from the base formed a sort of cavern in which we break- 
fasted ; and as the exterior of the angles were much injured by 
time and forcible violations, smaller fragments of those masses were 
scattered round in every direction; but, even amidst these, the 
straggling Arabs whom we saw, and the individuals of our party, 
looked rather like puppets than men, so diminutive were they in the 
scale of comparison. 

As I was desirous of reaching the summit of the Great Pyramid 
sufficiently early to witness the sun-rise from its top, I dressed 
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snugly for the attempt, and, followed by my Arab servant, whose 
attachment to me overcame his fears, we ascended on the south- 
west angle, the most difficult to mount, but where we had the full 
light of the setting moon, while the opposite angles were darkened 
with the obscurity of night. Every step presented an obstacle ; for, 
independently of the height of the stones themselves, which is gene- 
rally from three to four feet, the sandy winds of the Desert had so 
worn away many of them, that there was no hold for the hands 
nor feet, and we were frequently obliged to descend a little, remount 
again, and traverse the building, from right to left, in search of a 
practicable place. My servant’s endeavours to dissuade me from 
the task were not more frequent than the suggestions of my own 
mind to the same effect ; but, though my head grew dizzy when I 
looked below, and my heart palpitated with fear, the idea of the 
ascent having been accomplished by others was sufficient to renew my 
courage, and inspire me with fresh perseverance, and my reward, 
on attaining the lofty summit, was correspondingly great. I looked 
below and trembled ; my clenched hands grasped the firm angles 
of the massive stones, as if they were determined never to forego 
their hold ; and when fT had recovered my first sensations of alarm, 
although I walked upon a platform of thirty or forty feet square, I 
dared not approach the brink of this tremendous precipice. This 
turbulence of feeling, however, gradually subsided, and I sat with 
composure to view the full-orbed Luna sink into the western 
Desert, her brilliance fading before Aurora’s blush. If rapidity 
of ideas, and quick succession of enjoyments, be a standard by 
which to measure the duration of time, the hour I passed here was 
at least a day. Its pleasures were as great as its novelty was 
delightful, and it was alone worth all the labour of a voyage to 
enjoy. 

The stars began gradually to disappear: Aldebaran and the 
Pleiades were a little westward of the meridian, and Castor and 
Pollux were among the last that faded. The azure vault of heaven 
grew brighter from the smile that morning threw along it; the 
orient blush still deepened, till Apollo, in the pomp of majesty, rose 
slowly from the glowing east, and bade the world again awake to 
life, to love, and happiness. I was among the first to kiss his beams 
on this meridian of our globe, and received his earliest rays on my 
uncovered brow, while those beneath me were still awaiting his 
approach in twilight. I remembered Moore’s beautiful allusion to 
the pious orisons of Orpheus, who hailed the morning radiance of 
his god Apollo, in hymns as lofty as his lyre was sweet ; and if 
poetry and music possess a charm, never was an occasion more cal- 
culated to call it forth. Had Shakspeare, Milton, or Thomson 
been here, how would they have been enchanted? Sweetly as they 
have sung the beauties of nature ; sublime as all their strains have 
been; their conceptions here would, perhaps, have soared beyond 
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them still, and been as elevated as the summit from which they 
would have gazed upon the world in miniature below. I never en- 
vied or coveted poetic talents so much as at this moment ; I never 
felt my own deficiency so strongly. My mind seemed paralysed ; 
for, amidst this scene of grandeur and magnificence, though I had 
taken my pencil to catch the images before they faded, my hand 
refused to do its office, and my imagination was as barren as the 
Lybian Desert that bounded the western view! How beautiful, 
how extensive, how rich, how varied was the landscape! The Nile, 
a wonder in itself, nearly at the highest pitch of inundation, covering 
the whole valley of Egypt with its swelling waters, depositing the 
germ of fertility and abundance in its prolific sediment, and 
dividing the fields and gardens into clustered islands, by the serpen- 
tine meandrings of its thousand streams—the domes and spires of 
the holy city—the chateaux of Gizeh and Boulak—the aqueductal 
arches of Fostat—the verdure of the isle of Rhoda—the white sails 
that glided through the channels of these floating fields, seattered 
like pearls and emeralds upon a liquid mirror—the contrast of 
the grey Mokattam and the sterile sands that form the boundaries 
of this delicious valley—all viewed from the lofty summit of this 
gigantic monument of human labour, whose origin is unknown, 
whose very violation is lost in the night of ages, whose massive 
strength seems to mock eternity, to hold destruction at defiance, and 
brave successive ages as they pass,—formed a scene which poets 
may imagine, but which another language must be created to 
describe. 

After breathing a thousand regrets at the necessity of quitting 
this eminence so soon, and gazing again upon the scene as though I 
wished to carry away with me an impression never to be erased, we 
came down by the north-eastern angle, which, though much more 
perfect than its opposite one, is still difficult to descend. Where 
the work was uninjured the closeness of the jointures was admirable ; 
these giants in art appeared to have united the greatest masses 
with much more skill and perfection than their degenerate descend- 
ants can now build up their cottage walls. 

After reposing for a few minutes from the fatigue of our descent, 
we assembled on the hill of sand that has accumulated about the 
base of the Great Pyramid, and, placing the Janissaries to guard 
the mouth of the first channel, we left our clothes at the entrance, 
and descended the sloping passages, wearing only a shirt, night-cap, 
and drawers, each with a pistol in one hand, and a lighted torch 
in the other, precautions which ere all necessary, because the 
Bedouins have been known both te conceal themselves in the inte- 
rior, and to enter after visitors, as well as to block up the passage 
in order to prevent their return, with a view to the robbery of their 
persons. 7 


This entrance, now level with the sand, was, in the time of 
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Strabo, about midway between the base and summit, so much has 
this meving soil gained upon the building. The passage itself is 
about five feet square, built of a yellowish marble, exquisitely 
joined and highly polished, inclining in a gentle angle towards its 
centre and base, but so filled with rubbish and sand, as to render 
it necessary literally to crawl on the hands and knees in several 
places. It extended for about a hundred feet in length, when we 
met with an immense block which seemed to close the entrance. 
On digging out the sand and stones, however, from underneath it, 
we worked ourselves through with great difficulty, like serpents, 
losing the skin in several places about the shoulders, knees, and 
elbows. Here we found ourselves in a sort of cavern, with a pas- 
sage winding to the right, which had been cut through immense 
masses of granite, and at length discontinued. 


Denon’s plan, which I retained perfectly in my memory, taught 
me to search for the ascending gallery in another direction ; but I 
was so deceived by the immensity of the scale, that instead of 
finding mere biocks of granite, as I expected from his description, 
they were literally rocks and caves. 

We climbed over these without much difficulty, and ascending 
the first gallery, came to the well which is on the right-hand of 
the landing-place as we entered. The depth of this has been much 
spoken of, and traditions prevail of persons having gone into it 
without ever returning, the truth of which it is now impossible to 
ascertain ; but on throwing down several stones it was easy to dis- 
tinguish by their sounds that the passage was serpentine, and of 
great depth, as the noise of them did not suddenly cease, but 
diminished gradually by distance. Of all the conjectures which 
have been urged relative to the use of this channel, none appears 
to me so probable as that which assigns it to a communication with 
the Sphinx, by which the ancient Egyptian priests descended to 
inclose themselves in the body of that monster, and deliver their 
oracles to the admiring multitude. Who knows but that it was by 
some such stratagem as this that they acquired sufficient ascend- 
ancy over the minds of the people to induce their perseverance in 
this gigantic task, under the deceptive persuasion that this oracle 
repeated to their ears the commands of the Deity ? 


Pursuing the horizontal gallery, we reached the apartment 
called the Queen’s chamber, now nearly filled with rubbish, and 
the abode of bats. As it offered nothing curious beyond the 
massiveness and perfect unity of its construction, we returned by 
the same passage, and ascended the grand gallery which leads to 
the royal chamber of the Sarcophagus. It would be difficult to 
explain the nature of this gallery by a drawing, and still more so by 
a written description. ‘The angle of its ascent is about 45°; its 
whole breadth from six to eight feet, and its height from twenty- 
five to thirty feet. Its chief peculiarity is that the walls close in 
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toward the top in an inverted pyramidal form , the layers of stone, 
instead of retiring behind each other as they ascend, each project- 
ing over the range below it, in the same proportion, and conse- 
quently rendering the passage an oblong pyramid of space, which 
is very imperfectly indicated by straight lines in all the plans I have 
seen. 


On each side of the entrance to the royal chamber, are flutings, 
cut perpendicularly in the granite, the only species of sculpture or 
ornament to be seen throughout the building ; and here the per- 
fection of architecture, as it regards closeness of union and soli- 
dity, seems to have been displayed, in conformity to the rigorous 
inviolability which the ancients studied in their sepulchral retreats. 
This apartment is about thirty fect long, fifteen wide, and nearly 
the same height. The sarcophagus, which lies at the western end 
of it, is about the dimensions of a well grown man; but I knew not 
what to think of the veracity of travellers, when I remembered that 
M. Maillet, who, according to Savary, visited it forty times with all 
the care imaginable, supposes (and hopes, too, that all persons of 
sense will approve his judgment) that this hall contained many 
other sarcophagi besides that of the king ; above all, of the persons 
who were shut up with him alive in this tomb, ‘ pour lui tenir en 
quelque sorte compagnie :’ and all this, founded on thesimportant 
discovery of two small niches, through which he supposes they 
received their supplies of air and food! but which have no more 
resemblance to apertures of that description than the pyramid 
itself to a palace. When I remembered this, with the host of other 
conjectures that were fresh in my memory, and contrasted it with 
the positive assertion of Volney, that this chamber is so obscure 
and narrow that it never can have contained more than one dead 
body ; I was more convinced than ever that it is as necessary to 
see as to judge for one’s self, and that books are in general but 
imperfect guides compared with actual observation. 


Plans and dimensions of the interior of this pyramid had been so 
frequently taken, that I despaired of rendering any service to future 
visitors by repeating them ; and to convey an adequate idea of this 
colossal monument to the student in his closet, I candidly con- 
fess my perfect inability. Denon has said but little, yet that little 
has the merit of fidelity. Savary, joining his own observations to 
those of Maillet, has given a strange medley of fact and falsehood, 
certainty and conjecture: while Volney has expressed a volume, 
when he simply says, ‘ All travellers speak of them with enthu- 
siasm—and enthusiasm they may well inspire.’ 


Recovering from the labyrinth of reflections into which my mind 
had wandered, as I sat within the sarcophagus, in which I had lain 
down with a view to ascertain its adaptation to the human form,— 
admiring the grandeur of the motive, detesting the tyranny of the 
means,---envying the skill of the masters, despising the servility of 
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the slaves,---applauding the ambition of rivalling eternity, yet smil- 

ing at the secret justice of that destiny which had dispersed in air 
the scattered atoms of a heart once swoln with more than human 
pride, and made the destruction of its organic being still more 
complete than the monument which once entombed it was enor- 
mous—I quitted this gloomy sanctuary with regret at the necessity 
of our departure, for there was a pleasure even in the melancholy 
it inspired, which I would willingly have prolonged. 

After washing our bodies, which were covered with dirt from 
our crawling through the narrow passages, and dressing in clean 
garments, which we had prudently provided, we walked round 
the base of the first pyramid, each side of which, upon a rough 
measurement, was upwards of six hundred feet in length, so 
that the whole base would entirely cover the area of Lincoln’s Inn 
Fields. 

From this we went to observe the second Pyramid, situated at 
avery short distance only from the first. This, never having been 
opened, is more perfect in its exterior; and the celebrated marble 
plaster, which originally filled up all the inequalities of the sur- 
face, and induced Herodotus and Diodorus Siculus to suppose them 
to be built of that stone, still remains about the summit, for one- 
eighth of the depth, presenting a smooth polished surface impossible 
to be surmounted. Whether time, or the hand of man, has de- 
stroyed the remainder, cannot now be ascertained ; but an analysis, 
by some skilful chemist, of this marble cement, as well as of the 
red granite plaster which lines the channels of the opened pyramid, 
would be likely to throw great light on a number of questions 
suggested by a view of ancient architecture; and if it led to the 
discovery of so important and useful an art as that of making 
stones of any magnitude from paste or plaster, one can imagine no 
research that would so certainly spread the fame of the discoverer, 
or be more favourable to architectural labours than this. 


The second pyramid, though not quite so large as the first, is 
much more perfect in its proportions. Its angles are just, and the 
eye reposes with pleasure upon a uniformity of base and perpendi- 
cular; while the excess of length, by which the ground line of the 
other exceeds the height, renders the angle too obtuse to please a 
taste of mathematical precision, or to combine lightness and beauty 
with massiveness and strength, characteristics by which the second 
pyramid is eminently distinguished. Taking the authority of 
Herodotus, than which we have none more generally accurate, that 
this was the tomb of Cephrenes, brother to his predecessor, Cheops, 
who had employed a hundred thousand men for twenty years in 
building the first of these colossal monuments, it is possible that 
the architects of the second, perceiving the defects adverted to, 
had avoided the errors of their model, and produced a more per- 
fect work. The third pyramid, sinking into insignificance by a 
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comparison with the two neighbouring masses, is yet nearly three 
hundred feet square, and would, in any other situation than its 
present one, be regarded as a surprising effort of human labour ; 
but when we view it as the price of prostitution, exacted by a 
father for the violation of his child, it is even more repugnant to 
nature, more horrible in a parental eye, than the tyrannizing des- 
potism which loaded a nation with chains, and foreed from their 
groaning subjects these eternal monuments of pride and. cruelty, 
of despotic power on the one hand, and abject slavery on the 
other. 


The Sphinx, which is situated a little to the southward of the 
first pyramid, was the next object of our attention; and I was 
charmed with an inspection of it. How much did I regret the 
haste of the enthusiastic Denon’s visit, and the impossibility of his 
making a perfect drawing of it on the spot; for, independently of 
his merit as an artist, he seems to have caught all the impres- 
sions requisite for such a task. The plate given in Aikin’s 
edition of his travels, is stiff, and painful in the attitude of the 
uplifted head and eyes, while the complacent ease and rather 
downcast features of the original is the very picture of satisfaction 
and repose. Such a head as the engraving of the English edition 
gives us, could not have been the production of his pencil, after 
the admirably faithful character which he bestows on it, when he 
says: ‘ Though its proportions are colossal, the outline is pure and 
graceful, the expression of the head is mild, gracious, and tran- 
quil; the character is African, but the mouth, the lips of which 
are thick, has a softness and delicacy of execution truly admirable ; 
it seems real life and flesh. Art must have been at a high pitch 
when this monument was executed; for, if the head wants what is 
called style, that is to say, the straight and bold lines which give 
expression to the figures, under which the Greeks have designated 
their deities, yet sufficient justice has been rendered to the fine 
simplicity and character of nature which is displayed in this figure.’ 
As far as we could trace it, the statue of the Sphinx is hewn out 
of one solid rock, the body being covered with the sand of the 
Desert, level with its back, on which we walked. Lines of red 
paint are still visible about the hair, which, from the complicated 
sculpture, appears to have been highly ornamented; but the fea- 
tures are atthis moment much mutilated, the superstition of the Mo- 
hammedans teaching them to despise all representations of animal 
life, and the Bedouins having a traditional hatred of Pharoah, whose 
tomb they believe the pyramid to have been, and this his image. 
The conjecture, that this union of the virgin’s beauty and the lion’s 
strength was hieroglyphically emblematic of the inundation of the 
Nile, at a certain astronomical period, appears extremely happy, 
and is borne out by the universality of that ornament on all their 
temples and public buildings. Without the Nile, Egypt would 
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have been an uninhabitable desert; but, watered by its prolific 
stream, it becomes a second Eden; and if ever a superstition is 
pardonable, it is so when attaching divine virtues to that which is 
the source of life, fertility, and happiness, erecting statues to its 
honour, and lavishing the arts to record the gratitude of man- 
kind. 

I walked round the twenty or thirty fragments of pyramidical 
edifices, which are still found in the neighbourhood of the three 
great ones; compared the quality of the stones with that of the 
Lybian rock on which they are built, examined the tomb exca- 
vated in the rock itself, the positions of those buildings, their dis- 
tances, and a thousand other particulars, the result of all which 
made me feel the full force of Volney’s reasoning, when he labours 
to prove, first, that the assertion of Herodotus as to the materials 
being brought from Upper Egypt, was more than plausible; and 
secondly, that the idea of the pyramids having been temples or] ob- 
servatories, instead of tombs, was worse than stupid, and must have 
been suggested by a genius as dark as these chambers of the dead 
which they contain. 

It was nearly noon when we embarked to return, from our ex- 
cursion to the pyramids, to Cairo ; and it was not until I reached the 
boat that I began to feel myself exhausted by fatigue. The interest 
which every thing about me inspired, had hitherto borne me above 
all sense of pain ; but I now sunk upon the deck, weak, languid and 
trembling. We pushed off to pursue our way by canals to the Nile, 
and I slept for half an hour, notwithstanding the discordant noise 
of the Arab boatmen: but my dream of peace was soon disturbed, 
and I was awoke by the unwelcome intelligence that the boat had 
again grounded, and that we must disembark to lighten her before 
she could be floated off. Reluctantly as we complied with this 
suggestion, the relief was effectual; but, after repeating this sort 
of exercise, in quick succession, for nearly an hour, the barge at 
length adhered to the mud of the Nile with such obstinacy, that 
the united efforts of all the crew, and all the peasants we could 
impress into our service, availed nothing. We had therefore the 
choice of remaining on the mud all night, with a falling water, or 
of walking eight or ten miles to Gizeh, in a burning sun, and cross- 
ing the canal on foot, with our arms, clothes, and provisions. 
This was a sad alternative, but it was without a remedy. We 
undertook the journey on foot, and after a march as full of pain 
as the morning had been of pleasure, we reached Cairo late at 
night, overcome with a fatigue and weariness as great as the 
human frame could well sustain. 
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THEORETICAL AND PRACTICAL VIEW OF THE LAW OF LIBEL 
IN ENGLAND AND IN INDIA. 


No. XI. 


Practical View of the Law of Libel in England. 


Ar the trial of Henry Redhead, alias Henry Yorke, for a con- 
spiracy at York, July 23, 1795, the extrinsic indications of a 
seditious intention were extremely slight and inconclusive. The 
main facts proved were his making a vehement and declamatory 
speech in favour of universal suffrage and annual parliaments, on 
the Castle Hill at Sheffield, on the 7th April 1794; and being 
afterwards privy to the publication of a pamphlet, containing the 
proceedings of the public meeting held that day, and an Address 
to the British Nation, being an exposition of the motives which 
had determined the people of Sheffield to petition the House of 
Commons no more on the subject of Parliamentary Reform. No 
riot followed, no disturbance, no breach of the peace. He was 
found guilty, and sentenced to pay a fine of 200/., to be imprisoned 
two years in Dorchester jail, and to give sccurity for his good be- 
haviour for seven years, himself in 1000/., and two sureties in 500/. 
each. Some years afterwards this defendant was called to the 
degree of Barrister at Law. 


In 1797, Thomas Williams, who earned a bare subsistence 
chiefly by the sale of religious tracts, was prosecuted by the So- 
ciety for the Suppression of Vice, for publishing Paine’s ‘ Age of 
Reason,’ to which the Bishop of Llandaff had, in the beginning of 
the year 1796, published an answer. Mr. Erskine was counsel for 
the prosecution ; but after having succeeded in obtaining the con- 
viction of the defendant, he cancelled his retainer, and refused to 
pray judgment against him, because the Vice Society rejected his 
proposition, that they should manifest their charity and Christian 
forbearance, by instructing their counsel to state that they were 
satisfied with the punishment already inflicted on Williams by his 
commitment to Newgate. 


Mr. Erskine had, in the mean time, seen the squalid poverty in 
which the man lived, and his wife ‘ attending upon two or three 
unhappy children in the confluent small-pox,’ and heard his volun- 
tary offer to find out all the copies in circulation, and to bring 
them to him to be destroyed. But the Society stood upon their 
bond, thinking, with the Court, that a severe example was neces- 
sary, in proportion to the multitude who had openly and with im- 
punity been guilty of the same offence; and accordingly Mr. 
Williams was sentenced to hard labour in the House of Correction 
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for one year, and then to give security in the sum of 1000/. for his 
good behaviour during the rest of his life. 

The counsel for the defendant, Mr. Stewart Kyd, was, as usual, 
interrupted in his statement of the grounds of the controversy be- 
tween Paine and the Christian world; and, as usual, it depended 
on the momentary caprice of the Judge, whether he would persist 
in his prohibition or retract it. Thus, after Mr. Kyd had read a 
passage from Bishop Watson’s ‘ Apology for the Bible,’ on the 
destruction of the Canaanites, he continued: ‘ Gentlemen, this is 
the answer which has been given a hundred times to this objection 


n hundred times taken; the objection is therefore called an ex-_ 


ploded, and frequently refuted objection ; and [ suppose the crime 
imputed to the author of the “ Age of Reason” is, that the answer 
has not satisfied him; that he has, from motives of malevolence, 
revived an objection which he knew was ill founded. Gentlemen, 
observe the weakness of this answer—’ 

Lord Kenyon.—‘ I cannot sit in this place and hear this kind 
of discussion.’ 

Mr. Kyp.—‘ My Lord, I stand here on the privilege of an advo- 
cate in an English Court of Justice: this man has applied to me 
to defend him ; I have undertaken his defence; I know no other 
mode by which I can seriously defend him against this charge than 
that which I am now pursuing: if your Lordship wish to prevent 
me from pursuing it, you may as well tell me to abandon my duty 
to my client at once.’ 


Lord Kenyon.— Go on, Sir,’ 


On a subsequent day Lord Kenyon said: ‘ Upon reflecting upon 
my conduct during the trial, I have reason to accuse myself of im- 
proper conduct for permitting such arguments to be used, (by 
Mr. Kyd.) For, if I remember the conduct of the Court in cases 
of this nature, I should have remembered the opinion of the whole 
Court in the ease of the King v. Woolston, in 2d Strange, 834. 
The Court would not endure, would not suffer any thing to be said 
against the established religion of the country.’ 

In such cases the Court must beg the question as to what is 
against the established religion, and anticipate what is going to be 
said, or punish a man for declaring his true sentiments, after com- 
pelling him to do so. In the majority of cases, however, the firm- 
ness of the defendant, or of his counsel, has extorted a hearing : 
and then the Judges have vainly deprecated the publication of the 
trial. 

After the verdict of guilty in this case, Lord Kenyon said, ‘ I 
have observed several persons, very likely from curiosity, taking 
notes of what passed here’ This publication is so shocking, that 
I hope nobody will publish this: I mean that a general detail of it 
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will not make any part of that publication. Nobody who has any 
regard to decency, nobody who has any regard to their own interest, 
will endeavour to disseminate this publication, by publishing what 
has passed to-day.’ 

In reply to the defence, Mr. Erskine said, ‘ Suppose him (Paine ) 
to have cast off, with the belief of divine revelation, every sense of 
moral obligation, would it follow that he might do just as he 
pleased?” <In fact, intellectual differences of opinion are respected, 
and great latitude ought to be allowed to writings, whether they 
regard religion or government; but not when they are obviously 
intended to strike at the very foundations of both.’ 


When Hume struck at the foundation of all revealed religion, 
Hobbes at the foundation even of natural religion, Filmer at the 
foundation of all but monarchical government, and Locke at the 
foundation of all but representative government,—what did they 
exemplify but ‘ intellectual differences of opinion’? But none of 
them pretended, no sane or responsible man ever pretended that he 
had a right to do what he pleased, (which would be conceding a 
right to others to do to him what they pleased,) or struck at the 
foundation of all ‘ government,’ under whatever form. 


Mr. Erskine denied that prosecuting an author, or publisher, to 
conviction, was an attempt to suppress a book. ‘ The law of 
England,’ said he, ‘ acknowledges no licenser, neither before nor 
after publication. It should be known and understood, that after 
judgment, this book is as open to publication as it was before ; 
but let him that publishes it, remember that he trespasses against 
the law of the land, which now gives him notice, that it will be 
subject to the determination of a court of law hereafter.’ 


The avowed object of the Vice Society was, and must have been, 
to suppress the book ; but though such hostility has often pro- 
moted, it has never checked, much less destroyed, the circulation 
of the work against which it was directed. Never was the neglect, 
disuse, or extinction of an objectionable book precipitated by such 
means. 


In 1797, Peter Finerty, editor of ‘ The Press’ newspaper, of 
which Mr, Arthur O’Connor was ‘proprietor, was tried at Dublin 
for a seditious libel, of which the main topic was the conviction 
and execution of William Orr, on a charge of administering un- 
lawful oaths. After remaining upwards of a year in jail, Orr was 
brought to trial, and two witnesses called in support of the prose- 
cution, of whom the principal was a common informer. The jury 
recommended him to mercy; the Judge transmitted their reecom- 
mendation to the Lord Lieutenant. Two of the jurors made affidavit 
that liquor had been conveyed into their room, and that they had 
concurred in the verdict from intoxication and intimidation. The 
unfortunate man was thrice reprieved, and then executed. Here 
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was a cue for passion, and theme for invective, among a people of 
ardent temperament, and in a season of ferment !* Whatever were 
the real merits of the case, they could not be discussed on a cri- 
minal trial, nor determined by a packed jury. 


Mr. Curran, whose speech on this occasion is well known, re- 
minded the jury, that they ‘ must feel under what influence they 
were chosen, and for what qualifications they were particularly 
selected.’ Yet, at the conclusion of his speech, he could bring 
himself to address these chosen men as follows: ‘I have been 
hitherto speaking of my client, let me say one word in favour of 
yourselves and the public. When the nation is sinking under the 
tyranny of debauched counsels, what is it that gives it a chance of 
being saved? It is that the voice of the public may reach even to 
the ear of the first personage in the state, that he may know what 
the people say. Let the patriot’s heart be still animated, by 
showing that you GUARD THE LIBERTY OF THE PRESS, when it 
speaks to power with zeal, however unaccompanied by ceremonial. 
You are now upon the edge of a precipice, to which not many steps 
must conduct you: stop before you arrive at it; while you are yet 
upon the brink, while you are yet visible, let me remind you that 
the people may at length find repose from their troubles, and that 
you have to choose whether you will be numbered among the in- 
struments of their degradation, or the means of their deliverance.’ 


These faithful guardians of the liberty of the press retired for 
a short time, and brought in a verdict of guilty ; and Mr. Finerty 
was sentenced to the pillory for one hour, to imprisonment for two 
years, to a fine of 20/., and to give security for his good behaviour 
for seven years in 1000/. 


In 1799, John Vint, George Ross, and John Parry, printer, 
publisher, and proprietor of the ‘Courier’ newspaper, were tried, 
on an information filed ex officio, for the following libel on Paul, 
Emperor of Russia, viz.: ‘ The Emperor of Russia is rendering 
himself obnoxious to his subjects by various acts of tyranny, and 
ridiculous in the eyes of Europe by his inconsistency. He has 
now passed an edict, prohibiting the exportation of timber, deals, 
&c. In consequence of this ill-timed law, upwards of 100 sail of 
vessels are likely to return to this kingdom without freight.’ 


That a man should not be able to publish such a sentence 
without being haunted with apprehensions of fine and imprison- 
ment, may help to show what sort of security authors and publishers 
enjoy in England for freedom in the expression of their sentiments, 
and to explain the perpetual alternation of boasting and remon- 
strance on the existence or non-existence of a free press, accordig 





* On this, as on all other occasions, the Press itself was abundantly ca- 
pable of vindicating the conduct of Government, as far as it was justifiable. 
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as the verdict of a jury has turned up a prize or a blank! Whether 
Vint, Ross, and Parry had good reason to entertain apprehensions 
of being subjected to the ordeal of a special jury on this occasion, 
the result will show. 


Mr. Erskine, counsel for the defendants, said: ‘ Since the Libel 
Act, the Judge cannot say what isa libel as a judgment of law; he 
can only give his opinion as I have, upon general principles, though 
with the high authority of his station; but the jury, after all, are 
bound upon their oaths to decide from all the circumstances of the 
case, and I feel myself obliged to say, cannot, in the present in- 
stance, decide against the defendants without manifest injustice. 
Writers, in all times, haye not only written with impunity on such 
subjects, but the press has literally teemed with them without 
censure or question. Paragraphs, ten times more seyere than the 
present, against the Emperor and King of Prussia, have been in 
great circulation within these few hours past, which the ‘ Times’ 
and ‘ True Briton’ have re-printed, and I confess I see no fault in 
it ; but, be that as it may, I will, for a most trifling premium, under- 
write their security, because they are truths which nobody can deny, 
and which all England has an interest in exposing.’ [Mr. Erskine 
here read the letters from Mr. Sharp, the British consul at St. 
Petersburgh, to the Governor of the Russia Company, to prove 
that the edict was in fact issued and existed as represented in the 
‘ Courier’ by the article in question, and made a forcible appeal to 
the feelings of the jury upon the injustice of subjecting innocent 
men perhaps to an ignominious punishment, as the punishment was 
discretionary, and the judgment of the Court, when a humiliating 
sacrifice was to be made to a supposed insult upon a foreign ally 
on the principle adverted to, might not be easily satisfied.] ‘ Ido 
not wish,’ continued Mr. Erskine, ‘ to see the laws relaxed ; but 
it would be still worse to see them strained for any foreign power, 
however deserving, in opposition to the liberal policy of our an- 
cestors, and the freedom of the British constitution, both of which 
would be grossly violated by a verdict against any of the de- 
fendants. Mr. Parry I know personally to be a liberal gentleman, 
incapable of malicious falsehood; and it has been candidly ad- 
mitted by the Attorney-General himself, as well as established by 
proof, that the paragraph was a literal narration of a fact extremely 
important to be generally known, and which had therefore been 
circulated by the Russia Company, for the express purpose of com- 
municating it to the mercantile world. Thus, what related to the 
edict was strictly the fact, not enlarged upon in any manner what- 
soever ; and as to the introduction so much complained of, it was 


_ general and just observation, quite within the scope of history, upon 


the transactions of the great political world: for who ever heard of 
a history which confined itself to facts only, without the qualities 
and characters which belonged to them? Justice, too, should be 
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impartially administered ; the matter complained of did not ori- 
ginate with the ‘Courier,’ but notoriously came to it from the 
‘ Caledonian Mercury,’ whose proprietors or publishers have never 
been questioned by the Crown. IF, THEREFORE, THE PROPRIETOR, 
PRINTER, OR PUBLISHER, NOW BEFORE YOU, ARE TO BE HELD RE- 
SPONSIBLE, AND DEPRIVED OF THBIR LIBERTY ON SUCH AN ACCOUNT 
AS THIS, OUR BOASTED LIBERTY OF THE PRESS IS BUT AN EMPTY 
sounp !’* 

In summing up, Lord Kenyon said: ‘ As to the paragraph itself, 
gentlemen, you have heard it ; the substance of it is, that the Em- 
peror of Russia is a tyrant to his own subjects, and ridiculous in 
the face of Europe.’ [His Lordship immediately proceeds to show 
that he ought not to be a tyrant, and that therefore it is a libel ; 
and hints, that if the jury do not find it so, he may call the nation 
to account for it!] ‘ Between the sovereign and the people of 
every country there is an express, or an implied, compact for a 
government of justice ; by which the former is most solemnly and 
emphatically bound not to be tyrannical or unjust: yet here he is 
WANTONLY said to be a transgressor against all decency in the ad- 
ministration of his trust. I can only say, that if one were so to 
offend another in private life in this country, it might be made the 
subject of am action ; and when the papers went to Russia, and 
held up this great sovereign as being a tyrant, and ridiculous over 
Europe, it might tend to his calling for satisfaction as for a na- 
tional affront, if it passed unreprobated by our government, and in 
our courts of justice. It is for you, gentlemen of the jury, who 
come out of that rank which enables you to judge of the interests 
of the commercial world, to pronounce whether this is, or is not, a 
dangerous publication. I am bound by my oath to declare my 
own opinion ; and I should forget my duty if I were not to say to 
you that it is a gross libel.’ 


The special guardians of the liberty of the press, whose English 
blood even this charge ought to have warmed to some sense of in- 
dividual justice and national dignity, after nearly an hour’s deli- 
beration, returned a verdict of guilty against al/ the defendants. 
The proprietor was sentenced to be confined six months in the 
King’s-Bench prison, to pay a fine of 100/., and to give security 
for his good behaviour for five years in 1000/.; the printer and 
the publisher to be confined one month in the same prison. 


In 1799, three booksellers, Mr. Johnson, Mr. Jordan, and Mr. 
Cuthell, were prosecuted and convicted for publishing the Rev. 
Gilbert Wakefield’s ‘ Reply to the Bishop of Llandaff’s Address to 
the Nation.’ Mr. Cuthell dealt almost entirely in books of classical 
learning, and had no suspicion that the subject of Mr. Wakefield’s 


* State Trias, vol. xxvii. p. 637, 688. 
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pamphlet was political, much less seditious. He began to sell 
without due examination, but instantly stopped the sale upon the 
first intimation of the nature and character of the work. On the 
ground of a total absence of the intentions charged by the indict- 
ment, Mr. Erskine laboured to obtain a verdict of acquittal, but 
in vain. 

Lord Kenyon said to the jury: ‘ If you think that it is possible 
to keep government together with such publications passing 
through the hands of the people, you will say so by your verdict, 
and pronounce that this is not a libel; but, in my opinion, that 
would be the way to shake all law, all morality, all order, and all 
religion in society.’ 


Mr. Cuthell was found guilty, and fined thirty marks. 


Mr. Wakefield was tried, after three convictions had been ob- 
tained against publishers of his pamphlet.* The following extracts 
from his defence will show the peculiar character of his mind, and 
the sincere enthusiasm by which he was actuated : 


‘ Of one thing at least I am perfectly persuaded: with the edu- 
cation of this Attorney-General, [Sir John Scott, afterwards Lord 
Eldon, ] with such distinction in society, such professions of honour 
and generosity, and sensibility and religion, this illiberal seizure of 
me, a helpless and painful student, with the iron grasp of obdurate 
tyranny, will leave, in the estimation of all considerate and benevo- 
lent observers, a stain upon his character, which no future titles 
will varnish over, no course of time will wear away from the me- 
mory of his contemporaries: nor-shall he escape that damning 
fame, which immortalizes, in the execrations of posterity, such 
barbarous accusers, such unsympathizing persecutors, of their 
brethren. Thankful am I to the Supreme Disposer of Events for 
an absence from these temptations, for an incapacity of so much 
mischief! May no peaceful slumbers revisit these eye-lids more, 
no transports of self-congratulation ever warm this breast, if an 
idea, so characteristic of ignorance and barbarity, should occupy 
my mind for a single moment to the latest period of my existence ! 
an idea of inflicting bodily punishment on a creature of the same 
feelings and infirmities with myself, for the errors or perversities 
of his understanding! Let me never deserve the friendship, nor 
regret the enmity, of men like these! ‘Their approbation is inde- 
lible reproach ; their persecution the truest panegyric. “ O! my 
soul, come not thou into their secret! Instruments of cruelty are 
in their habitations.” 





* The passages quoted in the information denounced the war as one of the 
greatest grievances under which the people laboured ; treated war generally 
as unjustifiable and criminal ; and imputed abuse and corruption to the frame 
and administration of government in church and state, 
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‘I then discussed [in a more elaborate defence which he had 
prepared] most copiously a topic of incomparable dignity, very 
superficially apprehended even by philosophers themselves, the 
Liberty of the Press ; and proved, I persuade myself, from argu- 
ments irrefutable by human wit—that no forcible interference with 
this unalienable privilege of free men can be supported, but by the 
mere brutish principle of arbitrary power, impressing its own per- 
suasions on another by the coarse ratiocination of threats and 
punishments, an instrument of conviction fit only for ruffian tyrants 
or infernal spirits ;—that no pretence for prosecuting my opinions 
can be set up by the Attorney-General, which I in my turn might 
not as justly set up for prosecuting his, the savage law of force ; 
no pretence, which would not justify the Jewish and heathen ma- 
gistrates in their crucifixion of Jesus, their murder of his apostles, 
and all the primitive professors of Christianity ; ferocities to which 
the persecutors of this day would certainly have lept their aid; no 
pretence, which would not justify the burnings of Cranmer, Lati- 
mer, Ridley, and the noble army of protestant martyrs at the Re- 
formation, with all those imprisonments, and tortures, and muti- 
lations, and executions of our species, for mere differences of 
opinion, which time has registered on the black roll of history in 
characters of human blood ;—That whoever sanctions this scheme 
of violence, by the most trivial specimen of correspondent prac- 
tice, or by a passive encouragement of such practice, is a prime 
accessary to any conflagration which a spark of this active and 
spreading principle may finally produce :—that all impediments 
to a communication of thought and intellect, on every assignable 
subject of debate, infringe the rights of society, the laws of huma- 
nity, and the prerogative of heaven ;—that all our civilities, all our 
institutions for mutual happiness, moral, political, and religious, 
are derived from the dissemination of knowledge by inquisitive and 
learned men ;—and that, consequently, an obstruction of the press, 
the chief medium of this knowledge, tends to an introduction of 
universal barbarism through the earth, and fastens, therefore, on 
the obstructor that enormous guilt of a direct unqualified antipathy 
to God and man.’ 

‘ The size of the print and the goodness of the paper, if ye will 
observe them, gentlemen, disprove a contemplation in me of general 
dispersion among the public; and without this view of general dis- 
persion, I am at a loss to conceive how a charge of sedition can be 
entertained.’ ‘The composition, also, is learned and scholastical, 
or, if you will, pedantic, interlaced with Latin and Greek quo- 
tations ; refuting instantaneously all imputation of seditious appli- 
cation to the passions of the multitude, and demonstrating an ex- 
clusive appeal to the more enlightened classes of society.’ 


* But, gentlemen, I stand here as an apologist, not a suppliant ; 
as Socrates before the Athenians, and, in my proportion and the 
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proportion of the circumstances, as Jesus before the Roman go- 
vernor, an assertor of my integrity, an undissembling deliberate 
approver of my conduct in this whole transaction. Still I regret 
that the book was ever published; nor, should I eurvive another 
century, would I publish a single syllable on politics again, under 
such a paroxysm of alarm and phrenzy, and rulers of such despotical 
complexion. Not that my opinions have undergone a change: No; 
my antipathy to wickedness is durable as my existence, and perse- 
cution is not acknowledged to be a legitimate process in changing 
the opinions of reasonable men ; but because I feel too powerful an 
interest in the comforts of my fellow-creatures, to wish their an- 
noyance from the infelicities of my conduct. I lament exceedingly 
that publishers are suffering so severely in body and estate for my 
liberty of speech and boldness of rebuke. I wish it were in my 
power to indemnify all their losses by personal inconvenience, and 
to become their substitute in prison for all the moments of all their 
sufferings. I should welcome these sacrifices in their behalf, as the 
truest test of evangelical love that a Christian can exhibit for his 
brethren; I would thank my accuser for this indulgence of alle- 
viating their burden by placing myself beneath it. Yet, I repeat 

it, gentlemen, ye behold not in me a repenting suppliant, but a 

challenger of your applause. Your verdict is of much more im- 
portance to you, than to myself. ‘‘ My days of life are few and 

evil.” They cannot be expended better, nor shall be otherwise 

expended, than in witnessing a good jiractical confession for truth 

and peace and righteousness before my countrymen, against cor- 
ruption in all its forms. But a final reckoning of high solemnity is 

appointed for yourselves, and me, and all men. “ The judge, who 
is subject to no alarms, no influence, no partiality, no prejudice, is 
standing at the door. The measure that ye mete, will be measured 
to you again.” * 


The jury, without retiring, returned a verdict of guilty; and 
Mr. Wakefield was sentenced to two years imprisonment in Dor- 
chester jail, and to give security for his good behaviour for five 
years in 10002. 


A subscription for his benefit and that of his family was imme- 
diately set on foot by his friends, and no less a sum than 50001. 
collected. He died, aged forty-five, on the 9th of September 
1801, only fourteen weeks after the expiration of his impri- 
sonment. ' 


The Bishop of Llandaff thus notices the subject in his Anecdotes 
of his own life: These publications of mine had excited the dis- 
pleasure of Mr. Wakefield, (one of the first scholars of the age,) 
and unfortunately for himself he published a pamphlet against 





* State Trials, vol. xxvii. p. 707, 708; 724, 725. 
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270 To a Nameless Brook. : 





them. The Administration prosecuted him for some expressions in 
his pamphlet, and he was fined [a mistake] and imprisoned. 1 
took some pains to prevent this prosecution, thinking the liberty of 
the press to be the palladium of the constitution; but I did not 
succeed in my endeavours, nor did the minority acquire any eredit 
from their over-watchfulness.’ 

It was certainly no compliment to Bishop Watson that it should 
have been thought necessary to inflict temporal penalties on the 
publishers of a work (Paine’s ‘ Age of Reason’) which he had an- 
swered ; and against the author and publishers of the work which 
had answered him. 





TO A NAMELESS BROOK. 


Tue world so little know of thee, 

Thou beauteous stream, that none as yet 
Have named thy waters wandering free, 
Or sought where thon dost rise or set. 


And I, that by thy rushy side 
Now sit, will leave thee nametess still, 

Nor follow where thou meet’st the tide, 

Nor seek thy home in yon blue hill. 


Enough that on thy ripling face 
I see the cheerful sunbeam fall, 
And hear remote no noisy chase, 
No hound’s loud bark, or hunter's call. 


Instead, the sky-lark mounts above, 

And seems a wandering voice from heaven, 
Hovering o’er scenes of former love, 

And hopes indulged, and pledges given. 


And, see, the wild flowers bent with dew 
Visited by the matin bee! 

Ah! would I could, like him, renew 
Each morn my converse dumb with thee ; 


And sit beneath yon broad oak’s shade, 
While thou went’st sweetly murm’ring by, 
To view the trembling reflex made 
Upon thy face, of yon blue sky ! 


Grandeur may pile the Tyber’s banks, 
And draw the pilgrim world to gaze ; 

Give me, through yonder willowy ranks 
To view where wild thy water strays. 

Bion. 





































A LETTER FROM ATHENS, ADDRESSED TO A FRIEND IN 
ENGLAND. 


A purely classical and exceedingly beautiful poetic epistle under 
the title given above, has recently come into our possession, and 
as the scene and subject belong indisputably to the Eastern world, 
and we have reason to believe that the work is less known than it 
deserves to be, we have great pleasure in bringing it to the notice 
of our Eastern readers. Where there is no imagined plot or real 
story, nothing beyond the didactic outpourings of the mind and 
heart, the task of analysis is not easy. The glow of genius, the 
play of fancy, and the fervour of an exalted imagination, cannot be 
condensed into a critical description. ‘The passages in which these 
display themselves, must be given in their original language, for 
no translation into unmeasured prose will convey correct notions of 
their force or beauty. We shall do greater justice, therefore, to 
the author, and impart more gratification to the reader by con- 
fining ourselves to such brief observations as may serve to connect 
the parts which it is our intention to select from the whole, than 
by any laboured analysis of what, to be. enjoyed in perfection, 
should be read in its original form. The Epistle opens thus :-— 


‘ In regions bleak, where hoary winter throws 
O’er floods and wilds a glitt’ring sheet of snows, 
Where houseless Tartars dream their lives away, 
And fur-clad Russ, more barb’rous yet than they ; 
Still mock’d by airy hope, I toil to find 
Some spot to true or fancied bliss consign’d, 
Some vale where peace distributes smiles around, 
And sorrow’s shafts fall blunted to the ground. 
But not where Neva’s stream in silence creeps, 
Nor where on.oozy bed Meeotis sleeps, 

Doth innocence to blithe content give birth, 

And bid the cot resound with guileless mirth.— 

There the lorn trav’ller disappointment chills, 

No heart-felt joy his craving bosom fills, 

At sight of peasant by no lord oppress’d, 

Whom guilt nor racks, nor passions storm whose breast. 


Too oft has Fancy forged such scenes of bliss, 
As gladden’d once the rough and artless Swiss, 
And fondly dwelt on visionary tales, 
Where Baydar’s hamlets laugh like Uri’s vales. 
Magnificent indeed wild Tauris shines, 
. Boasts here her mountains, there her. blooming vines ; 






















































































Letter from Athens. 


The forest crowns the lesser hills, and shows 
A grateful contrast to Trapezus’ snows ; 
Extensive prospects greet the roving eye, 
And flowers and fruits in gay confusion lie ; 
Here plains extend, there promontories rise, 
Here rocks in castellated forms surprise ; 

’T is hard (so vast the precipices stand,) 

To hear the sullen’ Euxine lash the strand. 
Yet, though indulgent Nature opes her stores, 

And o’er the land her cornucopia pours ; 

Though fruits spontaneous deck th’ exub’rant soil, 
And the rich glebe scarce asks the ploughman’s toil, 
What boots it, if no joy the Tartar feels, 

If lust of power th’ usurping Russian steels ; 

If in those vales which Providence design’d 

As bless’d retreats to th’ uncorrupted mind, 

Pale mis’ry stalks, and in her train appear 
Disheart’ning bigotry, and skulking fear ? 


From hyperborean climes I wearied fly, 
And, led by thee, divine Philosophy ! 
Remote and cheerless, guide my wand’ring feet 
To thy once loved, but now forsaken seat. 
And thou, sweet Friendship! ignorant of guile, 
Whose presence oft has made the desert smile, 
My thirsty soul with draughts ambrosial fill, 
Matron, with look serene, my solace still, 
When sickness wastes, when difficulties vex, 
When dangers threaten, and when doubts perplex— 
Whether o’er Scythian wastes my course I bend, 
Stem Hadria's wave, or Etna’s steep ascend, 
Or hear the Euxine roar, where’er I go, 
My yearning heart solicits still to know 
How does my friend ; doth converse sweet detain, 
Do Raphael’s lines enchant him; doth he drain 
Nectareous cup of pure domestic joys, 
That never bosom unpolluted cloys? 
Doth architecture chaste provoke his toil, 
And bid him, as he wastes the nightly oil, 
Compare each Gallic sanctuary’s pile, 
Or thine, Scamozzi, with Palladio’s style? 
Say, Britain’s Genius! if entranced he views 
Some scene embellish’d by Scott’s airy muse ; 
Climbs he o’er Staffa’s rade basaltic pile, 
Or scans with art, Melrose, thy moss-grown ile? 
Descries, when twilight flings her dusky veil, 
When purple mists ascend, and stars grow pale, 
The thousand streams that meet in Cona’s vale? 


































































Letter from Athens. 


O say, (and haply now his eager eyes if 
View thy bluff rocks, and heathy uplands rise, ) 
A foreign realm with raptures I explore, 
By mem'ry cherish’d, famed in classic lore ; 
Where azure skies, and genial airs conspire 
To wake Poésy’s all-creative fire— 
The Muse, ambitious, wings her feeble flight 
O’er cleft Parnassus’ steeps, that meet her ravish’d sight ; 
There are her haunts—there flow Castalia’s streams ; - ' 
There’s all that Poets have beheld in dreams.— 
And though she dictate no immortal verse, 
Nervous like Johnson’s, or like Goldsmith’s terse, 
Requited shall she be, if thou approve, 
Dear friend! this earnest of unshaken love— 
And, (O forgive fond fancy,) as I rove ' 
Through field in story famed, or Attic grove, : 
The Nine, my labours willing to befriend, i 4 
Seem, unsolicited, my course to tend ; 
For, wheresoe’er my devious footsteps tread, 
Some sage has reason’d, or some patriot bled, 
Some bard has here been crown’d with deathless bays, 
Some statesman there has won his country’s praise— 
Great Nature, too, exalted to the sight, 4 
Transports me with ineffable delight! 
The sun, by chilling mists, unsullied here, 4 »: 
With uniform effulgence marks the year ; Te 
Here flowers of liveliest hues bedeck the ground, 
Here balmy odours scent the air around ; 
Aérial music’s wafted by the breeze, 
And more than whispers murmur through the trees ; 
The rocks themselves beguile the ravish’d sense, 
And speak with more than echo’s eloquence. 


Bear me, some god, to where those wavy pines 
Screen Helen’s isle, or Laurium’s shelving mines ; F 
Hide me, O hide me, in some cool retreat, 
When Sirius pours intolerable heat. { 
I'll court the air in yon sequester’d glade, 
Where his spent limbs th’ Aolian shepherd laid ; tl 
Watch by Callirhée’s fount, at even’s close, 
Egina melting into Night’s repose— 
Then o'er my temples as soft slumber creeps, 
And ev'ry sense in sweet oblivion steeps, 
The sullen god, that storms and darkness brings, 
Shall shroud all Acté with his tawny wings, 
And bearing in rude grasp the fainting fair, 
With whirring flight, shall speed through boundless fields of air! 
Or from those rocks, which Sciron’s name retain, 
Theseus shal! hurl the robber to the main— 








Letter from Athens. 






The lowing herd, reclined in darksome dell, 
Shall haply break the airy vision's spell ; 
The her'ns that skim the foaming surges o’er, 
Pouring shrill notes that echo from the shore ; 

' The kids disporting in the sun-burnt meads, 
The locust’s chirp, the undulating reeds, 
Or Procné’s scream, or Philomela’s song, 
This high in ether heard, that the dark shades among.* 


To this succeeds an apostrophe to the ‘ Degenerate Athens,’ 
and a spirited burst of indignation at the contrast which it now 
presents to the pictures of the glorious city in the days of its 
splendour. The local features are enumerated, the poet’s contem- 
plations among its ruins are indulged, and all his classic reading 
brought to aid his illustrations of the progressive and degrading 
change. He then resumes :— 



















‘ Among these awful piles Indiff’rence reigns ; 

Deluding joys, and agonizing pains 

Her presence fly—I feel her influence creep 

O’er inmost sense, and bid each passion sleep, 
Calm ev’ry tumult of the throbbing breast, 

Root out each care, and lull the soul to rest.— 
Say, chilling power, Death’s resemblance, say, 
Why feels the bosom here thy empty sway, 

Why is the heart of ev'ry wish bereft, 

And the whole soul to ataraxy left? 

Tread I some stone from which Chrysippus taught, 
Whereon Cleanthes stood immersed in thought ? 
Some shaft, ‘gainst which Antigonus reclined, 

To cull the fruit of Zeno's steadfast mind ? 

Who freed the soul by passion’s yoke oppress’d, 
Hid gen’rous Arria’s blade in Peetus’ breast ; 

Bade Seneca no agonies to feel 

In Death’s chill grasp ; empurpled Cato’s stect ; 
Through whom, Cornutus, thy disciple bold, 

O*’er Rome’s fell lord his moral thunder roll’d, 
And dauntless pointed his satirie rage 

At the dark deeds of baneful Nero’s age ; 
Through whom th’ untainted Phrygian sage defied 
Temptation’s lure, and passion’s boist’rous tide, 
And drew immortal precepts to confine 
’ The will to rectitude’s unerring line : 

Who heal'’d a wounded world through Antonine. 
Within those walls which envy’s search defied, 
Where Polygnotus’ tints with Micon’s vied ; 
Where sages met t’ emancipate the soul 

From pleasure’s snares, and passion’s loose controul, 
The stork’s shrill cries, and screech-owl’s hoots resound, 
And ivy flings her mantling tresses round.’ 
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The lines which introduce Antigonus, King of Macedonia, re- 
clining against a shaft, and listening to the discourse of Zeno, is 
made the subject of a very beautiful engraving, representing the 
interior of the HOLKIAH STOA, the columns and entablature of 
which are restored from Stuart’s ‘Antiquities of Athens.’ The 
scene is designed by the author, drawn by H. Howard, R.A., and 
engraved by Anker Smith, A.R.A.; and the whole forms a picture 
of exquisite, though chaste and simple beauty, highly honourable 
to the respective artists named. 

To this succeeds the following description of the present aspect, 
as compared with the former condition of the celebrated port of 
Athens, than which we have rarely seen avy thing more beautifully 
xe mournfully expressive of the actual change from prosperity to 
decay : 


* I pass the fields laved by Cephisus* flood, 

And gain the spot where erst Pirwus stood. 

No more, famed port, thy commerce stirs, no more 
Hurries the busy crowd along the sounding shore ; 
Thy walls are levell'd by the hand of fate ; 

Sunk are thy piers, thy streets left desolate ! 

Where are those merchants who, intent on gain, 

In long processions moved to Neptune’s fane ? 
Those sacred bands array’d in costly guise 

To institute the splendid sacrifice ? 

Those heeatombs with flow'ry chaplets crown'd, 
Which bled on silver shrines to music’s solemn sound? 
That Libs might waft from Afrie’s pahay land 
Pheenician cargoes to Munychia’s strand ? 

Where are those fleets, O Hellas! once thy pride, 
Which chain’d the ocean, and the world defied ; 
Which streams of wealth diverted from afar, 
Or stunn'd the nations with the din of war? 

Where now is heard the joyous sailor's song, 

Where, where are fled the mart’s tumultuous throng ? 
The chariot’s clash, the carrier’s piercing cries, 
The buyer's glee that with the vender’s vies? 
Where the blithe courtezans that Susa sold, 
Caskets of orient pearl, and Ophir’s gold? 
The heaving vessel’s groan, the flapping sails, 
The chests that teem’d with Tyre’s sumptuous bales ? 
The barks that plough'd th’ inhospitable main, 
Deep-fraught with Poutus’ drugs, and ‘Tauris’ grain? 
The sullen hulks that pour’d upon the shore 
Syéné’s granite, and Iberia’s ore, 
Massilia’s forests, Phrygia’s varied stone, 
Tartessus’ fleece, and th’ ZEthiop’s stubborn bone? 
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AN}, all are fled.—Nought breaks that blank repose, 
Which casts a deeper shade o’er Athens’ woes. 
Save where some gulls their snowy wings expand, 
Shriek as they skim the waves, or gain the land ; 
Save where the waves, by storms impell’d, resound 
From shelving rocks, and lash the pebbly ground ; 
Save where yon Christian slaves their fate deplore, 
Their eyes turn wistfully toward the shore, 

Now shake their rattling chains, now ply the sturdy oar.’ 











The poet reverts again to the sages and heroes of antiquity, 
roving among the groves of the academy ; with the Stagyrite and 
his disciples ; with Plato and his followers; with Eschines and the 
sophists ; with Socrates and his friends ; with Alcibiades and his 
planus ; with Diogenes and his ‘contempts; with Lais and her fas- 
cinations ; with Euclid and his problems; not omitting Phidias 
and Praxiteles, with their immortal productions; and after a 
catalogue of names and qualities, of deeds and thoughts, which 
cannot fail to awaken the most agreeable and most ennobling as- 
sociations in the reader’s mind, he pursues the same enlivened 
strain through several succeeding pages, from which we select the 
following passage only: 


‘Lo! where the aconite with deadly twine 
Of curling tendril clasps the stunted pine ; 
Where clouds drive fleet with heav’n’s artill’ry stor’d, 
And streams of lightning, from black ether pour’d, 
Glare on Leucippus’s bust ; another sits, 
Whose eyes are motionless, who starts by fits, 
Unfriended, and with painful thought oppress’d ; 
And Bion’s there, in Iazygian vest ; 
Bion, whom thirst of metaphysic lore, 
Like Anacharsis, parch’d on Scythian shore ; 
And o’er the wither’d blade, where yellow trees 
Sigh to the murmur of the fitful breeze, 
Moon-struck Diag’ras stalks, with visage sad, 
And hurrying step, in tatter’d mantle clad.— 









































Arcesilaus moves with graceful mien, 
Where rows of scarlet arbutus are seen, 
And leaves to Lacydes the crowd that hung 
Mute, on what fell from his persuasive tongue ; 
He, tir’d of hot debate, and circling throng, 
With Lesbian strains, or lov’d Meonian song, 
Seeks to unbend his mind in yonder glade, 
Where quiv’ring aspens Homer's statue shade. 
Lo! where Carneales harangues aloud, 
From Doric porch, the rude illit’rate crowd 
Escap’d from martial Rome; he drowns their sense 
With torrents of resistless eloquence. 
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Great Africanus deeply ruminates 

On rising kingdoms, and on falling states ; 
The Rhodian sage by Plato’s statue roves, 
And Lelius the sweets of friendship proves ; 
And where Cephisus’ silent waters creep, 

And rustling willows from the margin weep, 
The woes of Carthage Asdrubal deplores, 

And toils to heal his bleeding country’s sores.’ 


The Romans are happily introduced to mingle with the scene in 
the metropolis of Greece; and though the quickly successive per- 
sonages are but briefly diseussed, enough is said to sketch the 
great outlines of character, and to stamp, sometimes by a single 
epithet, the prominent feature of each: 


* Lucullus roves where tow’ring cork-trees rise 
With twisted stems in rude fantastic guise ; 
Struts, as he wastes the visionary hour 
{n dreams of pomp, and exercise of pow’r ; 
Now Phanagoria’s hordes in fancy scares, 
Now Mithridates to the battle dares, 

The senate awes, Artaxata alarms, 
And sees Tigranes’ legions ground their arms ; 
His fever o’er, he starts, and clasps his hands, 
And motionless as sculptur’d marble stands ; 
And as he contemplates the Samian’s bust, 
Weeps, and remembers that he is but dust. 
Hortensius, from beneath yon spreading lime, 
Propounds aloud his postulate sublime ; 
While Brutus, with abstruse reflection pale, 
Perambulates the solitary dale, 
Where round its od’rous scents the citron throws, 
And where Alcamenes’ creation shows 
How he who first to passive matter join'’d 
The all-creative, all-pervading mind, 
In deep abstraction, on Milesian shore 
Stood, as he gaz’d the empyréan o’er. 
In Academic stole great Julius hies. 
O’er yonder mead, where loftier laurels rise : 
As pride inflames, as mad ambition tears 
His fev’rish soul, he runs, and wildly stares. ; 
Thrones, armies, temples, swim before his eyes, 
And to his nod the world submissive lies— 
He gains the vista where, on either hand, 
The Stagyrite and his disciple stand 
(Lysippus’ bronze) ; and Molo bids him weigh 
Whether "tis best to aim at wordly sway ; 
To imitate the youth who Asia won, 
Or him, whose genius with such lustre shone, 
As made the intellectual world his own. 
U 2 
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On Parian couch, which round the Muses stand 
In bright array, emboss’d by Phidias’ hand, 
Reclined at ease, the youthful Tully lies, 
Searching Platonic scroll with greedy eyes ; 
Heedless of thee, Pomponius! whose hours 

Are pass’d in culling Epicurus’ flowers.— 


O unremitting toil! O ardent mind, 
*Mong lore recondite roaming unconfined ! 
Still lab’ring to become the good man’s theme, 
In justice firm, in eloquence supreme ; 

To stand alone th’ applause of ev’ry age, 
Scourge of the factious, legislator, sage ; 

In vain shall envious nations hope to find 

Thy counterpart, O boast of human kind! 

In vain shall seek, when foreign arms assail, 
When discord rages, and the bad prevail, 

One to arrest, like thee, his country’s fate, 
And prop alone the bulwarks of the state.’ 


The conclusion of the Epistle we must give at length. 















It is 


here that the result of all these previously indulged reflections is 


seen. The poet sorrows, (as who would not?) over the 
fortunes of lovely Greece and this its honoured capital. 


fallen 


He in- 


vokes (as who would not?) the aid of heaven and of earth to 
rescue the fallen from their misery, and to inflict vengeance on 


their ruthless oppressors. But we must give the author 


’3 own 


thoughts and feelings in his own lines, and with these we shall 
close this brief and necessarily imperfect notice of a very elegant 
and beautiful work, the production of a mind warmed by the fire 
of genius, and a heart animated by the most philanthropic and 


benevolent aspirations : 


* Delusive dreams, ecstatic visions, hail ! 
Yet round my temples spread your mystic veil ; 
Hide from my sight that slave in fetters bound, 
Close to the dwelling which great Phocion own’d; 
Conceal that spot with Turkish fence enclosed, 
-Where Aristides’ dust perchance reposed— 
Where Metrodorus haply used to pause, 
As Epicure discuss’d his atoms’ laws ; 
Whilst num’rous friends, reclining by his side, 
Indissoluble knots of union tied— 
Let not my eyes that multitude discern, 
Who only with the thirst of lucre burn, 
Pore o'er the fatal die with anxious stare, 
And with their noisy cavils rend the air, 
Disputing eager for their paltry gains, 
Where Thrasybulus broke his country’s chains— 
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Or where Harmodius, whom his country crown’d, 


Upheld the reeking blade with wreaths of myrtle bound. 


Lo! where th’ echoing horn and trumpet shrill 
Sound from the crowd that cover yonder hill ; 
A sinewy arm their boast, a bow their pride, 
Their chief ambition how with skill to ride ; 
While high above his arrogant compeers, 
Their chief, bedaub’d with tinsel lace, appears, 
Whose grave deportment, and austere grimace, 
Pronounce him kindred to the Sultan’s race ; 
Who even reads the Koran, and can tell 

How many Muftis in Medina dwell ; 


How Asia sends her tribes to drain the sacred well ; 


What numbers yearly bow to Mecca's shrine, 
How surely Selim’s lineage is divine ; 

He strikes with awe the gaping crowd, whose lot 
Is to applaud his sure, or erring shot ; 

With hemlock there the Alopecian sage 
Extinguish’d Anytus’ vindictive rage ; 

While Crito, by severest grief oppress’d, 

With floods of tears relieved his aching breast. 
I mark a wither’d hag in murky cell, 

Where vice and abject superstition dwell ; 

By night she pilfers on the public way, 

But kneels before a crucifix by day, 

Aud while its glimm’ring rays the taper spreads, 
Invokes a gilded saint, then tells her beads ; 
Hopes thus her God omniscient to cajole, 

And by her gestures to redeem her soul: 

"Twas there Aspasia taught persuasion’s art, 
Spread her soft toils, and won the coldest heart ; 
Saw at her feet wits, poets, statesmen, laid, 
Who own’d her empire, and their homage paid— 
Haply where yon Albanian lies reclined 
Beneath those pines that murmur to the wind, 
Or where the suber kine wearily move 


Toward the cooling rill, or tufted grove; 
He, whom the nations sought in crowds t’ admire, 


Whose lips persuasion touch'd with purest fire, 
His country moved to spurn a tyrant’s peace, 
Roused the last struggles of expiring Greece.— 


Some careless children prate, or cry for food, 
Some sport, where once the Ptolemeum stood— 


And heifers graze, and kids disport around, 


Where rich Corinthian foliage strews the ground ; 


And where yon octagon its summit rears, 
And Eurus’ boist’rous brotherhood appears 
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In high reliefs, the envious ivy grows, 
And JKolus through his fractured temple blows— 
Where Marathon’s immortal heroes lie, 

The drowsy Musulman walks heedless by, 

Whose torpor no incentive can disturb, 

But lust, or Indian drug, or Moka’s herb— 
Cannot the sight of Marathon’s famed plain 

Stir thy great efforts, Attica, again ? 

Nor patriotic zeal, nor thirst of praise, 

Kindie that flame which blazed in ancieni days ?— 


O’er thee, Byzantium, at th’ Eternal’s word, 
Th’ avenging Angel holds the threat’ning sword— 
Th’ horizon darkens, and the sky o’ercast 
Portends a tempest driving on thee fast. 

Loud thunder rends the skies: Distraction, Care, 
Spread their pale pinions in the darksome air ; 
While lightnings flash around with vivid glare. 
Half Asia trembles, and a conscious dread 

Of civil outrage o’er th’ AEgéan’s spread— 
Long has oppression gall’d each subject isle, 
And raged from th’ Euxine to remotest Nile ; 
Let loose on Afric’s sons contentment’s foes, 
And deluged Asia with a flood of woes— 

Each province by a dubious tenure held, 
’Gainst thy tyrannic arm has long rebell’d ; 
Each chief erects an independent throne ; 

The proud Pashis thy firmans now disown, 
Withhold allegiance, and in scornful pride, 
Thy threats contemn, thy impotence deride. 

A panic too thy crafty priests invades ; 

By fraud emblazon’d, all their influence fades. 
Scarce do Arabia’s sons their prophet own, 
Scarce in his heav’n confide, or Mecca’s stone.— 
Two warlike nations, cach a cumbrous state, 
Thy fall contrive, their spoil anticipate. 

I see thee strive some respite to obtain, 

Some help through wily politics to gain ; 

I see thee strive thy system to reform, 

To pluck up courage, and repel the storm: 
Propitiate, if thou canst, th’ offended skies— 









Crowd Mecea’s mosques—let clouds of incense rise— 


Arm, arm thy hosts—resort to secret spells— 
And moor thy fleets within the Dardanelles. 
Or, like the counterfeiting lion, wake, 

And in thy toils th’ outwitted nations take ; 
On thy deluded foes indignant bound, 

With unexpected feats the world asteund— 
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Rise, rise, and do the deeds thou didst of yore, 
When Candia’s fields were red with Christian gore ; 
When Hadria’s winged lion roar’d in vain, 

Bound by thy myrmidons in circling chain, 

And prove, that nought the Ottoman appals ; 

Go, raze as heretofore, Vienna’s walls— 

Shake Malta's bastions—range the Tyrrhene o’er— 
Unfurl thy standards on the Caspian shore— 

Beset the Gaul—redeem the Tauric land— 

And take a late revenge on Samarcand. 

But ah! no keen-eyed Mahomet presides, 

No murd’rous Bajazet thy councils guides, 

No Solyman, whose nod could now restrain 
Myriads of burnish’d scimitars, again 

Force from their sheaths, and brighten all the plain. 
Thy crimson’d banners spread dismay no more, 
From Calpé’s mounds to th’ hoarse Calabrian shore ; 
No more the seas are throng’d with Turkish sail, 
Which palsied Venice, and turn’d Europe pale. 
Loosed from their props, fanaticism, lust, 

I see thy min’rets crumble into dust ; 

Thy frantic crowds ’mid burning mansions roam, 
Now fly for safety to Justinian’s dome, 

Now to th’ illuminated Hippodrome ; 

While on all sides the redd’ning flames arise, 

And pitchy clouds envelop half the skies. 

Ah! what despair thy Sultan’s bosom rends, 

When th’ all-devouring element ascends ; 

When he his blood-stain’d Bosporus surveys, 
Illumin’d with the proud seraglio’s blaze ; 

When from those walls which broider’d silks display, 
With Serian gause, and vitrous lustres gay, 
Relentless flames through gilded roofs ascend, 
Divans and iv’ry thrones in hideous ruin blend ; 
Blithe from their baths where now Circassian fair 
With India’s odours scent their jetty hair; 

Where Georgia’s damsels, as they strike the lyre, 
Or tread fantastic maze, create desire 

In breasts, which love consumes with hopeless fire. 
In vain thy Galata on Pera calls, 
Pale at beholding her dismantled walls, 
When eagles o’er thy waned crescent fly, 
And exultations echo through the sky— 

Dire is the carnage, loud the battle’s roar, 
Responsive to the shrieks from Asia’s shure.— 


Haste then, some power, the tott’ring Porte invest, 
Where vice exults, and virtue sinks oppress’d ; 
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Where rotten justice is by gold obtain’d, 
And murd’rous axe with guiltless blood is stain‘d : 
Where fell revenge on hearts obdurate feeds, 
Prompts in broad day unwarrantable deeds ; 
Stalks wide at midnight hour without controul, 
Poi:ts the dire dagger, and prepares the bowl.— 
Rise, Britain, rise! (for to thy sons is given 

That high prerogative of fav’ring Heav'n, 

To rescue nations from the tyrant’s lust, 

To scourge the guilty, and avenge the just, ) 












Pour forth thy dauntless legions, and release 
The fetter’d Hellespont—ah ! rescue Greece !— 
Through thee, let Acté’s sons assert their cause, 







And own no other but their Solon’s laws. 





Let youths from Athens borrow as of yore 





The patriot’s ardour, and the sage’s lore. 





And whilst a Pericles the helm directs, 





And fosters genius, and the arts protects, 





Discards ambition, seeks no empty fame, 






Knows how to vindicate his country’s name ; 

Some Plato rise, with mind of heav’nly mould, 

T’ expound the truth, the sov’reign good t’ unfold ; 
Under whose guidance, O that I could store 

The wav’ring mind with philosophic lore ; 









In meditation pass life’s fleeting hours, 
And roam with thee, *mid Academus’ bowers !’ 











A Table showing the latest authenticated slate of the Population, Revenue, 
Public Debt, and proportion of Burthen each Country imposes on its 
Inhabitants. 
















Countries. Population. ~~ Revenue, Public Debt. | Tax per Head, | 





Sweden, I815 ..... £ 2,400,000 |£ 1,140,000 £ 1,387,500 |£ 0 9 6 


Norway, I819..... 900,000 300,000 200,000 | 068 
Denmark........ .» 1,700,000 1,700,000 | 10,000,000 | =1 000 
Prussia, 1817......) 10,536,571 7,520,000 26,000,000 | oo 14 3 
France.......ee--+, 30,000,000 | 35,000,000 | 200,000,000 | 1 3 4 
United States. 1826. 11,300,000 | — 3,000,000 , 19,800,000 | 0 9 4 
England, 1826.....) 22,700,000 70,000,000 , 800,000,000 | 3 1 8 


The public debt of Sweden has been reduced, sitice 1813, 250,0001., and 
will be redeemed in 1833. 

In 1819, the revenue of Prussia exceeded the expenditure by about a mil- 
lion sterling. 

The revenue of France includes the provincial rates and expense of col- 
lection. 

The present expenditure of the United States is estimated at 2,314,0001.. 
which will make the pressure 8s. 2d. per head. The debt is reduced to 
16,000,0001. 

The revenue of England includes the expense of collection and poors 
but takes no notice cf innumerable direct and indirect burthens. 
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ON THE LICENSING SYSTEM. 


No. IL. 


Theatres, Plays, and Public Gardens. 


Every argument against .the arbitrary licensing of public 
houses applies with greater force to theatres, Drinking naturally 
tends to disorder; not so the attendance on a theatrical spectacle. 
Public houses are numerous, and always open. ‘Theatres would, 
under any circumstances, remain comparatively few, and would re- 
quire the vigilance of the police for a shorter time. Yet the re- 
strictions on theatres, are even more oppressive than those on 
public houses. ‘The principle on which the law seems to be framed 
is, that as a general rule, there ought to be no theatres, but that 
such rule should be relaxed on particular oceasions. 

Players have, by many statutes, been classed as rogues and 
vagabonds. By the L0th of Geo. IL, no play could be acted except 
in the city of Westminster, or at a place where the King resided ; 
‘unless by persons legally settled in the place where they per- 
formed.’ This bill, which also subjected the pieces themselves to 
a censorship, was opposed by Lord Chesterfield, in a speech which 
it would be well for his fame were it read instead of his letters. 
The bill, nevertheless, passed into a law, and was tamely endured 
from the year 1737 to the year 1788, when its provisions were 
extended, by 28th Geo. IIL, e. 30, in conformity to a cautious pre- 
amble, reciting that ‘ whereas divers acts of Parliament have 
since (LOth Geo. IL.) been solicited and obtained for divers cities, 
towns, and places, for exempting them respectively from the pro- 
visions of the said law; and whereas it may be expedient to per- 
mit and suffer, in towns of considerable resort, theatrical repre- 
sentations for a limited time, and under regulations; in which, 
nevertheless, it would be highly impolitic, inexpedient, and unrea- 
sonable, to permit the establishment of a constant and regular 
theatre.’ 

By this act, the justices at sessions are authorized to grant one 
license within their jurisdiction, to continue in force for 60 days, 
&e. &e., with minor regulations conceived in the spirit which dic- 
tated the preamble. 

’ Such being the state of the law, our first inquiry, as in the case 
of public houses, is how far has the object been attained, viz. the 
preservation of rigorous decorum, ‘Two facts will set that ques- 
tionatrest. A portion of each of our London theatres is set apart 
for the reception of prostitutes ; it is called the Saloon, and is ex- 
pressly built as an Exchange or market for adultery and fornica- 
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tion. Not a word by the way of this in the police report, although 
some house at Shadwell containing rooms for dancing, which ap- 
peared to have been abused to the purposes of a theatrical saloon, 
furnished matter for strong and perhaps just reprobation. The 
publicans of Shadwell, however, had the decorum to give the sailors 
and their girls a decent pretext for entering the room, which is not 
thought necessary by those who pander to the irregularities of the 
higher classes. ‘The other part will be fresh in the recollections 
of our readers, we refer to “ the O. P. row,” as it was called; @. e. 
Riot versus Monopoly. In this instance, the public feeling of in- 
justice bore down the restraints of law, and properly so in our 
opinion. But what became of order and decorum? It is evident 
that this, the greatest tumult recorded in theatrical history, arose 
altogether out of the licensing system. If there had been no mo- 
nopoly, competition would quickly and silently have resolved the 
question of prices. A conspiracy to force them down would have 
been so contrary to the most obvious principles of justice, that it 
could not have had the support of public opinion, and must, there- 
fore, have quickly failed. 

There are only three theatres in the metropolis which have a 
right to represent the regular Drama, viz., Drury Lane, Covent 
Garden, and the Haymarket. Of these, only the two former are 
open in the winter months—that season of the year when dramatic 
entertainments are most appropriate. But the patentees of the 
winter theatres have thought it to their interest to build their 
houses so large, that the greater part of the audience is too distant 
for the due appreciation of any thing but shows and music. Shows 
and music have consequently been gaining ground, till wit and 
poetry are almost driven from the stage. We English are always 
talking of Shakspeare, and at last we begin to think it worth while 
to build him a monument. Would it not be better to take off the 
proscription against him? One-eleventh of the population of 
England resides in London. A much larger proportion of the intel- 
ligence and influence of the country is to be found there. Yet 
what provision has the law made for erecting him that monument 
in the hearts of his countrymen, which Milton thought so much 


better than 
‘ The labour of an age in piled stones!’ 


to say nothing of Roman cement, the more probable material, if 
the project which has now slept for five years, should be accom- 
plished at all? In London proper he must not show his face. He 
“has no legal settlement’ there. An order of removal would be 
made out against him instantly, if he were not committed as a 
rogue and vagabond. He must no more be seen at the Surrey 
Theatre or the Cobourg, than a debtor living within the rules of 
the King’s Bench prison. Astley, ‘ rejoicing in horses,’ will have 
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nothing to say to him; the Haymarket is closed six months in the 
year ; and the taste of the town, depraved by the spectacles of the 
great theatres, creates but a feeble demand even during the short 
time that the want can be supplied. At the winter theatres, the 
proprietors are the parties to be blamed, if indeed it is either just 
or useful to blame individuals for preferring their own gains to the 
preservation of good taste in the public. London sets the fashion 
to the provinces, and this is the respect paid to the great bard, 
and all other English dramatists, by the laws of their own country. 

The-arbitrary licensing of plays is another erying evil. Surely 
our law of libel is sufficiently tyrannical for every decent or even 
indecent purpose, which any government could wish to carry. The 
insult of a licenser, arftl such a licenser as the present, might be 
spared. That a worn-out ribald should have the means of pick- 
ing up a little vicarious morality by preventing others from making 
forced approaches to his own style, is really showing the royal 
contempt for human nature a little too openly. If Swift had intro- 
duced such an incident into his Gulliver, it would have been consi- 
dered an instance of extravagance, in which his hatred of kings 
had got the better of his fine tact for verisimilitude. 


In the proceedings of the Surrey magistrates, with respect to 
Vauxhall Gardens, we see the same spirit at work as that which 
generally actuates magistrates in their interference with public 
houses, when they happen to interfere honestly—a belief that 
men and women are to be governed by rules too minute and vex- 
atious for an infant school. The magistrates must regulate the 
tap-room—must prescribe the number of doors to it. One poor 
man’s license was suspended, because he had made his front look 
too much like that of a banking-house! So Mr. Holme Sumner 
must regulate the time of letting off the fire-works, and adjust the 
number of lamps in the walks! Heaven preserve us from micro- 
scopic legislation. 


ON THE RUINS OF BABYLON.* 


Tuy kings are dust, O Babylon! 
Thy glories all are gone ; 

The eagle will not ‘light upon 
Thy desolate piles of stone. 





* From a volume of Poems, by Henry Meredith Parker—now iu thie press. 





On the Ruins of Babylon. 


Though wearily he saileth by, 
He will not rest his flight, 

But shuns thy ruins, where they lie, 
As good deeds shun the night. 


Where dark against the burning West 
Thy giant outline falls, 

The weary Tartar secks no rest 
In thy unhallow'd walls. 


When to her rest the moon is gone, 
And morning wakes the hill, 

Darkness and Mist erect their throne 
Upon thy ruins still. 


No living creature dwelleth there, 
Save venomous things alone ; 

The toad and scorpion make their lair 
In thy foundation stone. 


The toad sits in the long dark reeds 
That skirt thy fallen towers, 

The scorpion, in the flaunting weeds 
That mock thy ruin’d bowers. 


Thou, mighty ‘ Queen of Nations,’ 
Ifow lonely art thou now ! 

How many desolations 
Are written on thy brow! 


Where banners flapp’d, while harps of gold 
Peal’d through the royal hall, 

The desert wind blows shrill and cold, 
Slow waves the spider’s pall. 


Where Binot!i’s love-girt altars stood, 
‘Midst smiles and sighs of bliss, 

The viper rears her speckled brood, 
Which echo back her hiss. 


A curse rests on thee, Babylon, 
Like midnight on a lake ; 

A spell is on thy ruins thrown, 
A sleep—thou shalt not break. 


Strong as thine own proud tower, 

And mighty didst thou seem, 
But the Lord stretch'd forth his arm of power, 
His wrath burst on thy festal hour, 

‘uou hast vanished as a dream. 

















NEW ARABIAN NIGHTS ENTERTAIN MENT®, * 





Tue old genuine ‘ Arabian Nights’ Entertainments’ are the first, 
indisputably, amongst all collections of fictitious narratives. It is 
a great hive in which all the sweets of Oriental fancy are treasured 
up. We take it in hand, here in the west, almost as soon as we 
leave the cradle, and can spell our way through a book ; and it is 
impossible to calculate correctly the amount of the influence it 
exerts on our budding faculties. The whole world has read it, or 
parts of it, and been intoxicated by its marvellous inventions. Who 
has not voyaged with Sindbad, laughed with Abon Hassan, or at 
the adventures of little Hunchback’s body, or trod fearfully with 
Ali Baba in the robbers’ cave? Who can forget the ‘ Three Calen- 
ders,’ or § Aladdin’? Or the beautiful simplicity of ‘ Noureddin,’ or 
of ‘Ganem,’ that Slave of Love ? 

* Post, hac meminisse javabit.’ 


To the taste of many, these noble fictions, rich, moving, and va- 
ried to infinity, appear, however, little better than mere nursery 
tales, worthless in matter, and in style and construction unskilful. 
Upon the whole, we allow the worthlessness of romance of every kind; 
it is the canker of all true literature and taste ; perverting at once 
both writers and readers, by engendering a ravenous appetite for 
adventure and mystery and the marvellous, and throwing all sober 
writing, in consequence, into the shade. Whoever harbours, habi- 
tually, a preference in his mind for the charms of this kind of com- 
position, becomes gradually, but necessarily, a slave to it, in the 
same manner as men become the slaves of other irregular, unlawful 
appetites. To certain minds, indeed, fiction, however coarse, ap- 
pears always a more fascinating thing than truth; they love what- 
ever is false, because it is false, from a natural aversion to verity, 
you cannot, in their estimation, discommend a book more vehe- 
mently, than by accusing it of containing truth, a thing they have 
always taught themselves to regard among the most insipid of all 
earthly commodities. History, for this reason, is a dead letter with 
them. They hate yourimpertect heroes, they abominate your doubts, 
they loathe your dates and authorities. Give them smooth fiction ; 
give them superhuman virtue, or vice, no matter which; and let 
nature lower her fasces to the author’s dictatorship. ‘This will 
delight. This will succeed. 

But the region of romance is not wholly peopled with monsters. 
It contains forms so nicely resembling truth, or in themselves of so 
extraordinary a nature, that for their likeness, or for their singu- 





* 3 Vols. 12mo.—Colburn, London, 1826. 
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larity, they must be excepted from the generality, and command 
our admiration. Among these are the ‘ Arabian Nights’—the old, 
genuine tales—the Thousand and One. Of the new stories, lately 
translated from a translation, and put forth as real members of 
the ancient family, we shall now proceed to speak. 


With the notions of the German translator, M. Von Hammer, on 
the origin and merit of these stories, we shall not meddle in the 
least. ‘The compositions themselves, whatever be their merits, are 
before us ; and, perhaps, there may be but little arrogance in judg- 
ing of them differently from their learned translator. In their cha- 
racter they are various. So, likewise, are they in their merits. 
But in our opinion, there are not more than two or three stories in 
the three volumes, which could be advantageously admitted into 
the old collection. Of the others, however, several have a degree 
of merit ; and all, perhaps, may deserve a single reading, as many 
of them certainly illustrate, if they do nothing more, the manners 
of the Orientals in times comparatively modern. We never remem- 
ber, in the old work, to have found any one tale written in imita- 
tion of any other of the same collection; other writers they made 
no scruple of laying under contribution; they borrowed and seized 
upon the wonderful and the striking wherever these were to be 
found ; but, true to the maxims of his country, the ancient Arab 
tale writer spared those of his own tribe. ‘The moderns have not, 
we observe, been so scrupulous. Imitations of the more ancient 
stories occur in these volumes perpetually ; for instance, Aladdin’s 
adventure in the subterraneous gardens with the ring and the lamp, 
are copied awkwardly more than once; the story of Alnashkar is 
repeated with a very trifling variation; the incident of the forbid- 
den door in the story of the third Calender, is imitated no less than 
twice; and the contrivance by which Hassan of Bassora obtains his 
Peri-wife, is again put in practice, in the story of Jehanshah, to gain 
possession of another lady of the same race. These princesses of 
Ginnistan abscond, likewise, from their husbands in the same way, 
repeat nearly the same words at parting, and are recovered at the 
expense of more toils and miracles than ladies so extremely capri- 
cious seem to have been worth. 


Besides, the writers of many of these new tales, in whatever 
country they may have resided, were unqueStionably ignorant of 
Eastern manners and history. They err every moment inthe grossest 
manner against chronology; and, which is still more absurd, if 
possible, carry Christian monks and monasteries and Latin liturgies 
and psalms into the Yemen, where no such things were ever seen 
or heard of. This extraordinary blunder occurs in the story of 
Mesrour and his mistress, a tale which, if M. Von Hammer had 
had one spark of the exquisite taste of Antoine Galland, he would 
have utterly rejected. It is, in fact, the history of a rogue and a 
harlot of the most consummate viee, who are, however, made to 
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carry on their villany triumphantly, in spite of earth and heaven ; 
and to finish at last their adulterous lives in great comfort and hap- 
piness. ‘The writer, it is clear, was a man of the coarsest mind, 
unenlightened by the ordinary knowledge of the East; taste he 
had none, nor virtue, for no person possessing either of these could 
imagine that the picture of such a woman as Zeinal Mewasseif 
would ever please. 


Indeed, judging from the stories that M. Von Hammer has ad- 
mitted into this collection, we fear that, in amassing materials for 
a book, the learned translator was not over solicitous about the 
merits of his choice, but swept into his editorial net whatever lay 
within his reach. It is absurd, however, to suppose that we can 
feel any curiosity to know how badly the Arabs can write, and how 
ridiculously confound all times and all places; we know well 
enough already that every country has its dolts and dull story- 
tellers; and expect, therefore, that, in selecting works for trans- 
lation, authors would exercise a nice discrimination, that they 
might bring before us only such compositions as we could approve. 
It signifies nothing that in the course of time certain stupid 
writers have chosen to insert their productions among the immortal 
gems of the Thousand and One Nights. Dross has no right to be 
preserved in that golden cabinet. It was made for pure metal. 


Had the learned editor chosen for translation only such tales as 
were worthy of the ‘ Arabian Nights,’ we should have had one 
small volume, instead of three, or the new scions might have been 
carefully engrafted on the old stock. The remainder we could 
have dispensed with. But even supposing there was some necessity 
for giving us all the stories, still he had it in his power to re-model 
or omit passages that were found tedious, if any thing in the world 
be tedious to a German translator. The readers of these volumes 
will often need to be reminded that ‘ patience is the key of de- 
light,’ a golden saying that frequently occurs in them; and may 
often find that, after all, the key has been turned in vain. The 
Brazen City—Judar, (notwithstanding some good passages)—The 
Abdollahs—Abu Hassan of Khorasan--Ibrahim and Jamilah— 
Mesrour and his Mistress—The Converted Prior—King Jilia— 
The Queen of the Serpents—The Story of Jehanshah—The Devout 
Son of Haroun al Rashid—The Angel of Death and the King—- 
all these are peculiarly insipid, and many of them are positively too 
dull to be read with ordinary patience. Of the remaining stories, 
only six in number, ¢wo might be reduced to half their length with 
great advantage, and, one, perhaps, may be added by many to the 
Index Expurgatorius ; we mean the story of Abukir and Abusir. 
To fill up one of the volumes, an anecdote of a Bedouin is intro- 
duced, which seems to us worth a hundred stories. It resembles 
what the ancients relate of Damon and Pythias, and is full of 
energy and passion of a truly Oriental cast. 
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Maruf, the saddle-mender of Cairo, is unquestionably the best. It 
has much of the genius of the old genuine tales, and without any 
abridgment or correction might very well take up its station 
among them. There is a great deal of the marvellous in it, but 
we expect that in an Arabian tale, and are never offended, if it 
does not run into mere extravagance. Maruf is an interesting fel- 
low, who runs away from a termagant wife, and a life of poverty, 
to plunge into adventures ; and rises rapidly, by the help of genii 
and good luck, from poverty to riches, and at length to sovereign 
power. He supports all these changes with admirable coolness, 
and acts continually as if he were made exactly for the situation 
he happens to be in. Perfect, of course, he is not; he gets in- 
toxicated, loses his talismanic ring, is reduced to the brink of the 
grave, and is rescued only by the prudence and affection of his new 
wife. This pattern of a princess, fearful of her husband’s pru- 
dence, thenceforth preserves the ring herself, and Maruf receives 
it from her again only on her death-bed. To show that a thorough 
shrew never loses her nature, but haunts till death the man who 
happens to be united to her, Maruf’s old Cairo wife is brought 
again, by the agency of a genius, upon the stage, towards the con- 
clusion of the story, and is narrowly prevented from murdering her 
husband in his sleep, by the scimitar of his son, by the princess. 
The saddle-mender, having escaped numerous dangers, sits down 
at last in peace upon a throne, and reigns till death, with vast 
eclat. 

In thus raising an ignorant mechanic from his workshop to a 
throne, and exhibiting him as performing without much diffieulty 
the functions of royalty, the author by no means outrages proba- 
bility; to make quite sure, likewise, and to avoid all cavils, he 
borrows the aid of a genius ; but without any such help, men have 
risen in the East from equally mean beginnings to the height of 
empire, both in modern and ancient times. And undoubtedly it 
must be a silly mechanic indeed who could not, if placed upon a 
throne, enact royalty at least as well as the usual run of hereditary 
kings. In the East, both prince and peasant receive much the 
same kind of intellectual cultivation, for both are left almost 
wholly to the influence of circumstances, and owe whatever know- 
ledge they acquire to chance. It is not much otherwise, perhaps, 
in other parts of the world; princes, even in Europe, possessing 
frequently a smaller stock of original ideas than their boot-makers 
or their taylors. Fate gives them power, though Nature has 
omitted to give them intellect; so that we sometimes hear of a 
mighty king, who spends half his life in discussing the shape or fit 
of a coat, or in playing whist with persons who seldom venture to 
win. Maruf, the saddle-mender, was a superior prince, and with 
far more dignity swayed his sceptre over his realms. Birth does 
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not always shield a man from contempt, nor the want of it expose 
him to it; we disdain a royal blockhead, even on a levee day, 
while the capacity of men whose fathers are unknown, sometimes 
awakens our highest admiration. 


But we must pass on to other stories. In some of the tales, 
scraps of poetry, which the translator has rendered into prose, 
occur ; and although on the whole they are somewhat common- 
place, there are thoughts in them occasionally of great splendour 
and beauty. ‘The greater portion of these verses are mere moral 
reflections adorned with poetical imagery, or else love ditties dis- 
tinguished by quaint conceits, like those which occur in Cowley 
and Dr. Donne, or in our contemporaries, Mr. Moore and Mr. 
Proctcr. In the midst, however, of these puerilities, sparks of 
genuine poetical fire now and then flash forth, and give extraor- 
dinary light. Of course they lose much in their prose dress. They 
lose, too, undoubtedly, in coming to us through the medium of a 
prosaic translator, for Von Hammer has nothing of the vivida vis 
animi in him ; but still, in spite of all these disadvantages, we dis- 
cover ideas that have evidently been in the crucible of genius. 
Some of these occur in the story of Maria the girdle-maker, to- 
wards the beginning, where a company of young men, assembled 
in a beautiful garden to enjoy the pleasures of wine and music, 
torture their imaginations to extract something new in honour of 
the rose. The writer cites numerous verses in praise of gardens, 
and applies them to the one he is speaking of. The following are 
the first: ‘ The hand of God waters this garden, and the branches 
of the trees raise their heads to catch the liquid gold which trickles 
from the clouds.’ He goes on, quoting without mercy, and with 
little judgment, verses, good, bad, and indifferent, on his garden, 
and every thing in it ; his apples, ‘ sweet as sugar, and scented like 
musk,’ his almonds, his fig-trees, his green and yellow pears, his 
peaches, red and yellow, which some poet compares to balls of 
gold that have been rolled in blood, and his lotus-fruit, which, 
says another poet, are suspended in garlands of flowers like the 
golden bells attached to the rings which encircle the ancles of the 
fair. 


Omitting the praises of the rose, notwithstanding they containsome 
very pretty thoughts and brilliant comparisons, we shall extract a 
short poetical passage which we consider of singular beauty. Nour- 
reddin, the chief personage of the story, obedient to the commands 
of the prophet, had never tasted wine until that night; his gay com- 
panions, however, now prevailed on him to neglect the precepts of 
the Koran, and to drain the maddening bowl to the dregs. In con- 
sequence, his imagination became inflamed, and to the joys of wine, 
he proposed, during the evening, to add those of music. The 
master of the gardens hastened into the city, and brought back 
with him a beautiful music girl, whose charms the writer compares 
Oriental Herald, Vol. 13. Xx 
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to the splendour of the sun and moon. She was fair, though ‘ Night,’ 
according to the poet, ‘ had imparted to her hair a prodigious 
portion of its own darkness,’ 

‘Fairest of the fair! Morning-Star!’ said the owner of the 
garden, ‘ we have fetched thee merely to gratify our guest and 
friend Noureddin, who has, for the first time, done us the honour 
to spend the day with us, and is exceedingly fond of music.’ ‘ Had 
you but told me of this before,’ said she, ‘ I would have brought 
my instrument with me.’ ‘ Iwill go for it, forthwith,’ said the 
master of the garden; ‘ only give me a token, to show that I am 
commissioned by you.’ She gave him her handkerchief, and he 
soon returned with a green satin bag. The fair one took out of it 
thirty-two pieces of wood, which she put together, and at length 
composed with them a beautiful Indian lute. She pressed it to 
her bosom, like a mother embracing her child, and began to sound 
it. The lute, animated by her lovely fingers, began to acquire 
consciousness, and to recollect its origin and its fortunes, It 
remembered the countries where it had been planted as a tree, the 
waters by which it had been irrigated, the wood-cutter who had 
felled it, the artist who had wrought it, the ships which had carried 
it, and all the different hands through which it had passed. ‘Touched 
by the fingersofthe beautiful girl, it responded, in harmonious tones, 
to the following effect : 

‘TI was once a tree, on which dwelt nightingales, who first im- 
parted to me a relish for harmony. I bent down my branches and 
silenced my leaves, that I might listen to, and learn their strains. 
A cruel hand cut me, though unconscious of any fault, into pieces, 
and transformed me, as thou seest, intoa lute. The fingers touch 
me, but I bear with patience the blows ofa fair hand, Asa reward 
for my submission, I enchant by my notes all those who have a 
relish for the amusements of a charming company. I repose on the 
bosom of the fair, and the arms of houris entwine my neck.’ * 

In the story of Hassan of Bassora, the perpetual and importunate 
recurrence of the image of a beloved object, is expressed more 
forcibly and vividly than we have ever secn it done by the greatest 
poets: ‘ Since thy departure,’ said she, ‘I have seen none in whom 
I did not fancy that I beheld thyform ; even when I closed mine eyes 
I still saw thee, andit was as if thou hadst taken up thy abode 
between my eye-lids and the pupils of my eyes! The feeling of 
intolerable grief is thus admirably pourtrayed in the same story : 








* Many of the thoughts, and the whole turn of this passage, will remind 
the classical! reader of Catullus’s poem, * Ad Huspites,’ in which he gives the 
history of his adventurous bark, which he says was once—‘ comata silva.’ 
It is possible that the same idea should have occurred to the Roman and the 
Arab, without the one being indebted to the other ; it is also possible that Catul- 
lus’s poem may have been knowr to the Egyptian * ditterateur ;’ but whether 
this was the case or not, his thc aghts are exceedingly pleasing, and in the 
original not inferior, perhaps, to those of the Roman poet. 
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‘ Earth and heaven seemed to him to be too confined for the feelings 
that racked his bosom.’ 


To be sure these good thoughts lie very far apart from each 
other, and are often separated by huge wastes of dulness ; and 
frequently they belong not to the author at all, but are quoted 
from the poets. Upon the whole, and to conclude our notice of 
these volumes, we have been considerably disappointed in the ‘ New 
Arabian Nights Entertainments ;’ and though this is by no means 
an uncommon case with the readers of new books, it is something 
to say on the present occasion, for our expectations were very low 
when we began to read. In fact, unless the Arabic, Persian, and 
Turkish languages contain tales more worthy of being known than 
the greater number of those before us, we would humbly advise our 
great Orientalists, both German and English, to let their pens 
sleep in peace, or labour at something of more value. Dulness is 
wearisome enough in all situations, but never more provokingly so 
than when it attempts to assume the shape of amusement. 


SONNET. 


On visiting the Moravian Missionary Settlement at Enon, South Africa *. 


By Heaven directed, by the world reviled, 
Amidst the wilderness they sought a home, 
Where beasts of prey and men of murder roam, 
And untamed Nature holds her revels wild: 
There, on their pious toils their Master smiled, 
And prosper’d them, unknown or scorn’d of men, 
Till in the Satyr’s haunt and Dragon's den 
A garden bloom’d, and savage hordes grew mild. 
So, in the guilty heart when heavenly grace 
Enters, it ceaseth not till it uproot 
All evil passions from each hidden cell, 
Planting again an Eden in their place, 
Which yields to men and angels pleasant fruit, 
And God himself delighteth there to dwell. 

P. 


* Enon is a beautiful valley at the foot of the Zureberg Mountains in the 
district of Uitenhage, about 600 miles from Cape Town. The Missionaries 
and their peaceable Hottentot disciples were driven out of it in 1819, and the 
place burned by the Caffers ; but it has been since re-established in greater se- 
curity, and its groves and gardens replanted in greater beauty than before. 
It was visited by the Author in 1821 and 1825. 
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SKETCH OF THE RISE AND PROGRESS OF THE 
BRITISH POWER IN INDIA, 





HISTORICAL 





No. XII. 


Tne next event of any importance was the journey of the Gover- 
nor-General to the Upper Provinces, which took place in the sum- 
mer of 1781. Mr. Hastings departed from Caleutta on the 7th 
of July, and’ arrived at Benares on the 14th of August. His 
avowed object in undertaking this journey, was to obtain money, 
under one pretence or another, from the Rajah of Benares, and the 
Nuwaub of Oude. The former of these chiefs was an old and faith- 
ful ally of the Company, and in consideration of his many services, 
and the advantageous position of his country, which was a strong 
barrier to the Company’s territory, it was established in 1773, that 
no inerease of revenue should thenceforward be demanded of him. 
He was rendered completely independent of the Subahdar of Oude, 
who exceedingly desired the possession of his country, and was 
raised to the character of an independent sovereign, except that he 
was to pay a fixed tribute to the Company. 

The Rajah continued firm in his faith to the English, and paid 
his tribute with more exactness than is usually found in Hindoo 
princes. But in the disputes and contentions between the civil 
functionaries at Caleutta, in 1777, he incurred the eternal hatred of 
Mr. Hastings, by sending, as it is asserted, a man named Sumboo- 
naut, to treat on certain affairs with the Governor-General’s adver- 
sary. The fact seems doubtful, as it appears to rest wholly on 
Mr. Hastings’s own testimony, and it is not even pretended that 
this agent had proceeded farther on his journey than Moorsheda- 
bad, before he was recalled. From that moment, however, the 
Governor-General was resolved on the destruction of the Rajah, 
and exercised towards him every excess to which cupidity and 
revenge could prompt so vicious a character. Money was extorted 
from him under every conceivable pretence ; he was menaced with 
military execution; troops were dispatched into his country to 
plunder him, and the expense of these predatory expeditions he 
was afterwards compelled to defray. To ward off some of these 
evils, he had made every possible submission to the Governor- 
General, and had even hoped, by obtaining his acceptance of an 
enormous present, to blunt the eagerness with which he pursued 
his ruin. In vain. The profligate Governor received his money, 
and forthwith demanded more. 


When the Rajah heard that the Governor-General was approach- 
ing his territories, he came out to receive him with a very splendid 
retinue, and every mark of submission and respect. His reception, 
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British Power in India. 


however, by Mr. Hastings was most repulsive ; he was, in fact, 
immediately dismissed with disdain ; and the Governor, soon after 
his entry into Banares, finding that the Rajah was disposed to 
defend or excuse his former conduct, arrested him, and kept him 
prisoner under a guard of soldiers in his own house. On acts of 
this kind, flagrantly unjust, history has no occasion to lavish blame 
and condemnation; for every reader, whose understanding is of a 
nature to be benefited by reflections, will be perfectly competent 
to judge for himself. The actions are described ; he perceives the 
nature of the evidence ; it is for him to draw his conclusions and 


decide. 


From the flourishing condition of the country, as well as from 
the direct evidence of several British officers, it is certain that the 
government of the Rajah, Cheyte Sing, was mild and beneficent, 
and had secured, to a degree extraordinary in India, the affections 
of the people. This was quickly manifested on the present occa- 
sion. For the news of the arrest and imprisonment of their sove- 
reign was no sooner made known to the people, than they flocked 
in prodigious numbers, and in great indignation to his place of con- 
finement. It is natural to suppose that altercations at first took 
place between the multitude and the sepoy guard, but these soon 
ended in violence and bloodshed ; and during the confusion attend- 
ing so sanguinary a conflict, the Rajah escaped by a wicket which 
opened to the river, and crossing over to the other side, was fol- 
lowed by the crowd, leaving the palace in the hands of the 
English. 

That this was no more than a mere mob affray, in which the 
Rajah had no concern, was clear from the conduct of the people 
after it was over; for instead of hastening to Mr. Hastings’s quar- 
ters, and terminating the struggle, at least with him, by a decisive 
blow, they retreated, as we have said, across the river, and left the 
tyrant to plan in peace the ruin and subjugation of their country. 
Warren Hastings, who seems in this instance to have acted with 
that want of prudence which sometimes foreruns the fall of the 
wicked, had with him nothing of a military force, for even by call- 
ing to his aid six companies of Major Popham’s regiment, he could 
muster no more than about four hundred and fifty men. 


On the other side of the river stood Ramnagur, a fortified palace 
belonging to the Rajah, which it was determined to reduce forth- 
with. The troops, however, which were dispatched on this service, 
by the rash conduct of their commanding officer, suffered severely 
and were repulsed. 


The Governor-General, with that pusillanimity which often 
accompanies a tyrannical spirit, was now vehemently alarmed for 
his own personal safety ; and after writing to all the commanding 
officers at the neighbouring military stations the most pressing 
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letters for aid, he was terrified by the report of an intended attack 
from Ramnagur, and fled by night from Benares to the strong fort 
of Chunar, leaving the wounded sepoys behind him. It could be of 
no utility to relate the trivial operations of the short-lived war 
carried on against the slender power of the Rajah, as there is 
nothing in these details to instruct or amuse. He was soon sub- 
dued ; the sooner, we suspect, because from the beginning he was 
averse to hostilities, and endeavoured by letters and otherwise to 
soften the implacable hate of the Governor-General, who, he per- 
ceived, was eagerly forcing him into measures that must prove his 
ruin. 

When he had effected the overthrow of Cheyte Sing, Mr. Hast- 
ings lost no time in returning to Benares, where he offered, by pro- 
clamation, pardon to every body, excepting Cheyte Sing and his 
brother. The next step was to choose a new Rajah; and a grand- 
son of Bulwunt Sing, at that time only nineteen years old, was se- 
lected, though the Government was actually placed in the hands of 
his father, under the title of Naib. It was determined, however, 
that the dignity and power of the Rajah should be diminished, and 
his tribute increased. The administration of the laws was taken 
out of the hands of the Rajah, and placed under the superinten- 
dance of a Native officer, denominated Chief Magistrate of Benares, 
who was made responsible to the Governor-General and Council. 
The power of coining money at will was likewise taken from the 
Rajab. 

Cheyte Sing had meanwhile taken refuge in the fortress of 
Bidgegur, the usual residence of his mother. Here his wife and 
all his family were now collected, and hither the English army 
pursued him. One of the laws of nations in the East, and for ob- 
vious reasons, the one most rigidly observed, is, that no prince 
shall ever violate the haram of his vanquished enemy. Fear of re- 
taliation is the sanction of this law. When misfortune overtakes 
one of these despots, he, therefore, does not fear to leave his wives 
and sisters behind him when obliged to have recourse to flight, 
since he knows they will suffer no indignity from the victor. On 
the present oceasion, Cheyte Sing, who feared to await in Bidge- 
gur the coming up of the English, and escaped into Bundelcund, 
relied upon the humanity and civilization of his enemies, and per- 
suaded himself that his mother and wife would run no risk of suf- 
fering brutal indignity from such hands. He, however, reflected 
not that the untameable thirst of gold transforms even those 
nations termed civilized into beasts, and soils their consciences 
with every crime that can contribute to enrich them. The fortress 
of Bidgegur did not long withstand the attacks of the English, but 
yielded by capitulation on the 9th of November. And here 
took place one of those transactions which stain our, Eastern 
annals. It had been stipulated with the besieged, that the prin- 
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cesses, who were all the near relations of Cheyte Sing, should go 
out of the fort unsearched, not merely to preserve from plunder 
some portion of their effects, but far more to shield their persons 
from the indecent hands of the soldiers. . Warren Hastings, with a 
malignity almost unequalled, contrived, however, by artful insinu- 
ations to awaken the most violent cupidity in the troops, and in 
consequence, these unfortunate princesses, who all their lives had 
been kept even from the sight of men, were subjected, in retiring 
from their ravaged home, to indignities and insults which history 
refuses to describe. The result of all these crimes by no means 
answered the expectations of the Governor-General ; the army re- 
tained possession of whatever money it had captured, refusing even 
to advance it to Government as a loan ; and to the difficulties pre- 
viously existing, the expense incurred ia this unjust war was thus 
added. 

When the particulars of these transactions reached England, 
the Court of Directors condemned the conduct of Mr. Hastings to- 
wards the Rajah of Benares, but in terms by no means sufficiently 
strong. The series of resolutions they passed on oceasion of this 
condemnation, the Governor-General treated as a string of false- 
hoods, because they criminated him, although every single resolution 
was founded on the public records of Bengal and the terms of re- 
corded treaties. What is most surprising, however, in all this 
transaction is, the declaration that the dethronement and pro- 
scription of Cheyte Sing, consequent on actions the Company’s own 
servants compelled him to commit, were justified by the war. 


Close upon the heels of this war followed a treaty with Mahda- 
jee Scindia, and another with the Mahratta government of Poonah, 
by which we gave up considerable territories. 'The Bombay Go- 
vernment, who in every respect were fitter to negotiate with the 
Mahrattas than the Government of Caleutta, arraigned the terms 
of this agreement as inadequate and humiliating ; and declared 
that had the negotiation been left, as it ought, to them, they would 
not have failed to obtain terms much more advantageous. 


The next affair in which the Governor-General engaged, was an 
arrangement with the Nuwaub of Oude. Before entering on this 
business, he removed the Resident, Mr. Bristow, whom he had once 
before displaced in the same manner, and been compelled to re- 
store to office by the imperative orders of the Court of Directors ; 
and in his stead again appointed Mr. Middleton, his own private 
agent, and one who, as he himself expresses it, was in his confi- 
dence. He then proceeded with his new arrangement. It should 
be observed, that this was very much accelerated by the impatience 
of the Nuwaub himself, who, observing the confusion created by the 
insurrection in Benares, hastened to meet Mr. Hastings at Chunar, 
no doubt in the hope of obtaining, under such circumstances, more 
tolerable terms than otherwise. He was immensely in arrear in the 
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payment of his tribute to the Company, which had been constantly 
increased by the injustice and cupidity of the Bengal Government, 
and the Company’s officers were quartered against his will in 
his dominions. To obtain some abatement of the Company’s 
enormous demands, was the object he had now in view; and 
with extraordinary celerity he succeeded in his undertaking. It 
was agreed that all the superfluous troops and other English, sub- 
sisting forcibly on the Nuwaub’s revenues, should be withdrawn, 
and other terms were likewise granted, favourable to the Nuwaub’s 
interest, but making nothing for the advantage of the Governor- 
General or the Company. It was, therefore, easy to understand 
that some secret agreement lay concealed, from which Hastings 
was to draw those advantages which he never could consent to 
forego; and shortly afterwards it appeared that this advantage 
was the plunder of the Begums. These Begums were, the mother 
and the grandmother of Asoph ul Dowla, the Nuwaub; who had 
already been more than once robbed by this prince, and one of 
them, his own mother, had been compelled to claim the Company’s 
protection against the violence and injustice of her son. To strip 
these princesses, who unfortunately had inherited considerable 
estates, (jaghires,) had long been an object of eager desire with 
Asoph ul Dowla. Originally he desired this plunder for himself ; 
but, finding that without yielding large sums to the English, he 
could no longer hope to retain possession of his dominions, he 
changed his intention, and agreed that, in consideration of being 
| freed from the expense of maintaining a large military force, which 
was not only useless but hateful to him, he would transfer the 
property of the Begums to the Company. The pretext under 
which these princesses were thus plundered was, that they had 
been discovered meditating rebellion ; and Mr. Hastings, therefore, 
feared that unless they were deprived of their rights, these two 
old ladies would endanger our empire, and perhaps drive the Eng- 
lish out of Hindoostan. 


On departing from Chunar, and returning to his own dominions, 
the Nuwaub seems to have felt some stings of conscience for the 
treaty he had entered into, and evinced great relutance to com- 
mence the robbing of his parents. But whether this unwillingness 
arose from any sense of duty, or merely from considering that he 
was to commit a heinous crime chiefly for the benetit of others, is 
not known. Perhaps both motives operated upon his mind, and 
were strengthened by the reflection that the measure could not 
fail to render him more odious thau ever to his people, a considera- 
tion which, though seldom sufficiently attended to by despots, has 
always some weight with the most profligate rulers. But the 
rapacity of Hastings would admit of no delay. He cared nothing 
for the Nuwaub’s scruples of conscience. He had bribed him to 
commit a crime, and he expected him to commit it without pause 
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or hesitation. He therefore urged the Nuwaub by every means to 
accomplish the deed, and finding no end to his reluctance, in- 
structed the English Resident at Lucknow, to proceed, in case the 
Nuwaub delayed any longer, to resume the jaghires of the Begums 
in the name of the Company, or of the Nuwaub himself. It was 
the dread of this measure, and of the contempt which it would 
throw on him in the eyes of his people, that at last precipitated the 
Nuwaub into the commission of the nefarious action he had pre- 
viously engaged to perform ; but, even while issuing his orders for 
the robbery, he loudly declared, both to the British Resident, and 
to his own ministers, that he acted under compulsion. 


The Governor-General was not content with the mere resump- 
tion of the jaghires, but further urged the immediate seizure of 
the treasury and personal property of the princesses. Even to this 
the guilty Nuwaub now consented, and marched with the British 
Resident and a body of English troops to Fyzabad, the residence of 
his mother, where they arrived on the 8th of January, 1782. 
Here open violence and secret torture were employed to accomplish 
their purpose. The town and castle were stormed; but as the 
princesses retired with their treasures to the sacred apartments of 
the haram, the Nuwaub would not pursue them thither, to extort 
the prey they were iu quest of. It was then determined that the 
treasures could be obtained only by putting the humanity of those 
defenceless ladies on the rack, by seizing and torturing their minis- 
ters. This was done. The two principal eunuchs were seized, 
put in confinement, and tortured, until the elder of the Begums, 
who had the keeping of the treasure, consented to give it up to the 
English. ‘The amount, which was received in liquidation of one 
portion only of the Nuwaub’s debt to the Company, satisfied neither 
the Nuwaub, apparently, nor the Resident. The Begums were 
required to furnish greater sums; but as they declared with the 
greatest solemnity their inability to comply with these new appli- 
cations, the wretched eunuch ministers were subjected to fresh tor- 
tures, and deprived of all food, until a bond should be given for the 
amount demanded. To escape from these cruelties, the eunuchs 
undertook to raise the sum themselves in the course of one month, 
supposing naturally that they should be meanwhile set at liberty 
to use their best exertions to fulfil their engagement. In this ex- 
pectation, however, they were miserably disappointed ; for not 
only were they not set at liberty, but their earnest request to have 
their irons taken off, when they were attacked with illness, and were 
desirous of taking medicine, and to be allowed to walk in the 
garden, was refused. By great exertions they succeeded in obtain- 
ing part of the required sum, but failed totally in their endeavour 
to raise the whole. ‘he Begums also, with their utmost en- 
deavours, were equally unsuccessful, though they disposed of their 
household furniture, down even to the table utensils. As the 
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Resident still believed, however, that they possessed more treasure, 
he attempted to wring from them these imaginary riches by the force 


of hunger, and they and their women were frequently deprived of 


food until they were on the point of perishing for want. The 
miserable eunuchs were carried away to Lucknow, and there made 
to undergo fresh tortures, the nature of which has never been made 
known: but when it became quite manifest that no further treasure 
could by any means be extorted, the parties were released from 
confinement. Asa part of this transaction with the Nuwaub, it 
should be remarked, that Mr. Hastings received from him, at a 
moment when he was unable to discharge his debts to the Com- 
pany, a present of no less than one hundred thousand pounds. 


A very singular event followed the close of this odious affair. 
It will be remembered that Mr. Bristow, the former Resident at 
the court of Lucknow, who had been expressly nominated by the 
Court of Directors to fill that station, was removed by Mr. Hastings 
previous to the commencement of this famous series of robberies, 
and Mr. Middleton, in whose capacity to conduct such affairs the 
Governor-General had more confidence, was appointed in his stead. 
The business was no sooner concluded, however, than the Gover- 
nor-General discovered reasons for disapproving of Mr. Middleton's 
conduct ; and a quarrel, which subsequent events proved to be 
mere mockery, ensued. Mr. Middleton was forthwith recalled ; 
and, to anticipate the orders he expected from England, Mr. Has- 
tings now discovered that Mr. Bristow was a very fit person to be 
Resident at Lucknow, and dispatched him immediately to fill that 
station. 

In spite of the Governor-General’s unaccountable antipathy to 
Mr. Fowke, which, as he himself acknowledged, was founded on 
reasons he dared not put on record, that gentleman was appointed 
Resident at Benares by a majority in council. In this principality, 
or district, affairs by no means answered the expectations which 
Mr. Hastings had formed, when he appointed the father of the new 
Rajah to the office of Naib. His disappointment, though arising 
purely from his own extravagant hopes, he now revenged upon the 
Naib, by casting him into prison, and threatening him with death. 


When the ruin of the Rohilla nation took place in 1774, Fy- 
zoolla Khan was the only chief that remained. He occupied a 
strong post on the hills, on the frontiers of Oude, and under the 
sanction and guarantee of the English Government, concluded a 
treaty with the Nuwaub Vizier, by which he obtained in jaghire 
several districts of Rohileund, producing a revenue of fifteen lacs 
of rupees. The number of troops he was to keep up was specified, 
as was that also which upon occasion he was to furnish to the 
Nuwaub. This rapaciofs and unprincipled prince, who never saw 
a subject or an ally flourishing whom he did not wish to plunder, 
no sooner found that Fyzoolla Khan was in a somewhat better con- 
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dition than he could wish, than he formed the design of destroying 
him and seizing his country. ‘This, however, he knew well he 
could never effect without the sanction of the East India Com- 
pany; and, to the further disgrace of the Bengal Government, if 
the Government that had already concurred in the design against 
the Begums could suffer further disgrace, Asoph ul Dowla was 
permitted by the Treaty of Chunar to dispossess Fyzoolla Khan, 
whenever it might seem convenient. According to Warren Hastings’s 
own interpretation of this treaty, the article relating to this Chief 
was never meant by him as any thing but a mere piece of deception 
upon the Nuwaub; for he says, in his letter to the Council, that 
that prince would never be allowed to act upon it. But, whatever 
was his intention in agreeing to the terms of this odious treaty, the 
Governor-General soon after eagerly sought out every possible 
pretext for ruining Fyzoolla Khan ; he sent agents into his country, 
who seem to have been instructed not to fail in discovering proofs 
of his guilty designs; and upon the mendacious reports of these 
agents, the Governor-General proceeded without delay to effect his 
perdition. Nevertheless, the whole mattsr ended with extorting 
from this proscribed Chief fifteen lacs of rupees, in lieu of the 
military service he owed to the Vizier; and in endeavouring, un- 
successfully, under other shapes, to extort fifteen lacs more. 


The various despotic acts which mark the conduct of Warren 
Hastings so nearly resemble each other in their features, that 
they only require, after the first, to be enumerated, as they 
need but one description. ‘They were uniformly distinguished by 
cruelty, insolence, and injustice. In the affair of the Begums, the 
Nuwaub, as we have seen, shrunk back when matters came to 
extremities, and could scarcely be wrought up to the parricidal 
attack by all the urgent and even menacing letters of the Governor- 
General. Afterwards, when the crime had been perpetrated, the 
guilty Vizier became desirous of restoring to his mother and 
grandmother the possession of the jaghires of which he had de- 
prived them ; and from the letters of the Court of Directors trans- 
mitted to Calcutta, it was evident that they aiso desired the same 
thing; but the Governor-General resisted the wishes of both, inti- 
midating the one, and disobeying the others, for though the 
Directors commanded inquiry to be made into the conduct and 
treatment of the Begums, Mr. Hastings would allow no such 
inquiry to be made. 


When at length it appeared to the Governor-General that the 
Nuwaub was an instrument unwilling and incompetent to effect his 
purposes, and that Hyder Beg Khan, the Minister of Oude, 
struggled earnestly against English encroachment, he began to 
treat Asoph ul Dowla as a mere cipher, and the Minister himself 
as the necessary tool of the Company. His communications, indeed, 
with the Minister were exactly those of an offended tyrant with his 
slave, —abusive, fierce, and menacing. It was elear he designed to 
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seize entirely on the whole administration of the government, 
regardless of what might become of the Nuwaub, and of all other 
considerations, excepting that of acquiring money and power. ‘The 
Resident, therefore, was directed to take into his own hands the 
whole administration of justice, and business of the revenue, and 
was informed that he would be held responsible for the result. It 
should be remembered, that the Resident to whom these extra- 
ordinary instructions were transmitted, was that same Mr. Bristow 
whom Mr. Hastings formerly removed from Lucknow, in favour of 
Mr. Middleton, and against whom he appears to have cherished 
the most implacable hatred. This was soon made evident by new 
proofs. For, when the Nuwaub felt himself aggrieved by the 
interference of the Resident, though this interference was marked 
with peculiar delicacy, and forwarded a letter of complaint to the 
Governor-General, the latter immediately threw all blame upon 
the Resident, declaring that he had by no means authorised him 
to usurp the sovereignty of the Vizier; and that, even if he had 
transmitted to him such authority, he now revoked his orders, and 
declared them to be no longer of any force. He proceeded after- 
wards, upon various pretences, te accuse Mr. Bristow; but, as a 
majority of the Board decided that a copy of these accusations 
should be sent to the Resident, and an opportunity afforded him of 
defending himself, he was compelled to submit, and soon after had 
the mortification to receive Mr. Bristow’s defence, which was de- 
clared to be entirely satisfactory by the whole Council-General. 
Defeated in this mode of attacking the Resident, the Governor- 
General hit upon another, which was attended with better success. 
All letters from the Nuwaub, it is now known, were dictated by 
Mr. Hastings himself, and therefore, after he had, for some reason 
or other, which has never been exactly known, determined on again 
removing Mr. Bristow, he directed the Nuwaub to complain of the 
Resident, and even to request that the residency might be with- 
drawn altogether. The complaisant Nuwaub did as he was ordered, 
—the residency was withdrawn,—and now that the field was clear, 
Mr. Hastings prepared for a second visit to the Upper Provinces. 
In proceeding to Lucknow, he passed through the province of 
Benares, and there witnessed the effect of his unjust removal of 
Cheyte Sing, in a devastated country and wretched population. He 
allows, that from one frontier to the other nothing met his eye but 
ruined villages, and all the misery attendant on mal-administration 
of government. Arrived at Lucknow, he succeeded in obtaining 
certain sums of money from the Minister; and as he agreed to 
withdraw from the country and pretended service of the Nuwaub 
an English detachment which had hitherto been quartered upon 
that prince, it is by no means doing injustice to his character to 
suppose that for this his private treasury received some consider- 
able accession, It was also further agreed between him and the 
Nouwaub, that the plundered Begums should have their jaghires 
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restored, reduced, with their good will, as was said, to a much 
smailer compass than before. Having in some way or other effected 
his purpose in visiting the Upper Provinces, he returned from 
Oude to Calcutta, made immediate preparations for departure 
from India, and on the 8th of February, 1785, he resigned his 
office, and embarked for England. He was a politician of the 
worst kind, a dealer in shifts and expedients, and none of his 
important enterprises ever produced any important result, except 
increasing the confusion of the revenue. At the time of his de- 
parture, the ordinary expense of the Indian Government exceeded 
its receipts, and he had added to the debts of the East India 
Company twelve and a half millions of money. 


At Madras, affairs were involved in difficulties hardly less press- 
ing than those which existed in Bengal. The Nuwaub of Arcot, a 
man of au ambitious but impotent mind, was found totally incapable 
of governing his dominions, and the Governor, Lord Macartney, 
found it necessary to obtain an assignment of all his revenues, in 
order to keep up sufficient forces to defend the country from its 
enemies. However, when the Nuwaub had yielded this point, he 
felt a diminution of dignity, and his own vanity and the instigations 
of his flatterers prompted him to aim at recovering what he had 
lost. Among his most inveterate adulators and instruments were 
his second son, Emir ul Omrah, and Mr. Paul Benfield. In favour 
of the former he was desirous of disinheriting his eldest son, and 
they hoped, upon the occasion of assigning the revenues, to obtain 
Lord Macartney’s consent for changing the order of succession. 
Failing in this, their resentment and hatred knew no bounds ; and 
they immediately began to concert measures for embarrassing the 
collection of the ceded revenues. From equal hatred to Lord 
Macartney, by whom he had been dismissed from certain offices, 
Mr. Benfield was a willing coadjutor to Emir ul Omrah, and 
secret orders were sent to the renters and others to delay their 
payments, . 

After an unsuccessful attempt to obtain the co-operation of Sir 
Eyre Coote in organising an opposition to Lord Macartney’s views, 
the Nuwaub applied to the Governor-General, who immediately 
entered into their plot, gave, or seemed to give, credit to their 
representations, and transmitted an account of them to England. 
Though he had formerly approved highly of Lord Macartney’s 
policy in obtaining the assignment of the revenues, the Governor- 
General now looked at the matter in a different light, and, to 
oblige the Nuwaub, agreed to restore him his revenues, and trans- 
mitted to Madras his orders to that effect. It happened, however, 
just before this, that contrary orders had arrived at the Presidency 
from the Court of Directors, commanding the holding of the reve- 
nues, and ordering the Bengal Government to render the assignment 
effectual by its assistance. 'To these orders the Governor-General 
and Council not only refused to yield any obedience, but they per- 
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sisted in urging their commands on Lord Macartney to deliver up 
the revenues to the Nuwaub. The Governor of Madras, however, 
understood too well the dangers to which obedience to these com- 
mands would expose the Presidency, to think of yielding to them : 
the possession of these revenues was the only means by which he 
could hope to discharge the arrears of the army, or provide in any 
way for the defence of the country. For these reasons, he re- 
jected the authority of the Governor-General at all hazards; and 
Hastings was now too much involved in other affairs, or too much 
taken up with preparing for his departure, to desire to enter into 
the contest. 
SONG.—THE LADY-WELL TREE. 
To an old Scottish Air. 


O FRAGRANT was the bower 
Of the hawthorn in flower, 
And the wild-briar rose just blowing, 
When I parted with my love 
In Glen-Garva's birchen grove, 
And we plighted our vows ere going. 
O the Lady-Well Tree, 
It grows fresh and fair to see, 
By the old ruin’d tower in the wild-wood, 
Where the throstle loves to sing, 
And the primrose in the Spring 
Decks the green where we danced in our childhood. 
Ye brawling wild-duck brooks, 
Ye recal her bashful looks, 
When I found my lovely maid ’mong the willows, 
With her dark-brown tresses fair 
Waving in the wanton air, 
And her snowy feet bathed in the billows. 
O the Lady-Well Tree, §c. 
And the mossy Nine-Well Stone, 
Where I met my love alone, 
Like some bright blue-eyed Fay of the Fountains— 
Musing "neath the milk-white thorn, 
While the young moon’s yeilow horn 
Slowly tower’d o’er the pine-tufted mountains. 
O the Lady-Well Tree, §e 


Ah! those tearful eyes of blue, 
When we look’d our last adieu, 
And her soft timid arms first entwined me ! 
Ah! that virgin lip so chaste— 
And the tender trembling waist— 
And the fond breast I then left behind me! 
O the Lady- Well Tree, §c. 
Awake, ye lagging gales— 
Waft me quick with swelling sails 
O’er the wide surgy deep, that divides me 
From my happy native land, 
And sweet Helen’s plighted hand, 
And the peaceful home Fortune provides me. 
O the Lady-Well Tree, §c. 
Indian Ocean, Feb. 1826. 





ILLUSTRATIONS OF SACRED HISTORY. 


To the Editor of the Oriental Herald. 


Sir, April 5, 1897. 

I have always regarded the connection between sacred and pro- 
fane history, and the light which the one frequently casts on the 
other, as providing a highly interesting and very instructive occu- 
pation of what leisure the duties and anxieties of life can allow. 
With the hope of gratifying any of your readers who may be like- 
minded, I beg leave to offer you what occurred to me “ upon the 
wild ass,” as deseribed by the author of ¢ Anabasis,’ quoted at p. 81 
of your Number for the present month. 


I have a translation of that work, earlier than Spelman’s. “ John 
Hawkey, A. B.,” who published at Dublin, in 1738, with notes, 
‘The Ascent of Cyrus the Younger; and the Retreat of the Ten 
Thousand Greeks.’ He was, probably, from the place of publication, 
an inhabitant of the sister island, as we complaisantly call that in- 
jured Catholic country, which England has seldom treated with 
wisdom or liberality, and, ever since her own reformation, has 
especially subjected to restraint,spoliation, and insult, the vix vietis 
of Protestant ascendancy, and Ireland’s share in the bill of rights, 
that over-vaunted blessing of the revolution. On the passage of 
the ‘ Anabasis,’ which you quote from Spelman, Mr. Hawkey has 
the following note : 


‘ The swiftness of the wild ass is most sublimely described in the 
the 39th chapter of Job. Nothing can be expressed with more 
grandeur, nor is it in the power of words to give a stronger idea of 
swiftness. “ Who hath sent out the wild ass free ? Or who hath loosed 
the bands of the wild ass? He scorneth the multitude of the city, 
neither regardeth he the crying of the driver.” I chose to instance 
this, to show that as the Scriptures excel in the spirit of poetry, so 
they are most agreeable to truth, and the relations of profane wri- 
ters,’ (p. 25.) 


The Rev. Thomas Scott published, in 1773, ‘ The Book of Job 
in English Verse ; translated from the original Hebrew, with Re- 
marks.’ The learned translator observes, that “the word free does 
not here imply an antecedent state of bondage,” but “ freedom in 
opposition to slavery , an exemption from the servitude to which 
the domestic ass is made subject,” as “‘ expressed in the next sen- 
tence.” Give me leave, en passant, to recommend the ‘ Adven- 
turer,’ No. 37, “ on cruelty to brutes,” to those who would ap- 
preciate “ the servitude of the domestic ass.” The following is 
Mr. Scott’s version of the passage : 
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‘Who from the forest-ass his collar broke, 

And manumiz’d his shoulder from the yoke? 

Wild tenant of the waste, I sent him there, 

Among the shrubs to breathe in freedom’s air. 

Swift as an arrow in his speed he flies, 

Sees from afar the smoking city rise ; 

Scorns the throng’d street, where slav’ry drags her load, 
The loud-voiced driver, and his urging goad : 

Where’er the mountain waves its lofty wood, 

A boundless range, he seeks his verdant food.’ 


Before I quit this passage of Job, I cannot refrain from adding the 
following, which I find in the ‘ Critical Notes on the Old ‘Testament,’ 
published in 1734, from the MSS. of that learned clergyman of the 
Church of England, Dr. Wall, who died a few years before. The 
epithet bestowed on “ the tax-gatherer or exciseman,” however it 
might be received a century ago, could scarcely fail, in 1827, to 
fix on any writer the imputation of a radical. 

For driver the margin has ewactes, and so it is in the ‘ Sep- 
tuagint, én uv popoddyov, the demand of the tax-gatherer or excise- 
man. ‘There were, it seems, such creatures, in some countries, in 
Job’s time. The Vulgate also is ewactores,’ (i. 304.) 

“ The bustard,” (p. 78.) probably, according to Spelman’s tran- 
slation, Mr. Hawkey renders “ the otis,” and adds the following 
note: 

‘ This bird was so called from its long ears, or from its quick 
hearing. ‘The Greek and Latin authors write that it flies very slow, 
and but a short way, because of the weight of its body. But the 
Eastern writers affirm that it has a very strong flight, and that it is 
found at a prodigious distance from the parts where it feeds, with 
its meat undigested. Pliny also writes that it imitates the voice of 
other birds.’ 

Should you accept this tender of correspondence, I shall know 
that such communications are comprehended in your design. You 


may thus probably hear occasionally from 
Sacro-PRoFAnvs. 





MOHAMMEDAN SONG.* 


His breath is amber,—sharp his reed ; 

The hand which holds it, O! how white, 

He writes fair talismans,—a creed 

For maidens doth the loved-one write : 

* Of him that will not have thee—think not ! 

* From him that fain would have thee—shrink not !’ 





* From ‘ Servian Popular Poetry’,—translated by John Bowring. 

















































GOVERNOR ELPHINSTONE, THE LATE GOVERNOR ADAM, AND 
THE INDIAN ‘ JOHN BULL.’ ‘ 


Amon other illustrations of the mode in which even such high 
and mighty personages as Indian Governors can sometimes use the 
Press to the injury of those whose independence renders them ob- 
noxious, we may instance the conduct of the Honourable Mr. 


Re oe 


” ; Elphinstone, the Governor of Bombay. It is now ascertained be- 

’ yond a doubt, that this Governor had fer some time in his posses- 7 
e 4 sion the manuscript of an anonymous pamphlet, containing gross & 
“4 and libellous insinuations against the Chief Justice of the presidency 

i 


of which he himself was the Governor, which manuscript was after- 


to wards published in a pamphlet, distributed throughout India, sent 
even to England, and published in the ‘John Bull’ of Calcutta, 
p- while the Press was under Mr. Adam’s regulations, which expressly P 
e- prohibit, on pain of forfeiture of licence, any reflections on the con- 
in duct or the character of the King’s Judges in India. Notwith- ’ 
standing this violation of a positive law, for which any other paper 
n- but the ‘ John Bull’ might have been suppressed, no notice was 
ng taken of this infringement of the law by that privileged journal. ' 
The reason is plain; but it will show what manner of man Mr. 
ok Adam was, who made one law for his opponents, and executed it 
Ww, on them with the utmost rigour ; while he himself was the first to ; 
he break it on his own behalf, in the case of the celebrated Manifesto 
is published by him, in contravention of his own regulations, from the 
ith Government Press of Calcutta, and his eulogists passed unpunished 
of when they also published libellous insinuations against the Judges 
at Bombay in direct violation of the rules pretended to be laid 
ow down for the observance of the whole Press of Bengal, and to be 
‘ou equally binding on all its proprietors and editors. 
The chain of evidence in this case completely establishes the fact 


of a connection between Mr. Elphinstone, Mr. Adam, and the 
Calcutta ‘ John Bull,’ and is equally creditable to them all. 


Mr. Elphinstone has the libellous manuscript in his possession, 
before it is published. It afterwards appears in the ‘ John Bull’ 
of Calcutta, the secret organ of the Bengal Government, whilst , 
Mr. Adam (who was Mr. Elphinstone’s first cousin, and whose acts 
toward the Indian Press, Mr. Elphinstone has so extravagantly 
praised) was a member of the Bengal Government, and this at a . 
period when the Press there was under his own severe restrictions, 
and could not dare to publish any thing in contravention of 
these restrictions, unless it were well ascertained beforehand that 
it would be agreeable to those in authority. f 

All this may seem very extraordinary to some persons ; and many 
will perhaps doubt whether such conduet in two such amiable men 
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as Mr. Elphinstone and Mr. Adam, be really possible. But what 
will the reader say when we assure him, as we can do on good au- 
thority, that the Chief Justice of Bombay has himself charged Mr. 
Elphinstone, the Governor of the Presidency, with these facts, inan 
official and public correspondence, and that the Governor has not 
even ventured to deny their accuracy. Whether any communica- 
tions from Mr. Elphinstone on this subject have been sent home to 
the India House or not, the Committee of Correspondence there 
can best tell. But as it is now well known that charges have been 
made against him of his being privy to the sending to the Press of 
Calcutta, there to be printed under his first cousin’s paternal care, 
libellous insinyations against the King’s Judge at his own presidency, 
whom he was bound in henour as well as duty to support in the 
discharge of his functions and the dignity of his office, it is due to 
the character of Mr. Elphinstone that his defence, if he has offered 
any to his honourable masters, should be produced ; and if he has 
but one friend in the East India Direction, we call upon that friend 
to communicate, on his behalf, whatever exculpatory matter such 
defence may contain, Like his worthy colleague, Mr. Warden, he 
may perhaps think that he is responsible on/y to his honourable 
masters for any portion of his conduct, and therefore conclude he 
has dore all that can be required if he has satisfied them. But, 
if this be true, Mr. Elphinustone’s former sensitiveness to public 
opinion, and his extreme love of popularity, must have greatly 
declined---and we cannot hail this as a favourable omen. We 
shall be happy to become the recipient of any thing that may be 
offered on his behalf, and be as ready to communicate it to the 
world, as we have felt it our duty to do the facts here narrated. 





SPRING.-—-A SONNET. 


Tue beauties that o’erspread the fields in Spring, 
And glad the eye and heart, are like the cloud 
That hangs, when sleeps the breeze and tempest loud, 

At sunset o’er the burning West: the King 

Of Day, in parting, varying hues doth fling 

Upon its mimic creeks and opening bays, 

While not a streak of light or glory stays 

The same, but every busy moment brings 

New garniture of tint. So o'er the earth, 

The passive frame of swift mutation, sheds 

The Spring her spells, and calls to rapid birth 

The grass and fading flower, and on the heads 

Of lofty woods spreads leaves ; and, as in mirth, 

Leaves marks of wondrous change where’er she treads. 

Bron. 














FUNDAMENTAL ERRORS AND PERNICIOUS CONSEQUENCES OF JHE 
LAWS OF QUARANTINE. 


No. Ll. 


Beiye satisfied of the decided hostility to his investigation by all 
the bodies in the state, to whom its results had hitherto been sub- 
mitted, the season for any efficient application to Parliament being 
over, and the subject being scarcely ripe for popular discussion, 
Dr. Maclean next determined to apply to Lord Grenville, that noble- 
man having, as he learnt, perused his work with much attention. 
He accordingly addressed two letters to his Lordship, on the 30th 
of May and Ist of June, 1818, in his several capacities of a legisla- 
tor, a member of the Privy Council, and Governor of the Levant 
In his latter capacity especially, the application was 


Company. 
In these letters, the Doctor entered 


preferred as a formal appeal. 


into an historical detail of his proceedings, and of the unjustifiable 
manner, as he conceived, in which they had been met and frustrated, 
especially by the College of Physicians ; and concluded by soliciting 
the aid of Lord Grenville and the Levant Company towards pro- 
curing for him the means of completing his experiments on the 
plague, in all those respects in which they might be deemed by 


others to be still deficient. 

‘I beg then to be understood, (he says,) as wishing to renew the proposition 
which [ originally made to Lord Castlereagh, and subsequently repeated to 
Earl Bathurst, Mr. Vansittart, and the Board of Trade, to make the experi- 
mentum crucis, by contact, under unequivocal circumstances ; the experiments 
to be conducted on board a vessel. which should be placed entirely at my 
disposal. The expense of this process would not exceed that necessary for 
the maintenance of one of his Majesty’s ordinary sloops of war; and, as the 
results must speedily be manifest, even this expense could not be of long dura- 
tion, whilst the saving consequent upon success would be annually very con- 
siderable.’ 

‘ As it cannot be supposed to be the wish of his Majesty’s Government that 
the present decision of the Privy Council, grounded upon a mere dictum. and, 
as I contend, an erroneous one of the College of Physicians, respecting a mat- 
ter of extraordinary importance to the world at large, and capable of being 
appreciated by every man of ordinary education, and of sound understanding, 
as well as by members of the medica! profession, should continue to stand 
good against a future more overwhelming accumulation of the materials of 
conviction ; and as it must, on the contrary, be presumed to be their most 
earnest desire to see this investigation happily terminated, so I cannot per- 
suade myself that they will refuse acceding to so reasonable a proposition, 
especially if approved, and recommended upon the authority of the Levant 
Company, who, in such matters, may be regarded as the virtual representatives 


of the nation.” 
Y2 
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To these letters, the noble Governor of the Levant Company 
returned the following answer, worthy of the philosopher and the 
legislator : 


Sir, 

I have received your two letters, and, had I been in town, I should have 
had real pleasure in seeing you again upon the subject to which they relate. 
A man must indeed have a mind very strangely constituted if he could avoid 
taking the deepest interest in the question which the result of your courage 
and perseverance appears so ‘strikingly to affect. I have carefully perused 
both your volumes. I am myself in the situation of having seen only the 
statement on one side of the question. The report of the College of Physi- 
cians is known to me only upon what you say of it; and I am in entire igno- 
rance of the grounds of their opinion. Nor have I the folly to presume that, 
on a point of mere medical science, my judgment could be of any value be- 
tween the contending opinions of professional men. But no man of liberal 
education is ignorant of the general laws of experimental inquiry and induction ; 
laws not confined to any one science, but common to all the branches of na- 
tural philosophy. It is a matter of professional kaowledge, and one often of 
much difficulty, to judge in such cases whether a series of experiments has 
been so conducted as to exclude extraneous circumstances, to apply exclu- 
sively to the real point of inquiry, and to establish an induction sufficiently 
comprehensive for the conclusions to be grounded on it. Admitting these 
points, the result of your experiments would be undeniable ; and if any of 
them are questioned they ought to be so with precision and distinctness, that 
the matter may be brought to its real issue. 

With this reserve, I think myself bound not to withhold from you the avowal 
of the strong impression which your experiments have, prima facie, left upon 
my mind. Your conclusions may not be decisively proved, for they may be 
liable to exceptions of which I am ignorant; but I must consider them as 
being so far at least established, as to call, ina matter of such inestimable 
importance, for all practicable inquiry and investigation. 

With respect to any legislative measures to be taken on the subject in its 
present state, I cannot say that I should myself venture, when the lives of 
thousands may be concerned, to recommend, on my own judgment, the re- 
linquishment of the present system, in opposition to the united sense of those 
to whom Parliament would naturally look for advice in such a case. But if 
my opinion were of any weight on the subject, [should unquestionably think 
that you have done enough to establish an imperious call for the fullest and 
most minute inquiry that the case can admit of ; and I should hope that the 
King’s Government would naturally be desirous of requiring those profes- 
sional men whom they have consulted, to state to them, if it has not already 
been done, in what respects your experiments are considered as inconclusive, 
and in what course and at what hazards it is probable that results might be 
obtained not liable to the same exceptions. 

These sentiments, when asked for, I do not think myself at liberty in such 
a case to withhold from you. As Governor, however, of the Levant Com- 
pany, Iam not aware that there are any official steps that I can now properly 
take, except that of desiring, as I have done, that your letters may be laid 
before the Company. That body has no greater or stronger interest in the 


Dropmore, June 2, 1818, 
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matter than I trust every other subject of this realm feels in common with 
them. Who is there that can avoid looking with the deepest anxiety to the 
best means of ensuring the health and safety of those who resort to the coun- 
tries most afflicted with this calamity? What object is there of nearer con- 
cern to us all, than continuing to the end of time, if it shall so please Provi- 
dence, that exemption from this scourge which this island has enjoyed for 
more than a century and a half? 

The question of the recompense to be made to you for what you have done, 
is obviously one for the consideration of the Crown and of Parliament, not of 
the Levant Company. If, as a member of Parliament, I should be called 
upon to give my opinion on that point, I think, from the contents of this 
letter, you cannot doubt what it would be. My sentiments must undergo a 
very great change indeed, and such as nothing could produce except the 
knowledge of some new circumstances hitherto unknown or unobserved by 
me, before I could hesitate to declare my warm concurrence in what has 
already been officially declared on that point by the King’s Ambassador on 
the spot. 

Lam, Sir, with great truth and regard, your most faithful and obedient hum- 
ble servant, 

GRENVILLE. 


The following letters require no explanation. 


Jacob Bosanquet, Esq. to Lord Grenville. 


My Lorp, Levant Company’s Office, 25th June 1818. 
I have the honour to inform your Lordship that, in compliance with your 
Lordship’s directions, the Secretary has laid before a general court the papers 
‘addressed to your Lordship by Dr. Maclean upon the subject of his late in- 
vestigation of the plague, together with a subsequent letter from that gentle- 
man, wherein he more concisely states, that the object of his application to 
your Lordship is to request the Company, as guardians of the commercial 
relations of this country with Turkey, to use their endeavours for obtaining 
from his Majesty’s Government the means of enabling him to renew his ex- 
periments for the purpose of removing such doubts as may yet be entertained 
respecting the validity of his conclusions ; and also for some suitable reward 
for his past services, which, however, in the event of his being employed, he 
is willing to postpone. 

The Court, my Lord, have given this most interesting subject all the con- 
sideration of which they are capable ; and without entering into the discus- 
sion of inferences which may depend exclusively upon medical science, they 
entirely concur in opinion with your Lordship, that enough has been done by 
Dr. Maclean to call irresistibly for the fullest and most minute investigation ; 
and therefore I request your Lordship, as Governor of the Company, to lay 
the subject, which is truly national, in such manner as your Lordship may 
think proper, before his Royal Highness the Prince Regent, in Council, for 
his Royal Highness’s most gracious consideration. And to pray that Dr. 
Maclean, who has shown himself to be singularly qualified for the perilous 
undertaking, may be enabled, at the public expense, to renew his experiments 
for demonstrating the real character of the plague. And in acknowledgment 
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of the zeal, resolution, and devotedness, which he has already shown in the 
service of mankind, that he be encouraged by some present reward. 
T have the honour to be, with the highest regard, my Lord, &c. 
Jacos Bosanquet, Deputy Governor. 


Lord Grenville to Dr. Maclean. 
SiR, Dropmore, June 30, ISIS. 
In conformity to the desire of the Levant Company, lL have requested that 
the Lord President would lay before his Royal Highness the Prince Regent, 
in Council, their humble request that the subject of your memorial might be 
considered and fully investigated. If any other steps that I can properly take 
in the progress of the business shall appear to me likely to promote that object, 
I shall have great pleasure in doing so to the utmost ef my power.—I am, 
Sir, with great trath and regard, your faithful servant, 
GRENVILLE. 
The Secretary lo the East india Company to Dr. Maclean, 
Sir, East India House, the 28th August ISIS. 

I have to acquaint you, that the Court of Directors of the East India Com- 
pany have resolved, with a view to mark the sense which they entertain of 
your merits, as well as to defray, in part, the expenses which must have been 
incurred by you in the prosecution of your laudable and useful inquiries, to 
present you with the sum of two hundred pounds, (200/.) a warrant for which 
now lies in the Company's treasury payable to you accordingly.—I am, Sir. 
your most obedient humble servant, 

J. Dart, Secretary. 

The system of procrastination still continued to be acted upon. 
On the 24th of September, Dr. Maclean was informed by Lord 
Grenville that he had received a letter from Lord Harrowby, ap- 
prising him that the consideration of the Levant Company’s repre- 
sentation had been referred to the Committee of Trade. On the 
29th of September, in an interview with the President of the Board 
of Trade, (the Honourable J, F. Robinson,) it was agreed that the 
second volume of Dr. Maclean’s work upon Epidemic Diseases 
should be referred to the College of Physicians. Mr. Robin- 
son, however, cautiously evaded all reference to the resumption of 
the investigation, and alluded very ambiguously to the reward of 
past services, both of which had been recommended by the Levant 
Company. The reference to the College of Physcians was made on 
the 30th of September, and their answer is contained in their second 
report, published in the preceding number of the ‘ Herald.’ 


It was in vain that Dr. Maclean addressed a remonstrance dated 
October 8, 1818, to Dr. Latham, the President of that learned 
body, respecting their unjustifiable Report upon his first volume. 

* Notwithstanding the proofs,” (says he,) ‘ with which that volume abounds, 
of the non-existence of contagion in epidemic diseases, the college thought 
fit to uphold that palpable imposture of the sixteenth century ; ‘and the Privy 
Council did not feel themselves warranted, against the advice of the college, 
in abolishing the existing establishments of plagne police.’ 
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The injurious effects of this authoritative advice of the college 
he comprehends under the following heads: ‘ A continuance of all 
that portion of the calamities incidental to epidemic and pestilen- 
tial diseases, which depends upon their adventitious causes; or a 
destruction of the human race, at the rate of several millions an- 
nually. 2. A continuance of the immense expenditure, and num- 
berless vexations and inconveniences, occasioned by quarantine 
lazarattoes, and other establishments of plague police. 3. A con- 
tinuance of great and extensive injury to commerce, navigation, and 
many others of the best interests of communities. 4. The prose- 
cution of inefficient, or pernicious, and most expensive measures, 
and the neglect of cheap and efficient ones, in respect to the 
fever, falsely denominated contagious, which now afflicts this and 
other countries. 5. Private injury and injustice. 


* The conviction,’ says Dr. Maclean, in his Remonstrance to the College, 
* which has been already produced by (the first volume of ) my work, has not 
been confined to this country, or to medical men. In America, where there 
are neither prejudices nor prepossessions to gratify, respecting myself, my 
doctrines, or my opponents, the ‘ Medical Reviews,’ as far back as November 
1817, have proclaimed the triumph of my refutation of contagion in epidemic 
diseases, regarding my proofs as conclusive.* Was this unknown to the 
(London) College in March 1818?" 


After the Report of the college on the second volume of his 
work had been transmitted to the Privy Council, and the Privy 
Council had communicated the purport of it to Dr. Maclean, he 
thought it expedient, in a letter dated the 8th of December 1818, 
to represent to Lord Grenville ‘ the injurious consequences of the 
delay on the part of that body, in replying to the representation of 
the Levant Company, transmitted through his Lordship in June 
last.’ He had, at this peried, been already kept in suspense three 
years by the various departments to which he had occasion to 
apply. 

* Under these circumstances, (he concludes,) I trust your Lordship will not 
deem it intrusive, especially at a moment when an approaching removal of 
the actual President of the Council is publicly announced, and the appoint- 
ment of a successor might occasion further delay, if I solicit the favour of 
your Lordship to be pleased to take such steps as may seem to your Lordship 
most fitting, in order to obtain a decision, which should put an end to a state 
of uncertainty, so greatly injurious to the individual, to the nation, and to 
the general interests of humanity and of science.’ 


To this representation the following answer was shortly after- 
wards returned : 


* ‘New York Medical Repository’ for November ISI7. 
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Lord Grenville to Dr. Maclean. 
Sir, Dropmore, Dec. 11, 1818. 

T am truly concerned to learn that the investigation of the subject to which 
your letter refers, is still attended with so much delay. But I do not well 
see what more it belongs to me to do, to accelerate the inquiry. My own 
individual opinion of its importance (strong asitis) I haye no right to obtrude 
on the offices of Government. And the representation which I have already 
made on behalf of the Levant Company, and at their desire, must fully de- 
monstrate the strong interest taken in the subject by that respectable body. 

I should advise your presenting a fresh memorial upon it directly to the 
Committee of Trade, to which office the Lerd President informed me it was 
officially referred. My letter is already before them, which can leave no 
doubt either of my own most earnest wish (if my individual wish could be of 
any importance in such a case) that the matter may be fully and impartially 
investigated, or of the manner in which the Levant Company view the subject, 
as connected with their commercial interests, with those of the country at 
large, and with the general interests of humanity. ‘To these circumstances 
you are at full liberty to refer, if yon judge that any advantage can arise 
from your doing so, either by the productiou of this letter, or by any more 
direct reference to my testimony.—I am, Sir, with great truth and regard, 


your most faithful and obedient humble servaut, 
GRENVILLE. 


In conformity with his Lordship’s advice, a Memorial, dated the 
llth of December 1818, was transmitted to the Board of Trade, 
referring to the various proceedings and representations of Dr. 


Maclean, and adverting to the great and unnecessary delays which 
had taken place. The result of this Memorial was an acquiescence 
on the part of the Board of Trade in the appointment of a Com- 
mittee of the House of Commons to investigate the subject. This 
Committee was appointed on the 11th of February 1819, of which 
Sir John Jackson, member for Dover, and a Director of the East 
India Company, was chairman. ‘The Report was as follows: 


Report of the Committee of the House of Commons on the Contagion of the 
Plague. 

The select Committee appointed to consider the validity of the doctrine of 
contagion in the plague; and to report their observations thereupon, toge- 
ther with the minutes of the evidence taken before them, to the [louse, have 
considered the matters to them referred, and have agreed upon the following 
report : 

Your Committee being appointed to consider the validity of the received 
doctrines concerning the nature of contagious and infectious diseases, as dis- 
tinguished from other epidemics, have proceeded to examine a number of 
medical gentlemen, whose practical experience or general knowledge of the 
subject appeared to your Committee most likely to furnish the means of ac- 
quiring the most satisfactory information. They have also had the evidence 
of a number of persons whose residence in infected countries, or whose com- 
mercial or official employments enabled them to communicate information as 
to facts, and on the principle and efficacy of the laws of quarantine ; all the 
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opinions of the medical men whom your Committee have examined, with the 
exception of two, are in favour of the received doctrine, that the plague is a 
disease communicable by contact only, and different in that respect from 
epidemic fever; nor do your Committee see any thing in the rest of the 
evidence they have collected, which would induce them to dissent from that 
opinion, It appears from some of the evidence, that the extension and viru- 
lence of the disorder is considerably modified by atmospheric influence ; and 
a doubt has prevailed, whether, under any circumstance, the disease could be 
received and propagated in the climate of Britain. No fact whatever has been 
stated to show, that any instance of the disorder has occurred, or that it has 
been brought into the lazarettoes for many years ; but your Committee do not 
think themselves warranted to infer from thence, that the disease cannot exist 
in England ; because, in the first place, a disease resembling in most respects 
the plague is well known to have prevailed here in many periods of our 
history, particularly in 1665-6; and further, it appears that in many places, 
and in climates of various nature, the plague has prevailed after intervals of 
very considerable duration. 

Your Committee would also observe, down to the year 1800, regulations 
were adopted, which must have had the effect of preventing goods infected 
with the plague from being shipped directly for Britain ; and they abstain 
from givirg any opinion on the nature and application of the quarantine re- 
gulations, as not falling within the scope of inquiry to which they have been 
directed ; but they see no reason to question the validity of the principles on 
which such regulations appear to have been adopted. 

June 14, IS19. 


This further scene of the farce of inquiry being terminated with- 
out any other result than what had been anticipated, in the suppres- 
sion of truth, and the strangulation of discovery, it was deemed 
necessary by Dr. Maclean, on the 22d of July 1819, again to ad- 
dress the Secretary to the Board of Trade, ‘ requesting to be spe- 
cifically informed of the decision which the Lords of the Com- 
mittee of Privy Council for Trade had been pleased to form on the 
subject of the representation of the Levant Company to the Privy 
Council in June 1818,’ more than a twelvemonth before. He re- 
ceived the following reply : 


Office of Committee of Privy Council for Trade, 
Sir, Whitehall, 29th July 1819. 

Having laid before the Lords of the Committee of Privy Council for Trade 
your letter of the 22d instant, wherein you request to know their Lordships’ 
decision on the subject of the representation made by the Levant Company 
in June 1818, respecting your inquiry into the Plague, &c., I am directed to 
acquaint you, that their Lordships have made application to the Lords of his 
Majesty’s Treasury, with the view of ascertaining what sum could be as- 
signed out of any fund which may be at their Lordships’ disposal for the pur- 
pose of granting a remuneration to you. This course of proceeding has been 
found to be absolutely necessary, as the Lords of this Committee have no 
control over any fund whatever. 

Vrith respect to the prosecution of your inquiries at the public expense, as 
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proposed by you in a former communication, the Lords of this Committee 
have only to say, that, after the decided opinion expressed by the House of 
Commons, founded upon a long and laborious investigation, and in exact con- 
formity with the sentiments previously expressed by the College of Physi- 
cians, they do not feel that they should be justified in laying a charge of such 
a description on the public purse.—I am, Sir, your most obedient humble 


servant, 
Tuomas Lack. 


Seeing that the opinions of the House of Commons and the sen- 
timents of the College of Physicians were to be made the pretext 
for discouraging further inquiry, and considering the application to 
the Lords of the Treasury, now announced, on a matter which had 
been pending more than a twelvemonth, as nothing more than a 
mere evasion, Dr. Maclean thought it necessary, in order that all 
the proceedings might remain on permanent record, to address a 
‘Solemn Remonstrance and Protest’ to the Board of Trade, 
against all the decisions which had been formed upon the subject 
of his researches. It is dated September 29, 1819, and begins 
thus : 


* My Lorps, 

‘ Were I silently to acquiesce in any of the decisions which have been 
formed, on the subject of my discoveries respecting epidemic diseases, 1 
should justly forfeit all pretensions to the character which Lam ambitious of 
deserving amongst honest and enlightened men. I now, therefore, in the name 
of science, of humanity, of justice, and of what may he deemed not unworthy 
the attention of all administrations inthe present time, real economy, do hereby 
remonstrate and most solemnly protest against the whole of these decisions. 

‘ The various tribunals, which, since my return to this country, have taken 
cognizance of the results of my Researches in the Levant, concerning the 
Plague, may be said to be in their composition so interwoven with each 
other, if not identified, that the different decisions which have emanated 
from them cannot be otherwise considered than as parts of a connected 
whole ; the Lords of the Committee for Trade being members of the Privy 
Council; the Committee of the House of Commons, appointed to con- 
sider the validity of the doctrine of contagion in the plague, containing mem- 
bers of the Privy Council and the Board of Trade; and each of these bodies 
being interspersed with Cabinet Ministers ; whilst to the College of Physi- 
cians seems to be assigned the special duty of covering, with the mantle of 
urrogated authority, the delusiveness of the investigation.’ 

In this document, it is shown, that in their origin and effects, 
the quarantine or sanitary laws, ought to be considered in no other 
light than as choice engines of despotism: the responsibility is ex- 
plained, which is incurred by those, who, by persisting to main- 
tain a demonstrated imposture and pernicious delusion, contribute 
to withhold from the world the benefits of highly important dis- 
coveries : the proofs of those discoveries are shown to be as con- 
clusive as have ever been adduced in any department of science : 
the reports of the College of Physicians to the Privy Council, 
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dated March 31 and Nov. 7, 1818, concerning the first and se- 
cond volume of Dr. Maclean’s work upon Epidemic Diseases, are 
proved to be wholly composed of assertions, either absurd, evasive 
irrelevant, or palpably unfounded: the report of the Committee 
of the House of Commons on contagion in the plague, dated June 
14, 1819, is demonstrated, in as far as it is intelligible, to be con- 
trary to the evidence laid before them ; it is shown that, if even 
contagion were admitted to exist in the plague of the Levant, 
quarantine could have no object in England ; the attempts, upon 
false and frivolous pretences, to obscure the credit, and to withhold 
the reward due to the exertions and discoveries of Dr. Maclean, 
are proved tu be unjust, unwarrantable and disgraceful: it is made 
clear, that, in refusing to grant, out of the publie purse, the means 
of farther prosecuting his inquiries, the administration are not 
justified either by the report of the Committee of the House of 
Commons, or the reports of the College of Physicians ; but that, on 
the contrary, further investigation is, npon the showing of both 
these bodies, an imperious duty ; and that to persist, in the face 
of demonstration, to maintain expensive and pernicious regulations 
founded on a palpable imposture, and a delusion disgraceful to the 
human intellect, can be regarded in no other light than a wilful 
and criminal perseverance in error. All these propositions, to- 
gether with many others of importance, will be more fully con- 
sidered when we come to a subsequent stage of these proceedings. 

On the winding up, in 1819, of the inquiries which related to 
the validity of the doctrine of pestilential contagion and the 
merits of the laws of quarantine, it became manifest to Dr. Mac- 
lean, that hostility to efficient investigation, if not to himself per- 
sonally, was so strong and general in those quarters in which the 
principal power resided of accelerating or retarding the progress 
of knowledge on the subject of his pursuits, that any further efforts 
of his in England were likely to be for the present unavailing. It 
was not long, however, before circumstances arose in another 
quarter, which called, on his part, for fresh exertions. The ex- 
istence of a popular government in Spain, at the period of the oc- 
currence of the fever of Barcelona, in 1821, afforded a favourable 
opportunity of explaining to the inhabitants of that country, to 
whom, from the recentness of free discussion, such investigations 
were necessarily new, the true nature of sanitary laws, their ob- 
jects, and effects. Relying upon a fair examination of facts by the 
real representatives of the people, even in a country so backward as 
Spain, he proceeded, by the authority of the Spanish government, 
to investigate that fever. 


* Among the medical faculty of the capital of Catalonia,’ (says Dr. Maclean 
in his ‘* K.vils of Quarantine Laws,"’) ‘1 was rejoiced to find the spirit of free 
inquiry, and of liberal discussion, in a state of highactivity. In co-operation 
with ten native and four foreignP1 sicians, who agreed regularly to assemble 
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two evenings in the week, I immediately entered upon a minute and patient 
investigation of the subject of my inquiry. Our Society, thus spontaneously 
formed, had the remarkable, and probably unprecedented peculiarities, of 
being composed of physicians of four different nations, of being all volunteers 
serving at their own expense, and of being actuated neither by hope of re- 
ward nor dread of displeasure from any government, sect, corporation, or 
individual.’ 

The result of their united labours, continued for two months, 
was an exposition of facts, emphatically called ‘'The Manifesto of 
the Fifteen Physicians,’ published in Barcelona in February 1822, 
presented to the Cortes on their assembling in March, and re- 
printed by Dr. Maclean at Madrid in April, for general circulation. 
But as this Manifesto only related to the individual fever of Bar- 
celona, in 1821, Dr. Maclean thought it necessary to address se- 
parate memorials to the national congress, ‘ disproving, upon the 
broad basis of general principles, the existence of contagion uni- 
versally in epidemic diseases.’ To this effect, he successively 
transmitted to them four different representations; and had the 
satisfaction to find, that, among the non-medical members of the 
Cortes, their perusal was followed by a rapidly increasing con- 
viction. The principle, that, on a question of science, facts alone 
should be attended to, was virtually recognised and consecrated in 
a very remarkable manner, by a memorable decision of that body, 
in October 1822. It was the first decision ever pronounced 
upon this subject, in a legislative assembly, precisely in point. 
Regardless of the unanimous dictum even of the medical mem- 
bers of their own body, being nine in number, as well as the 
known opinion of an immense majority of all the physicians of 
Spain, they rejected én toto, after a solemn debate, and by a ma- 
jority of sixty-five to forty-eight votes, the project of a code of 
sanitary laws, which had been for years in careful preparation, suc- 
cessively by a commission of the government, and two committees 
of public health of the Cortes. ‘This was a result that far ex- 
ceeded even his most sanguine expectations. Previous to his de- 
parture from Madrid, the King of Spain conferred on Dr. Maclean 
the cross of the order of Charles III., as announced to him in the 
following terms by the minister of the interior : 


Government of the Peninsula.—Section of Benevolence and Health. 

‘ I have, of this date, communicated to the Minister of Grace and Justice, 
as follows: ‘‘ In order to recompense in some measure the important services 
rendered to humanity by the English physician, Don Carles Maclean, in pro- 
ceeding at his own expense from London to Barcelona, under the critical cir- 
cumstances in which that city experienced all the calamities of the yellow 
fever, with the philauthropic object of examining the nature and progress of 
that malady, and also in presenting, as the fruit of his interesting investiga- 
tion, a printed exposition, manifesting the principles on which that celebrated 
professor founds his opinion of the non-existence of contagion in the yellow 
fever, his Majesty has been pleased to invest the said Don Carlos Maclean 
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with the cross of the royal and distinguished order of Charles III., directing 
at the same time his Exposition, above mentioned, to be transmitted to the 
General Direction of Studies for their opinion in a matter of such great im- 
portance.”’ By order of his Majesty, I communicate this to your Excellency, 
that you may take such measures in consequence as belong to your depart- 
ment. 

* By royal command, I transmit this for your information and satisfaction. 
God preserve you many years. 

‘ Moscoso.” 

In passing through Paris, on his return from Spain, Dr. Maclean 
learned that the medical commissioners of the French Government 
to Barcelona, smarting under the ridicule with which their pro- 
ceedings in that place had been overwhelmed, had thought fit to 
suppress their promised reports on the subject of the fever; and it 
was gnly through the kindness of Mr. Galatin, envoy from the 
United States, that he was enabled to peruse a copy of their first 
report, which had been presented to that minister by Dr. Pariset, 
before its suppression ; from which perusal he found reason to 
regard that measure as by far the most discreet act connected with 
the proceedings of this extraordinary commission for maintaining 
pestilential contagion on its usurped throne. Nothing could be 
more extravagant than the narratives of that commission, excepting, 
indeed, the honours heaped upon its members by the French Go- 
vernment, for disgracing themselves by politically violating all the 
laws of philosophical investigation. But although the ravages of 
this epidemic were, for political motives, almost incredibly ex- 
aggerated by the French press, of which Dr. Pariset, the chief 
commissioner, was af that time, or had been recently, a censor ; 
these exaggerations being spread by repetition in the journals of 
other countries ; yet its mortality, owing principally to these hy- 
pocritical extravagances, and the consequent increased severity of 
the Sanitary Laws, was truly formidable, as is evident from the 
fact, that nine physicians and ten surgeons, being a fourth, or per- 
haps a third, of all the medical faculty of Barcelona and Bar- 
celonata, perished in the course of its progress. 

Upon his return from Spain, Dr. Maclean occupied himself in 
vain in making fresh representations, founded on his recent proceed- 
ings, to the usual quarters, in the hope of obtaining some direct 
parliamentary proceedings, or the opportunity of affording further 
proofs of the validity of his conclusions. ‘The accustomed shuffles, 
evasions, delusive references from office to office, and subterfuges 
without end, were almost undisguisedly resorted to upon this ocea- 
sion. The royal permission to wear the cross of the order of 
Charles III., which had been conferred upon him by the King of 
Spain, and a sum of 750/. from the treasury, in reimbursement of 
the many thousands which he had expended, were all that he could 
obtain from the justice of the Government. But, although they 
would not adopt any of his conclusions, as the avowed grounds of 
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their measures, they did not scruple to act upon them by a side 
wind, and in a manner that cannot fail to be deemed, by unbiassed 
persons, as most disgraceful. A parliamentary Committee had 
been sitting on the foreign trade of the country ; and to this Com- 
mittee, by which not only all allusion to the proceedings of Dr. 
Maclean was cautiously suppressed, but even his evidence, and 
that of all other persons who did not believe in the received doc- 
trine of pestilential contagion, positively refused to be received, 
was referred in 1824, the subject of the quarantine laws. Dr. 
Maclean was, at this period, occupied in publishing his ‘ Evils of 
Quarantine Laws,’ &c., as the results of his researches in Spain and 
other countries ; and, being determined not to allow personal con- 
sideration to interfere with the progress of elucidation, in a matter 
of sueh great public importance, he regularly communicated the 
sheets, as they were printed off, to a member of the Committee, 
by whom his evidence had been refused; and the degree in 
which their Report surpasses in sense and liberality the evidence 
of the medical believers, to whom they thought proper to limit 
their examinations, affords satisfactory proof that they made ample 
use of this new source of information. It is worthy of notice, 
that, although e?ght Fellows of the College of Physicians, regularly 
drilled, were examined by the Committee on the contagion of the 
plague in 1819, not one of them appeared before the Committee on 
Quarantine in 1824, although no doubt could be entertained of 
their continued orthodoxy; and that none of the five orthodox 
medical gentlemen, who were selected for examination in 1824, 
with perhaps one exception, had ever seen a case of plague in his 
life ! 

The majority of these medical witnesses were for retaining the 
probationary airings, whilst the Committee, in their Report, reeom- 
mend their abolition. The former talked of thirty-five or forty 
days, as the minimum of quarantine for ships with foul bills of 
health, whilst the latter were for reducing them to twenty-one days, 
probationary airings included. It is, indeed, most strongly evineed 
by the language of the first paragraph, as well as by the whole 
tenor of their Report, that this Committee were almost, if not 
wholly, convinced by the arguments of Dr. Maclean ; and, that, in 
forming the inconsistent conclusions at which they thought proper 
to arrive, they were actuated much more by the supposed force of 
public prejudice in favour of the institution of quarantine, than by 
any deference for the medical opinions which were presented tothem 
in evidence. We say ‘ inconsistent conclusions,’ because nothing 
can be more inconsistent, in persons believing the existence of pes- 
tilential contagion, and the utility of quarantine laws, than to re- 
commend any diminution of restrictions, which. if the doctrines 
upon which they are founded are true, ought to be everywhere 
augmented, and universally extended.—-We now proceed to consi- 
der their Report: 
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* The influence’ (they say) ‘ which this law is supposed to have in the pro- 
tection of the public health, its bearing on some of our strongest prejudices, 
and its embracing the various precautions which have been long deemed our 
safeguards against the introduction of contagious diseases, from whatever part 
ofthe world the danger may be apprehended, renders every recommendation 
that may effect it a matter at once of general interest and peculiar delicacy. 
On the one hand, care is to be taken that in the attempt to relieve commerce 
from burdens and inconveniences which press upon it, and to afford it the 
utmost freedom of which it is susceptible, we do not expose the country to 
the most formidable risk. On the other hand, that neither ancient prejudice, 
nor an excess of anxiety to avert possible danger, should induce the conti- 
nuance of restrictions inessential to their object, and should thus deny to the 
trade any of those facilities which, consistently with every prudential regard 
to considerations of protection and safety, it may be permitted to enjoy." 


The Committee then enter into a detail of their proceedings, as 
follows: 


‘ In the commencement of their inquiry, your Committee thought it right to 
call for the report of a select Committee, which was appointed, in 1819, to 
consider the validity of the doctrine of contagion in the plague, and the evi- 
dence on which their report was founded. At that period, the long received 
opinion that the plague was a contagious disease, liable to be conveyed from 
infected countries, aud communicated by means of persons and articles of 
merchandize, had recently been called in question, by some persons of the 
medical profession, with such effect as to induce the House to institute an 
inquiry into the subject by means of a select Committee. 

‘Your Committee feels that the burthens and inconveniences complained of 
by the mercantile and shipping interests are of considerable magnitude, and 
that some relief from them would be not only a great boon to the trade on 
which they generally operate, but seems necessary as well to the preservation 
of a part of it, as to afford encouragement to a new and improving branch of 
commerce, likely to become highly valuable to our manufactures. They 
allude to that which promises to be produced in consequence of the increased 
cultivation of cotton in Egypt, the export of which to this country first com- 
menced about two years ago, and has so rapidly grown, that the amount of 
fifty thousand bags is expected to be imported in the present year. From 
hence the manfacturers of this article will probably derive, in future, a large 
proportion of their supply ; the interest therefore of our national industry, in 
one of its most productive branches, unites itself with that of the ship-owners 
and merchants, in making it a matter of importance to extend to the importa- 
tions from Egypt every facility of which they are capable, without too 
much relaxing in the attention due to the security and health of the United 
Kingdom.’ (Report, p. 7.) 


That the quarantine laws press singularly hard, in their effect 
upon the price of the raw material of cotton, is most certain. It is 
not too much to say, with the prospect which now presents of the 
increased culture of that article in Egypt, that the abolition of ‘hese 
restrictions would considerably diminish the price to the manafac- 
turer. At present, their effect is to impose upon cotton an amount 
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of charges, after arriving at the quarantine establishment, at Mil- 
ford Haven, considerably exceeding the half of the total amount 
of charges incurred in the transmission from Egypt to England. 
The idea continues to be entertained, that France may compete 
with us in the manufacture of cotton. If our quarantine laws im- 
pose a tax of ten per cent. on raw cotton, or, in other words, in- 
crease the price to the manufacturer to that extent, is it not evi- 
dent that we pay a premium of ten per cent. to excite that compe- 
tition? And woald there be any longer danger of competition, if 
the premium were discontinued ¢ Whilst this premium, or any part 
of it, is maintained; just in that ratio shall we be giving a 
bounty to excite competition on the part of the continental manu- 
facturer.—The Report proceeds thus: 


‘ With a view to determining to what extent the increased facilities to that 
and every other branch of commerce affected by these laws may be with 
safety and prudence afforded, your Committee have called before them several 
medical men of eminence, whose opinions appeared the best calculated to 
assist them in pursuing the object of their inquiry, and coming to a satisfactory 
conclusion. In making their selection, the House will observe they have 
confined themselves to those whose attention had not only been directed to 
this subject, but whose opinions were understood to be in favour of the 
received doctrine of contagion ; their reason for this was, that it being their 
object to ascertain the degree of relaxation in the present regulations that 
might be safely adopted, consistently with the existence of danger, no advan- 
tage could arise from having recourse to the opinions of those who entirely 
disbelieved the possibility of contagion, and considered every precaution 
against it misplaced and unnecessary.’ (Rep. p. 8.) 


If the conduct here openly avowed does not amount to the sup- 
pression of truth, and the strangulation of discovery, we do not 
know the meaning of words. How very different were the pro- 
ceedings of the Spanish Cortes and Government upon a similar 
occasion! In consequence of a decree of the Extraordinary Cortes, 
in December 1821, the Government addressed an order to the 
Political Chiefs of Catalonia and Andalusia, &c., directing that 
these authorities should concur with the academies and schools of 
physic, in commissioning the most enlightened professors and 
other persons of distinguished talent, who should be requested 
to transmit data and observations ecsicerning the yellow fever, for 
the information of Government ; taking care that TrHosE oF pIF- 
FERENT OPINIONS, ON THE POINT OF CONTAGION, SHOULD BE AS 
NEARLY AS POSSIBLE IN EQUAL NUMBERS. ‘This contrast between 
good faith and bad faith in matters of scientific inquiry, deserves 
to be recorded for the benefit of our successors in all future 
generations, 

‘In the opinions delivered by the medical men who have been 
examined,’ say the Committee, ‘ there has appeared some variety 
as to particular points.” The truth is, that ‘ there has not only 
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been no general agreement whatever among them upon any single 
point,’ but that each is, on many points, wholly inconsistent with 
himself. Respecting probationary airings, for instance, whilst Dr. 
Pym ‘ is of opinion that they may be discontinued,’ Sir Gilbert 
Blane ‘ considers them useful,’ Dr. Newberry as ‘ the best security 
we have,’ and Mr. Saunders as ‘ indispensable.’ Respecting the 
periods of quarantine, the efficacy of fumigation and baths, and 
every other point, the witnesses equally ditfer. And one of them, 
after having, in one place, stated that ‘ no part of the quarantine 
Jaws could, in his opinion, be dispensed with,’ in another place 
says, that ‘ considering the period from October to March to be 
less susceptible than the other months of the year, he would be 
for greatly abridging quarantine for the accommodation of com- 
merce, and, if it were not for timidity and some share of respon- 
sibility lighting on his head, he should say, that in the susceptible 
months also, it might be very safely abridged! Sir Gilbert Blane 
will perhaps show us, how, by the aid of medical logic, these con- 
tradictions may be reconciled. 


Another of the medical witnesses of 1819 (Dr. Granville) makes 
the three following contradictory statements almost in a breath. 
He < ascribes our not having the plague in England for 154 years 
to quarantine regulations.’ ‘ The only way he can account for the 
plague not having taken place during the last 154 years, is, that i¢ 
was never shipped from the Levant.’ Again, he ‘ does not admit, 
that, if the disease be shipped, any cireumstances will prevent its 
spreading.’ Here quarantine is doubly demolished by one of the 
most orthodox of the faithful ; for, if ‘ it was never shipped from 
the Levant,’ and if ‘ no circumstances will prevent its spreading 
when shipped,’ it is self-evident that our not having the plague in 
England cannot be ascribed to quarantine regulations. 


Let us now show that the doctrines respecting quarantine are 
universally at variance with the doctrines respecting pestilential 
contagion, whether we take those of the medical witnesses of 1819, 
or of 1824, or of the elder or younger contagionists of any other 
periods. Here every man who is not in favour of an interminable 
quarantine, (a doctrine which probably no man will avow,) is 
necessarily at variance with himself, as well as with all his 
neighbours. But in order to avoid repetition, it will be sufficient 
for us to take the doctrines of the medical witnesses of 1824, once 
for all, as examples of these absurdities and contradictions. 


Drs. Pym and Granville, in proposing a curtailment of quarantine, 
are acting in direct contradiction to the version of the doctrine of 
pestilential contagion, which they themselves profess to entertain ; 
and they, as well as the three other medical witnesses, in not 
recommending that quarantine should be lengthened in duration, 
increased in rigour, and universally extended. are acting in equal 
contradiction to the version of that doctrine transmitted to us by 
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the elder contagionists, who may be regarded as the fathers of the 
system. Fracastorius, Forestus, Benedictus, Diemerbroek, and 
Mead, are at least entitled to be considered as equal in authority 
to the five medical witnesses who have been selected for examina- 
tion by the Committee. And what is the version of the doctrine 
of pestilential contagion, which they have transmitted to us ? That 
a pestilence has been produced, by a contagion, which had lain in 
a feather-bed for seven years ; and another by a contagion which 
had lain in rags for fourteen years. (A detailed account of these, 
and of similar ridiculous narratives, will be found in Dr Maclean’s 
Researches in the Levant concerning the Plague.) Llere we have 
two periods assigned, that are, at any rate, specific—seren years 
for feathers, and fourteen years for rags, indicating also specific 
periods for quarantine ; not like the vague and indefinite periods 
of Dr. Granville of ‘ many months, and of Dr. Pym of * a consi- 
derable time, of which it is impossible to judge, leaving us ina 
state of utter uncertainty respecting the length of quarantine that 
ought, upon their own principles, to be imposed. It does not 
appear whether Sir Gilbert Blane, Dr. Newberry, and Mr. Green, 
adopt the shorter or the longer of these periods, or any intermediate 
one. But, since they are believers in pestilential contagion, it is 
certain, that whatever version of the doctrine they follow, they are 
inconsistent, in not considering an extension of duration, an increase 
of rigour, and a universal extension of quarantine regulations to 
be necessary. As the small pox and vaccine viruses, after being 
transmitted to the East or West Indies, or the Mediterranean, 
produce their appropriate maladies, after several years, so a virus 
still more powerful, as the supposed contagion of plague is pre- 
sumed to be, might be expected to remain in feathers, rags, or 
cotton, seven, fourteen, twenty-one, or almost any number of years, 
that it might continue undisturbed. Taking this doctrine to the 
extent that it fairly admits of, no quarantine could be deemed 
efficient that was not of the duration of years. A quarantine of 
twenty, thirty, forty, or sixty days, would be a mere mockery— 
a farce, under the shortest period that pestilential contagion is 
supposed capable of remaining in goods. 

From the evidence of all the witnesses, medical and non-medical, 
of 1819 and 1824, as well as from official custom-house returns 
from Rochester, Portsmouth, Falmouth, Milford, Bristol, Liver- 
pool, and Hull, it does not appear that any case of plague has ever 
at any period of time occurred at any of the quarantine stations of 
England. And, if we may judge from the manner of performing 
the expurgation of goods at the principal stations of England and 
Iheland, this exemption from sickness could not in any degree have 
depended upon that operation. At Stangate Creek, according to 
the evidence of Mr. Saunders, the Superintendent, ‘ the first class 
goods are sometimes:left without the probationary airings. In the 
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ease of a ship with a thousand bales of cotton, it would not be 
possible to air them within fifteen days upon deck. The whole of 
the interior of the cotton is not opened to the air, with a clean bill 
of health.’ The testimony of Mr. M‘Neil, Superintendent at Car- 
lingford, is still more unequivocal. ‘ There is no floating lazaretto, 
or lazaretto ashore. There is no other place to air goods than the 
deck of the vessel in which they come. In the last three years, 
there have been forty-two vessels. ‘They never do more than hoist 
the bags upon the deck, as many as they can get at near the 
hatches. There is no means of examining or airing the eargo with 
a foul bill of health. The bags have never been opened, The 
captains have always stated, that it was impossible to do it. Has 
never heard of any sickness at Carlingford. There is no physician 
within ten miles. Vessels with foul bills of health have repeatedly 
arrived at Carlingford. In point of fact, a bale of cotton is not 
opened at any time.’ 


It cannot be supposed that the Superintendents of Quarantine 
would have represented the expurgation of goods to be performed 
less perfectly than was in reality the case. But, according to 
their testimony, it must have always been inefficient; and, if con- 
tagion existed, every ship that arrived in England from a pestilen- 
tial country, in a pestilential season, would have had it on board ; 
and it would have as often been sent into circulation among the 
community. Such acireumstanee, however, has never been known 
to happen. In 1823, there were 857 ships or vessels detained in 
quarantine in England, Scotland, and Ireland, from various parts 
of the world. Supposing a proportional number to have arrived 
from pestilential countries, since our first commercial intereourse 
with Turkey, they must in two centuries and a half have amounted 
to upwards of fifty thousand. But in the evidence adduced before 
the two Committees of the House of Commons. it is upon record, 
on the unanimous testimony of the witnesses, as well as by official 
returns, that in no one of these ships has any case of pestilential 
sickness been ever known to occur,—a fact from which it may be 
conclusively inferred not only that pestilential contagion has no 
existence, but that, if it did exist in the plague in the Levant, 
quarantine would still have no object in England. This double 
inference is inevitable. 


In the interval between the publication of the Report of the 
Committee of the House of Commons of 1824, on Quarantine, and 
the introduction of a bill into Parliament on that subject, in 1825, 
Dr. Maclean proceeded to Liverpool, with a view to explain to the 
merchants of that city connected with the Levant trade the real 
nature of the mischievous restrictions with which that commerce is 
so unnecessarily trammelled. In October 1824, he there delivered 
a lecture upon that subject, before a most respectable audience, 
Z2 
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which the Liverpool Mediterranean Association requested his per- 
mission to publish, in a letter from their Secretary, of which the 
following is an extract: 


* I am directed by the Committee to state, that they are fully sensible of 
the benefits that have accrued to commerce from your labours in investigating 
the evils of Quarantine Laws, and have great satisfaction in acknowledging the 
same. They have at the same time deputed me to convey their entire appro- 
bation of your Lecture on Quarantine Laws, recently given at the Lyceum, 
and respectfully to sulicit your permission to the publication thereof by the 
Association.’ 


That similar favourable sentiments of Dr. Maclean’s labours 
were entertained by the commercial and shipping interests in 
general, is corroborated by the following extract from the Report 
of the Committee of Ship Owners presented to the General Annual 
Meeting, held at the City of London Tavern, 23d December 1824. 


‘ The Committee cannot omit this opportunity of expressing, in concur- 
rence with the sentiments of other public bodies and distinguished individuals, 
their high opinion of the important services which have been rendered to the 
community at large, and to the shipping interests in particular, by Dr. Charles 
Maclean, in his able writings, tending to establish that the Governments of 
Europe have acted in error in burthening shipping and commerce with re- 
strictions from the fear of contagion. And the Committee hope that the 
ameliorations of the uQarantine System now about to take place may be 
succeeded by other measures of a similar nature, uutil the whole of these 
restrictions, which cannot be proved to be indispensable, shall have been 
abolished.’ 


In the Ewaminer of January the 9th, 1825, the lecture at 
Liverpool, which contains an analysis of the Report of the 
Committee of 1824, and of the evidence laid before them, is thus 
spoken of : 


‘ Dr. Maclean, who has so much distinguished himself by perseverance, 
courage, and humanity, in his arduous inquiries on the subject of contagion ; 
who has exposed himself, in various climates, to all sorts of losses and perils, 
lately delivered a lecture at Liverpool on this most important topic, which is 
just now published. Some years ago we noticed the honourable labours of 
this gentleman ; and every thing that we have since heard, more and more 
satisfies us that he is right in his opinion, that the received doctrine respecting 
contagion is altogether erroneous, and that the entire system of Quarantine, 
with its enormous cost and highly injurious consequences to trade, ought to 
be wholly abolished. It is clear to us, that, if there were no crooked interests 
at work, this abolition would take place at once ; but when office and patron- 
age are at stake, what signifies the general advantage? A perusal of this 
single lecture would, we suspect, satisfy any intelligent man that our Qua- 
rantine Laws, at least, are at once both absurd and mischievous. Sooner or 
later, the whole system will fall before Dr. Maclean's well directed battery, 
and the public will then know to whom it is indebted for its better knowledge, 
as wel) as for its relief from a most pernicious burthen,’ 





ON THE NOBILITY OF THE SKIN. 


Cuap. III. 


Observations upon those Countries and classes of Persons among 
whom the prejudice of the Nobility of the Skin is most rooted. 


Tue contrivances by which Europeans have endeavoured torender 
Africans and their colour contemptible, have been attended with 
success in various classes of society among those nations who possess 
colonies and slaves. But the prejudice has most tenacity wherever 
there are negro-traders and planters, and at those courts where 
certain individuals, some holding colonial property, others interested 
in the traffic of human beings, share between them the blood-stained 
profits of the slave trade, 


In general, white women, abjuring the natural softness of their 
sex, have shown themselves more cruel than men towards the negro 
race *, especially towards negresses and women of colour, when the 
beauty or graces, natural or acquired, of the latter, have caused 
them to be considered as rivals capable of provoking conjugal infi- 
delity. 

The aversion felt by Creole women, in this case, rests upon two 
motives : the one, being vanity, is blameable; the other arises ne- 
cessarily from the respect due to morals. The flexibility of the 
female character does not exclude the most rigid inflexibility when- 
ever the interests of self-love are concerned. A Creole lady has 
lately been found in the highest state of irritation, from having 
seen a white servant behind a carriage belonging to a black and a 
person of mixed blood. 


The prejudice concerning the nobility of colour never existed 
among nations who possessed no colonies ; and among those with 
colonial possessions, it has sometimes given way to the influence of 
milder manners. Amo, a negro, took his doctor’s degree at the 
university of Wittemberg, and afterwards presided where white 
students supported their theses. Hannibal, in Russia, rose to be 
lieutenant-general, and directed the service of engineers ; Angelo- 
Solineau, generally esteemed at the court of Vienna, obtained in 
marriage a noble lady of Christiani ; John Latinus was professor at 
Grenada ; and, even in France, the celebrated Saint-George, who 
excelled in every elegant accomplishment, was received and ad- 
mired in what was perhaps unjustly termed good company. 








* See ‘ Notes on the West-Indies,’ by Pinkard. In 8vo, London, 1816, p. 
343 and 348. 
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Although the states of Spain and Portugal contained an enormous 
number of slaves, their treatment was not, in general, very severe ; 
a spirit of religion bestowed on them the benefits of leisure and 
instruction. ‘These two powers, in their foreign possessions, had 
negroes and persons of mixed-blood, who were lawyers, physicians, 
military men, and priests. Two natives of Congo have even been 
elevated by the Portuguese to the e rpigcopacy , to which they prov.d 
an honour by their good conduct. * 

In Europe, the employments and habits of women tend to bring 
the females of a family into contact with each other more frequently 
than men, between whom there is the same difference of rank. But 
this remark is not applicable to the conduct of Creole ladies in the 
colonies. Nothing can be more ridiculous than the extreme pains 
which they take, especially at Louisiana, to avoid all connexion 
with persons of their own sex who are in any degree, however distant 
or collateral, aifected with the taint of an African genealogy. 

At Cuba, when a white lady goes to church, a slave carries 
before her a carpet, and sometimes a little chair; but a black or 
half-cast woman, however rich, must never dare aspire to such a 
prerogative. A recent traveller makes mention ofa quatroon lady 
who vainly solicited to be authorised to marry a white man. ¥ 

The prejudice of colour exists in a supreme degree in the English, 
French, and Dutch colonies, and, above all, in the United States. 
An anecdote is related concerning Washington upon this subject, 
which tarnishes a little the glory of that great man. He had a 
great many slaves ; an English author, Edward Rushton, addressed 
to him, in 1797, an excellent memoir, in the epistolary form, upon 
the contradiction which his conduct displayed when opposed to the 
republican principles which he had so well asserted. Washington, 
‘by way of reply, sent him back his letter enclosed in a sheet of 
blank paper. t 

The peremptory arguments of Edward Rusthon were applied to 
the republic of the United States, whose citizeus are, in his eyes, 
highly reprehensible. ‘ You justify’ said he ‘ your own revolution, 
upon the plea of the rights of liberty ; but when your slaves re- 
quire to share in the blessings of freedom, why do not you allow 
them those rights of which you are so tenacious for yourselves ? 

The message addressed on the 5th of December 1825, by Presi- 
dent Quincy Adams to Congress, is a document rich in principles, 
observations, and facts, upon which the mind and the heart may 









* See Noticias do Portugal, etc. par Faria. In-fol. Lisboa, 1749, p. 222. 
+ See l’fle de Cuba et le Havane, par M. Masse. In Svo, Paris, 1825, p. 
171 and the following, et p. 283. 


+ See Poems and other writings by the late Edward Rusthon, etc, London. 
1924. p. 23 of the life ofthe author, and p. 160 and the following of the werk. 
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rest with interest. It is there proved that the government steadily 
pursues the execution of the law against the slave trade; but, at 
the same time, we must regret to observe, that it does not contain 
any measure, adopted or proposed, to hasten the final abolition of 
slavery in the Southern States of the republic. It will, Tam aware, 
be answered, that, according to the federal compact, the article of 
slavery is left among those of separate legislature, peculiar to each 
state of which the Union is composed ; but might not some indication 
of the real interest of the planter, as well as those of humanity, 
have given additional value and importance to the message of the 
President ? 


DEPENDENCE OF SHERIFFS ON THE PLEASURE OF THE 
GOVERNMENT AT BOMBAY. 


Tue avowed objects of the legislature in establishing British 
Courts of Justice at the three Presidencies in India, was to prevent 
acts of oppression being committed by the Government of India 
towards British subjects living within the limits over which the 
jurisdiction of such Courts extended. As the duties of such Courts 
would, therefore, frequently bring them into conflict with despoti- 
cally inclined governors and their minions, it seems to be of the 


highest importance to have all its officers independent of such 
governors both in their appointments and emoluments. At Caleutta, 
the practice, in conformity to the charter which established that 
Court,* is for the Judges to nominate three persons as fit to serve 
in the office of sheriff ; and within three days after this nomination 
the Government selects one of the three, who becomes thereby 
appointed, and serves his term of one year; when the same form 
of nomination by the Court and selection by the Goverament is 
again repeated. 'This, one would think, is a concession large enough 
to answer every purpose of keeping politically obnoxious individuals 
out of office. But at Medras and Bombay the matter is different: for 
although the statutes which empower the Crown to erect Supreme 
Courts at the two latter Presidencies + state, that they shall consist 
of the same number of Judges, and be invested with the same powers 
as the Supreme Court of Calcutta ;- yet, in the particular clauses of 
the respective charters of these Courts relative to the appointment 
of sheritis, the power of so doing is vested in the local Government 
of each Presidency alone ;--an inconsistency in statute-making far 
from uncommon, but not on that account the less absurd, the for- 





* See Sect. IX. of the Charter for erecting the Supreme Court at Calcutta. 
+ See, for that of Madras—the Acts 39 & 40 of Geo. III. c. 79. 5.2: and 
for that of Bombay, the Act 4 of Geo. IV. c. 71. 
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mer part of the act securing the same powers to the Judges of each 
of the Presidencies, and the latter part of the same act declaring 
these powers to be different. 


The evil of this is, that at Madras and Bombay, the Sheriff is 
entirely the creature of the Government, although he is the only 
executive officer of a Court erected for the avowed purpose of 
checking, by law, the inevitable tendency of all Governments, and 
especially delegated and distant ones, towards tyranny and oppres- 
sion. The Sheriff has not only to execute all writs and process, 
but to carry into effect commitments for contempt of court, and to 
preserve the peace and order of its proceedings. Now, as these 
have been, at Bombay especially, often interrupted by persons under 
the immediate protection of the Government itself; nay, as even 
its very members have been detected in acts of scarcely-concealed 
hostility to that Court,—how could a Sheriff, appointed entirely at 
its pleasure, beexpected to do his duty, unless he could perform that 
which is declared to be impossible ; namely, to serve two masters # 
for in this case, he must inevitably cleave to the one and leave 
the other. And it is not difficult to predict to which he would 
most firmly attach himself, where nothing but empty handed 
Justice is on the one side, and the loaves and fishes of the golden- 
gifted Mammon on the other. One fact is, however, worth many 
arguments ; and to show the sort of persons that are appointed 
under such a system, we may mention the name of a Mr. Grey, the 
son of a bailiff of Lord Keith’s, who had the appointment of Sheriff, 
and enjoyed all its emoluments for the full period of his service ; 
if that could so be called, when he never attended once, in Court, 
during all the time he held the office! Another proof of the impro- 
priety of the Sheriff's being appointed by the Government, may be 
found in the fact, that one of the public Secretaries at Bombay, has 
been recently known to write official letters, by order of Govern- 
ment, to its own creature the Sheriff, demanding exemption for cer- 
tain civil servants named by him, from serving on the grand jury ! 
It would be but one step more, to take the Supreme Court into 
their own hands entirely, and administer justice according to their 
own discretion. 


But if these things are wrong, (and who will venture to deny 
it?) how much more monstrous is the power which the Legis- 
lature of this country has blindly given, and still ignorantly 
continues to the Governments of India, to seize, imprison, and 
transport, without any form of trial, or means of protection, 
any British-born individual they may choose to dislike, without 
even assigning a reason for their conduct, without his com- 
mitting any legal offeace, and even while he is before the Su- 
preme Court of Justice as a principal or witness, in defiance of 
ali the Judges on the Bench, and in spite of every effort that may 
be made to save him from impending ruin? Let the King’s Judges 
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in India think of this insult to their power and independence, which 
is one of ten times the magnitude of that which empowers the 
Indian Government to appoint a Sheriff for a year: and this is an 
insult permanently offered them by the Legislature of Great Britain, 
who erect Supreme Courts of Justice in India, and send out to 
them the elect of the land as Judges, armed with all the learning 
and legal power necessary to protect the King’s distant subjects 
from occasional oppression, but yet deem these Judges, with all 
their talents, so incompetent to protect the state, that it gives to 
the Governor of every Presidency in India the absolute and irre- 
sponsible power of dragging any British-born individual from out 
of the protection even of those very Judges and their Courts, and 
without any form of trial, of inflicting utter ruin on any individual 
who dares to say a word or breathe a wish which in the slightest 
degree ruffles the serenity of their tempers, or against whom, 
whether reasonably or otherwise, they entertain the slightest 
degree of dislike or displeasure! This is, indeed, an enormity 
against which every honest man, whatever his rank or station, 
should lift up his voice, and never cease complaining, till so insult- 
ing and degrading a law be blotted out from the statute-book for 
ever ! 


LETTER III]. FROM THE ‘ CAPE COLONIST’ TO EARL 
BATHURST. 


My Lorop, Cape of Good Hope, Nov. 30, 1826. 

In my last letter,* I had the honour to lay before your Lordshipa 
brief exposé of the system of jobbing, that had been pursued by 
Lord Charles Somerset, for the purpose of getting his son, Captain 
Henry Somerset, advanced to the lieutenant-coloneley of the Cape 
regiment, and the command of the frontier. I must now beg leave 
to call your Lordship’s attention to the acts of depredation com- 
mitted by the Colonial Government upon the Caffer nation. Whilst 
the ‘Cape Gazette’ has been constantly holding forth, in a high 
strain of Christian philanthropy, upon the pacific intentions of Go- 
vernment towards the native tribes, our troops have been robbing 
the Caffers of their cattle, and shooting their women and children 
by ‘ mistake.” I cannot give your Lordship a more convincing 
proof of the wilfulness of these ‘ mistakes,’ than the subjoined 
copy of a memorial made to Lord Charles Somerset, and his reply 
to the same : 





* Vide Oriental Herald, vol. xii. p. 276. The date of the preceding letters 
to Earl Bathurst'nas been, by an error of the press, rendered 1925 instead of 
1826.—Enitor. 
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‘Port Elizabeth, September 6th, 1824. 

‘ To his Excellency, the Right Honourable Lord C. H, Somerset, Gover- 
nor aud Commander-in-Chief, &c. &e. &c., the Memorial of Johanna Gardner 
(born Oosthuyzen) humbly sheweth, 

* That on the 12th of April 1819, a span of oxen were commanded from her, 
and sent with a waggon of Anthony Michael Muller to attend the commander. 
That the said oxen were absent for ten months, whereby Memorialist was 
deprived from earning a subsistence, her waggon and oxen being her only 
dependence for a livelihood, she having been abandoned by her husband. That 
Memorialist only received six of her oxen back, and has in vain applied for 
remuneration; though other persons who were commanded under similar cir- 
cumstances received payment. Memorialist has the honour (sub. No. 1.) to 
enclose a copy of certificate received from the Commandant, 8. 8. Muller, to 
that effect, and (sub. No.2.) copy of certificate from A. M. Muller, (the owner 
of the waggon,) staling the loss of the four oxen, the bad state of the other 
six, and the time they were employed Memorialist begs leave most humbly 
to submit to your Excellency, that the usual rate of payment for oxen is five 
rix dollars per diem; and that hers were absent from the 12th of April 
1819, to the 14th of Feb. 1820. 

* Memorialist begs also most humbly to represent to your Excellency, that, 
on the 17th of April 1820, a waggon and oxen was commanded from her, for 
the purpose of transporting settlers to Uitenhage, as per copy of certificate 
No. 3, for which service, Memorialist has also been unable to obtain remune- 
ration. 

* Memorialist, therefore, most humbly begs that your Excellency will be 
graciously pleased to take her case into consideration, and direct such remu- 
neration to be made to her as your Excellency may deem meet, and Memo- 
rialist, as in duty bound, will ever pray, &c.° 

* Colonial Office, November 5th, 1824. 

* Reply to the Memorial of Mrs, J. Gardner, claiming remuneration for the 
use of her oxert, which were employed on the commando in the year 1819, 
and of the waggon and oxen stated to have been furnished by her, for the con- 
veyance of settlers from Port Elizabeth to Uitenhage in 1820. 

‘The Memorialist’s claim to remuneration for the cattle she has lost in the 
public service, will be made known to the civil and military authorities of 
the Albany district, in order that she may share in any future distribution of 
cattle captured from the Caffers ; but his Excellency, the Governor, cannot 
admit the Memorialist’s claim to pecuniary compensation for the waggon hire 
alluded to, it not appearing, upon inquiry, that she has established any right 
thereto. 

‘ By. his Excellency’s command, 
(Signed) P. G. Brink.’ 

Now, my Lord, here is a woman who claims pecuiiary remune- 
ration for oxen which were overworked in the Caffer war of 1819; 
they were not stolen. In the latter end of the same year, 1819, 
peace was made between the Colony and the Caifer nation. An 
immense quantity of cattle (not less than 50,000 head!) had been 
taken from the latter, under the pretence of remunerating the 
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Colonists who had been robbed. ‘The Caffers had also ceded, to 
satisfy the demands of the Colonial Government, a large portion of 
territory for a‘ neutral ground ; and, of course, we could have no 
further claims upon them for any expense the Colony had been at 
in prosecuting the war. Every thing that his Excellency had 
demanded was submissively complied with. Our subsequent attacks 
were always said to have been made for the purpose of recovering 
cattle that had been stolen since the peace ; but ifsuch had really 
been the case, of course the Colonists who had lost the cattle were 
the only persons entitled to them when retaken. This reply to Mrs. 
Gardner, however, at once clears up the whole mysterious system 
which the Colonists could not account for. ‘ The first time that 
we steal cattle from the Caffers in 1824, you shall be remunerated 
for the loss you sustained by your oxen dying through fatigue in 
the publie service, in the year 1819!’ 

Is it possible, my Lord, that under such treatment the Caffers 
will remain passive? Will they not retaliate and continue to rob 
the Colonists, in return for the depredations committed on them by 
the Colonial Government ¢? For what has this system been kept up, 
but to give Lieutenant-Colonel Somerset an opportunity of figuring 
in the Cape Gazette as the conqueror of an immense army of naked 
savages, who may, at all times, be put to flight by a hundred men 
with fire-arms ¢ 

I ask, my Lord, is it not a foul disgrace to England, that sucha 
system should have so long prevailed? And will it not be an indel- 
ible stigma on your Lordship’s administration, if those who orga- 
nized and maintained it by fallacious representations to the Home 
Government be not called strictly to account? [ have the honour 
to be, &c., 

A Care Coronitst. 





AFFAIRS OF MESSRS, WILLIAM PALMER AND CO. OF HYDERABAD. 
(From the Bengal Chronicle of October 6, 1826.) 


WE have inserted, in another page, a report of the proceedings 
at a special general meeting of the creditors, and representatives 
of the creditors, of the late firm of: Palmer and Co. of Hyderabad. 
We mnake no apology for the insertion of this document, for though 
the mere details concern private individuals alone, the case of 
Messrs. Palmer and Co. is one which should come home to the 
business and bosoms of all British subjects in India, and of every 
one indeed who values the immutable principles of justice, and can 
sympathize in the distress and ruin oecasioned by their arbitrary 
violation. Our readers are of course aware, that the ruin brought 
upon this house was justified by a misinterpretation of an act of 
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Parliament. ‘The debtors of the firm were exempted from the pay- 
ment of their just demands, because they were charged an interest 
of more than 12 per cent., the law which limits interest here to 
that rate, being intepreted to apply to independent states, in so far 
as transactions of British subjects residing in the same were con- 
cerned. We have no intention of going into the merits of the 
Hyderabad question and the transactions of Messrs. Palmer and Co. 
with the Nizam. We shail not attempt to trace the steps by which 
their ruin was accomplished, the wide-spread distress it has occa- 
sioned, nor the causes and motives to which it was attributed ; we 
shall confine ourselves to this one point, that that interpretation 
of law by which their principal claims were invalidated, has been 
solemnly decided by the twelve Judges to have been erroneous, 
and as a consequence, that the transactions of Palmer and Co. were 
as legal, as in our judgment, and we speak from the impression 
produced by the perusal of voluminous documents, they were just 
and honourable, and advantageous to the interests of the Hydera- 
bad state. After the promulgation of this decision of the twelve 
Judges, it was of course anticipated that Messrs. Palmer and Co., 
and their numerous constituents, would have been fully indemnified 
for the losses they had sustained by a misapprehension of the law ; 
and that the interference of Government would have been employed 
to procure the liquidation of those demands, the payment of which 
had been prevented by similar interference on grounds no longer 
tenable. 'This just expectation however is, we find by the document 
to which we have been alluding, not realized. ‘The instructions 
sent out by the Honourable Court are said to be quite ineffectual 
to enable the trustees to obtain redress, and those hopes which 
the decision of the twelve Judges had given rise to, in the bosoms 
of many sufferers by the ruin of the house, are again blighted by 
this unlooked-for denial of justice. We would fain hope that there 
has been some misapprehension in the case—that the Directors 
have considered that the mere unofficial promulgation of the deci- 
sion of the twelve Judges would be sufficient to induce the debtors 
of the house to come forward and liquidate their just debts; and 
yet such a misconception would seem to argue but a slight acquaint- 
ance with the peculiar circumstances of the parties, and no very 
profound knowledge of human nature. The voice of the Resident 
prohibited the payment of the debts due to the Firm, pronouncing 
them illegal: the same authority must recal this measure, declare 
it to have been founded in misapprehension of the law; and aid 
in the recovery of these demands, the discharge of which it before 
prevented. 


It is possible, however, that the local Government may venture 
to supply the deficiency in the Court’s instructions, and authorise 
the present Resident to exercise that interference, without which 
the case of Messrs. Palmer and Co. is perfectly hopeless. Such 
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an act will redound to their eternal honour. We had been informed 
some time ago, that the instructions sent out were such as would 
enable Messrs. Palmer and Co. to recover every claim against, at 
least their principal debtor, the Nizam; and that, in fact, they 
would recover or be indemnified for their losses: the information, 
however, must have been entirely erroneous. 


We regret that it is not in our power to place before the reader 
the documents and correspondence referred to in the report, more 
especially the communication of Sir Charles Metcalfe, in which he 
accuses the trustees of having submitted themselves to the tuition 
of their co-trustee, Mr. William Palmer, and the reply of the 
trustees to this charge. We see, however, that the accusation is 
distinctly denied, and from its very nature it would seem next to 
certain that it must have rested on very vague and unsatisfactory 
bases. To those who have read the correspondence of Sir Charles 
Metcalfe, however, as published in the Hyderabad Papers, this will 
not be at all surprising, for they will find the greater part of the 
charges against this devoted house of Palmer and Co. is made up 
of inuendoes, insinuations, and inferences of very equivocal con- 
nection with the premises from which they are drawn. 


We have already disclaimed all intention of tracing the steps by 
which Sir Charles Metealfe accomplished the ruin of the Hyderabad 
Firm, but there is one feature of the case, unconnected with the 
measure which the decision of the twelve Judges has shown to be 
illegal, so utterly repugnant to all justice, so totally indefensible 
on any principle of reason or precedent, that we cannot forbear 
calling public attention to it at this juncture, merely reminding 
them, that the act is that of the Resident, and not of the Hon. 
Company or the Government; we allude to the striking out of the 
account, the pensions actually paid to the Palmers, and debiting 
the Firm with the amount; now, whether these pensions were 
deserved or undeserved, that they were actually the voluntary gift 
of the Nizam, for what he considered services rendered the state, 
is undeniable, and that the payment of them was sanctioned by 
his minister, is on record. On what principle, then, of reason or 
justice, could they be set off against the claims of the Firm? Had 
these pensions been obtained by any undue or sinister interest 
which might have induced the Resident to insist on their being 
refunded, the parties alone who received them were individually 
responsible, and not the assets of the Firm, by subtracting them 
from which, a positive injury was inflicted on its innocent creditors! 
The whole case of the Hyderabad House is one, however, on which 
we dare not trust ourselves to dwell. We never knew, and pro- 
bably never shall know, any of the parties, and therefore neither 
interests nor prejudices are in any way connected with the indigna- 
tivn it has excited in our minds. If redress, redress the most ample, 
be not awarded to the injured individuals concerned, we have no 
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hesitation in saying, that the denial of it will be a stain on the 

Company’s administration of this country, which will endure for 

all time. 

At a Special General Meeting of the Creditors and Representatives of 
Creditors of the late Firm of Messrs. William Palmer and Co., held at 
their Office in Hyderabad, on Monday the 2\st August 1826, pursuant to 
Publie Notice. 

Present: Trustees, Captain Powell, and VW’. Palmer, Esq. 

CREDITORS AND REPRESENTATIVES OF CREDITORS. 

Lieutenant C. Arrow for himself, and representative for Mrs. Arrow and 
Sahib Begum. 

Captain Powell for himself, and representative for Lieutenant G. Sandys. 
A. Shedden, Esq. Major Lynch, and E. and B. Drum. 

H. Dighton, Esq., representative for Tontine. 20th regt. Madras Native 
Infantry. Lieutenant-Colonel Midford. Major W. Baker. Captain T. 
Sotheby. Serjeant M‘Guine. Major Rundall. Lieutenant J. Fair. Messrs. 
Mercer and Co. Messrs. Shotton, Malcolm, and Co. Constituents of Messrs. 
Shotton, Malcolm, and Co. Constituents of Messrs. Forbes and Co. Con- 
stituents of Messrs. Cruttenden and Co. Constituents of Messrs. Colvin and Co. 

LiguTENANT C, Arrow IN THE CHAIR. 

Captain Powell aud Mr. Wray gave over charge of the affairs under trust 
to the only remaining trustee, Mr. W. Palmer, till others can be elected at a 
Special General Meeting to be held at the Trust Office at Hyderabad on 
Friday the 13th October next—on which day a dividend of 2 per cent. will 
be probably declared. The following statement of the accounts since 
the last meeting, were submitted by the Trustees for the information of the 
creditors. 

Statement of Cash Receipts and Disbursements since Sth September 1825 to 

17th August 1826. 


Balance in hand per Cash Book 8th Sep- 
tember 1825....cccecsses. AF ney Poe 24,769 13 0 
Cash realized since cosccesscoee 2,509,214 0 2,59,984 6 } 





DISBURSEMENTS, 
Paid Dividends of 8 & 4 per Cent. .... 1,69,992 14 
—— Mr. Hastings Palmer............ 620 0 
—— Office Establishments, including 
ee er 12,120 12 
—— Sir W. Rumbold’s Draft 46,100 O 
—— Mr. Salder for Sundries Sold. .... 705 13 





Cash in hand, Hyderabad Rupees.... 
Available at Calcutta. .. - 24,0388 0 0 
Do. I 25,637 0 0 
Do. ‘ 35,000 O 0 84,675 





Depuct 1,15,119 
Unpaid Dividends of 8 per Cent. 
on Hyderabad Rupees...... 161,165 12,893 0 0 
Do. 4 per Cent. on. .... 767,897 30,715 0 0 43,608 0 0 





Available, Hyderabad Rupees.... 71,511 13 § 
Due on Sales .........eeeseeeves cceseccccccccccccsccs 30,000 0 O 


101,511 13 3 
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I. The Trustees announce with regret that since the last meeting the sums 
realized have been comparatively trifling. They are unable to procure pay- 
ments from their debtors in the city, for independently of other obstacles, the 
promulgation made at Hyderabad by the Resident, that the contracts of the 
late House were void on the ground of the presumed illegality of the interest 
charged by it, is not yet rescinded, nor have they any hope of a change till a 
counter promulgation of the opinion of the twelve Judges, with a declaration, 
that under these circumstances their contracts are valid, and in justice ought 
to be paid, shall be made ; the correctness of an announcement from any other 
quarter, would not be relied on by the Natives, aud would be useless. The 
opinion of the twelve Judges would be ineffectually opposed to the declara- 
tions made by the Resident, whether upon his own authority, or that of his 
Government. It is therefore obvious that the same authority which pre- 
cluded the payments could alone influence the debtors to discharge their 
debts. 

Il. The letter of the Trustees to Mr. Martin requesting to know whether 
it was in his power to assist them in the recovery of their debts from the 
recent change in the legal opinion regarding the rates of interest as affecting 
the transaction of the late House and his reply. Which states that until fur- 
nished with specific instructions, he does not eonsider himself authorised to 
afford us any assistance, and that a copy of our letter shall be transmitted for 
the consideration of the right honourable the Governor-General in Council, 
Shall be read to you. 

III. A letter from several of the creditors in England will be read to you, 
respecting the payment of three thousand pounds to Sir W. Rumbold, to 
cover the expenses incurred by him in promoting the objects connected with 
the affairs under trust, and for which sum a draft passed by Sir W. Rumbold, 
has been already honoured ; under the peculiar circumstances of the case, we 
deemed it expedient to answer the draft, and we trust the creditors will 
approve of our having done so. 


IV. A reply to our petition adverted to in the fifth paragraph of the Report 
of our last Meeting has been received. We proceed to read it to you, in com- 
pliance with the desire of the Supreme Government. 

V. With reference to the Minutes of Government just read, we have merely 
to say, that we deprecate the idea of entering into discussions with the 
Supreme Government, both from deference towards it, and because we feel 
it would be injudicious. We however owe it to ourselves to say, that we do 
not admit the correctness of the allegations made of our conduct, nor do we 
concur generally inthe opinions quoted from Sir Charles Metcalfe, nur inthe 
insinuations made by him, either of that part of the conduct of W. Palmer 
and Co., which has come under our observation, or of their condition prior 
to the bankruptcy of their Firm. 

VI. To remove, however, the impression that might arise to our disadvan- 
tage from the assertion made by Sir Charles Metcalfe to his Government, 
that we had acted under the tuition of Mr. W. Palmer, we think it necessary 
in our own vindication to state to you, that we have never concurred in the 
opinion of any one, without giving it our full and impartial consideration ; 
and we can only say, that Sir Charles Metcalfe, ix having made the assertion, 
has acted upon vague and incorrect information. 
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The foregoing Report was drawn up for submission to the creditors at the 
last general meeting, proposed for the 8th May last, which was unavoidably 
adjourned from official duties having prevented the attendance of the trustees, 
and several of the creditors residing at Hyderabad. Since then the Resident 
has sent to us the instructions, which have been received from the Court of 
Directors, regarding the affairs under trust. These will be read to you. We 
regret to say that they are ineffectual to obtain us redress, and are very dif- 
ferent from the expectations which we had formed. We had hoped that the 
unanimous decision of the twelve Judges would have been considered by the 
Honourable Court of Directors as establishing the justice of the claims of the 
late House, and entitling us to receive some support of the Supreme Govern- 
ment in the recovery of those particular debts, the payment of which had been 
distinctly prevented by the language, adopted apparently for that express 
purpose, with which the promulgation of an erroneous comprehension of the 
law made at Hyderabad, had been accompanied. 

(Signed) Cuartes Arrow, Chairman. 

N.B. Mr. Dighton takes this opportunity to acquaint the constituents of 
the late Firm of William Palmer and Co., whom he has represented, that 
having retired from agency business, he has made over the charge of the affairs 
of such constituents to Mr. William Palmer, to whom Mr. Dighton requests 
all future references may be made. 


IMPROVEMENT OF THE BOMBAY MARINE. 


To the Editor of the Oriental Herald. 


SIR, East Indies, Sept. 80, 1826. 

Your excellent publication for June last has been received in 
India, and it was with real pleasure I therein observed that the 
Chairman of the Court of Directors, at a meeting of Proprietors at 
their East India House, in Leadenhall-street, on the 5th of May 
1826, had announced his desire and intention to improve, by every 
means in his power, thet good old corps, the Bombay Marine. Sir 
Charles Forbes, Bart., Mr. Hume, Dr. Gilchrist, Mr. Weeding, and 
General Thornton, appear at the same period to have expressed 
their opinions regarding that service in terms most »pleasing and 
satisfactory ; all of which has,I believe, greatly tended to raise the 
drooping spirits of a body of officers, that only a few months pre- 
vious had the mortification to see in the public newspapers a para- 
graph purporting that the Court of Directors had resolved to 
abolish the service, and thereby ruin their prospects for ever. 

The letter addressed to you by ‘ An Observer’ at Bath, detail- 
ing various grievances existing in the Bombay Marine, appears to 
be well-timed, and, I doubt not, wil! meet with due attention from 
that enlightened and well-disposed Chairman, Sir G. A. Robinson, 
Bart. 
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Other grievances of supercession might have been mentioned in 
regard to the higher stations in that service, of which your Corre- 
spondent at Bath does not appear to have been aware; such as a 
commander of an Iudiaman (trading ship) being appointed a few 
years ago to the situation of Marine Storekeeper at Bombay, to 
the prejudice of a senior Captain in the Marine, and the same per- 
son being subsequently appointed by the Court of Directors to the 
post of Superintendent, thereby superseding all the officers com- 
posing the Marine Board at that Presidency of upwards of forty 
years’ servitude, and under whom he had officiated as Marine Store- 
keeper for several years. 


Another commander of an Indiaman has been sent out by the 
same authority to be Marine Storekeeper; who, I understand, has 
recently taken charge of that office from a senior Captain in the 
Marine, with similar expectations of commanding all. These are 
grievances, of no small import to a body of men that deserve 
from their employers favour and protection; and I sincerely hope 
to see them speedily removed by the honourable and excellent 
Chairman, who now presides over the Court of Directors for the 
affairs of India. 


To give respect and efficiency to that worthy corps, the officers 
in it should rise by seniority to the higher stations ; or, if they are 
to have a Commander-in-Chief appointed in Europe, let him be an 
officer of high rank from the Royal Navy, and obtain for its officers 


King’s commissions and martial law in the same manner as is granted 
to the Company’s army. 

The establishment of ships should be increased to three frigates 
of 24 guns and upwards each; eight ships of 18 guns upon one 
deck, and measuring 420 tons; eight brigs mounting each 10 guns 
on one deck, and measuring 225 tons; eight gun-vessels measuring 
from 100 to 180 tons each, of easy draught of water, for navigating 
rivers by steam or otherwise. 


Four of the 18 gun-ships have recently been built at Bombay, 
and are reckoned superior to those of the same class in the Royal 
Navy. 

The establishment and pay to officers and men should be as 
follows : 

Rupees. 

Three Commodores, each per Moth .....ceereeeceeeesceeceeees 

Twelve Post Captains, ditto.....seecceccccccceesesecesrseeaces 1000 

Twelve Commanders, ditto .....ceecscseccecccececereeccccscses SOO 

Eight First Lieutenants, when in command, each...+-++eeeeeeeees 400 

Twenty-four First Lieutenants of vessels, cach....+++seeeeeeereee 180 

Forty-eight Second ditto... ..ceeeeeeeeccenec cree sererrceseee es 150 

Sixty Midshipmen,....ccccccccsscccccrevecceccscccesccscccees 50 

Two thousand British seamen, including petty officers. 

Able seamen at 24 rupees per month; ordinary seamen at 18 rupees per 
month ; with a proportionate rate to petty and warrant officers. 


Oriental Herald, Vol. 13. 2A 
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‘The Commodores should be the senior officers in the service, and 
rank agreeably to the dates of commission. 

The senior Captain in the service should bear the designation of 
Captain of the Port at Bombay, upon a salary, including Marine 
pay, of 2000 rupees per month. 

Two First Lieutenants should be assistants to the Captain of the 
Port, upon a salary each of 800 rupees per month, including their 
Marine pay; and they should perform all the duties now done by 
the Master Attendant and his assistants, and those situations 


. abolished. 


A Captain of the Marine should be Marine Storekeeper, upon a 
salary of 1500 rupees per month, including his Marine pay. 

There should be an assistant Marine Storekeeper (not a Marine 
officer) at 500 rupees per month, and an European Clerk at 300 
rupees per month, in addition to a small Native establishment. 

A Captain of the Marine should be the resident Agent for Trans- 
ports and Boatmaster at Bombay as at present, and his salary 
fixed at 1200 rupees per month, including Marine pay. He should 
have an European assistant (not a Marine officer) on a salary of 
300 rupees per month. 

The situation of Captain of Mazagon Dock-yard should be 
abolished, and those duties be confided to the Captain of the Port 
and his assistants. 

The Marine Board should be composed of three permanent 
members,---namely, the senior Commodore, and two Post Captains 
next below the Captain of the Port. This board should be em- 
powered to transact, direct, and control all affairs of whatever 
description relative to the Marine, under the orders of Government. 

The Marine Board should have a Captain for their Secretary, 
upon a salary of 1200 rupees per month, including his Marine pay, 
and there should be an assistant Secretary and Examiner (not a 
Marine officer) at 400 rupees per month. 

The salary to the President and members of the Marine Board 
should be: for the President per month, 3500 rupees, including 
Marine pay ; each member per month, 1600 rupees. 

All commutation money to Commanders, for treasure freight and 
provision accounts, should be abolished, and freight money allowed 
to be charged by the respective Commanders, agreeably to the rules 
of the Royal Navy, and all manner of fees now received by Marine 
officers should be abolished. 

The relieving pensions to the officers should be,— 


To each Commodore, after forty years’ servitude, per annum..... - £800 
To a Post Captain, after thirty-four years’ servitude.......... ee. 600 
To a Commander, after twenty-eight years’ servitude .....eee-ee. 300 


To a First Lieutenant, after twenty-two years’ servitude........-. 180 
Three years’ absence to Europe should be reckoned as part of 
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With alterations and improvements like these, the Bombay 
Marine will be efficient and respectable ; and I sincerely hope this 
letter may arrive and appear in your valuable book, in time to 
attract the attention of the Honourable the Court of Directors. 
Believe me to remain, Sir, your most obliged, and obedient 
Servant, 

A Navat Orricer. 


Rupees. 
P. S.—The Superintendent of the Bombay Marine, I believe, at 
present receives, per ANNUM,........eeecceeeeeeeenececsenes 42,000 
The commutation money paid to commanders for provision 
ACCOUNL,....eeeeee 0s cceneeracaccetcocceccessucseersshee 16,000 
The commutation money paid to commanders for priv ate trea- 
WG TRON 6 ois sons ccncctacadsscecequcaevseuueevune «+. 12,000 


Extra allowance to the Senior Officer in the Persian G ulphi,... . 6,000 
Saving by abolition of situation of Captain of Mazagon Dock- 
Wns <edbonnscedes Senne dus edas¢endseucaecadens eccccee 18,000 


Total, 89,000 
Which will go far towards defraying the additional pay proposed 
in this letter. 


ORIGIN OF NOBILITY—KNOX’S SPIRIT OF DESPOTISM. 


To the Editor of the Oriental Herald. 


SIR, April 2, 1827. 

The term used in the common law of France, ‘ vivre noblement,’ 
as quoted, (p.31,) does not, I apprehend, mean ‘ to live in idleness,’ 
in the common acceptation “of the expression, It is well explained 

by Sir Thomas Smith, in 1565, in his ‘ Commonwealth of England,’ 
br i. ch. xx.) ¢ Of Gentlemen, which commences with the following 

escription; ‘Gentlemen bee those whom their blood and race 
doth make noble and knowne, Evyeveis in Greeke, the Latines 
call them all nobiles, as the French nodles. Evyéma, or nobilitas 
in Latine is defined, honour or title givers, for that the ancestors 
have beene notable in riches or vertues, or, (in fewer words,) old 
riches or prowesse remaining in one stocke. Which if the suc- 
cessors do keepe and follow, they be veré nobiles, and Eiyeveis: 
if they doe not, yet the fame and wealth of their ancestors serve 
to cover them so long as it can, as a thing once gilted though it be 
copper within, till the gilt be worn away.’—Commonwea/th, (1633,) 
p. 54. 

The author proceeds to show how ‘ this matter made a great 
strife among the Romans, when those which were novi hominea, 
were more allowed for their vertues, new and newly showne, than 
the old smell of ancient race, newly defaced by the evil life of their 
2A2 
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nephewes and discendants could make the other to be.’ Among the 
novi homines, he ranks ‘ the Cicerones, Catones, and Marii,’ who 
‘ had much ado with those ancients.’ Hence he reverts to his own 
country, remarking that ‘ gentlemen bee made good cheaper in 
England.’ The process he thus describes, not without a shrewd 
and pleasant introduction of his reader, behind the scenes at the 
Herald’s Office. 


“ Whosoever studieth the lawes of the realme, who studieth in 
the Universities, who professeth liberall sciences ; and to be short, 
who can live idlely, and without manuall labour, and will bear the 
port, charge and countenance of a gentleman, hee shall bee called 
Master, and shall be taken for a gentleman. And, if need be, a 
king of Heralds shall also give him for money, arms newly made and 
invented, the title whereof shall pretend to have been found by the 
said Herald, in perusing and viewing of old registers, where his 
ancestors, in times past, had been recorded to beare the same.’ 


Thus this accomplished scholar and statesman, at once Secretary 
to Queen Elizabeth, and Greek professor at Cambridge, would 
devote the hours of those ‘ who can live idlely,’ to pursuits by 
which they may largely benefit the world. I doubt, however, 
whether history or experience will confirm the learned author’s 
deduction of nobility from eminent virtues, whatever may be said 
of riches. The following less gratifying opinion by Dr. Knox, in 
his ‘ Spirit of Despotism,’ (Sect. xxv.) is, probably, more correct. 


‘ Most of the titles of nobility, and other civil distinctions, were 
taken from war. The inventors of arts, the improvers of life, 
those who have mitigated evil and augmented the good allotted to 
men in this world, were not thought worthy of any titular distinc- 
tions. The reason is indeed sufficiently obvious. Titles were 
originally bestowed by despotic kings, who required and rewarded 
no other merit, but that which supported them by violence in their 
arbitrary rule. In some countries they are now given, for the same 
reasons, to those who effect the same purposes, not by war only, 
but by corruption.’ 


Dr. Knox, whom I find it not very easy to quit, proceeds to cen- 
sure those who ‘ depreciate all dignity which is derived from God, 
and virtue only, unindebted to patents royal.’ Then contrasting 
‘an aristocracy founded on caprice or accident, without any regard 
to superior abilities and virtues,’ with ‘ the aristocracy established 
by God and Nature,’ he happily adds, ‘ this is gold; the king’s 
head stamped upon it may make it a guinea. The other is only 
copper ; and though the same impression may be made upon it at 
the mint, it is still intrinsically worth no more than a half-penny.’ 

I know not whether these passages I have quoted were among 
those which deterred Dr. Knox’s bookseller, in 1795, during Mr. 
Pitt’s ‘ reign of terror,’ from publishing the ‘ The Spirit of 
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Despotism.’ There were then printed 1000 copies, one of which’ 
probably the only one remaining, is now before me. The author 
would not submit to any qualifying alterations, but destroyed the 
whole impression, except three or four copies. One of these he 
presented to the brother of the late Lord Ellenborough, Mr. Law, 
then emigrating to the United States, from dissatisfaction with that 
administration of the British Government, to which his law-learned 

brother unreservedly devoted his talents, and from which, in due 

time, steadily pursuing the iter ad honores, he had his reward. 

Mr. Law, soon after his arrival in America, reprinted there ‘ The 

Spirit of Despotism,’ as peculiarly acceptable to the citizens of a 

free republic, the only republic in ancient or modern history, 

which Cbating the foul blot of negro-slavery) could then be justly 

regarded as worthy of the name. 

In 1821, one of these copies fell into the hands of Mr. Hone, 
who, with his usual prompt attention to the advancement of liberal 
principles, immediately circulated ‘ The Spirit of Despotism,’ in a 
cheap pamphlet, which, on decease of the learned author, he re- 
published, no longer under an obligation to conceal his name. The 
family of Dr. Knox have since reprinted ‘ The Spirit of Despotism’ 
in their collection of his works. 

You may depend on the authenticity of this detail, and will, 


probably, deem it worthy of preservation. 
N. L. T. 





ELEMENTARY ORIENTAL TUITION. 


To the Editor of the Oriental Herald. 


SIR, No. 11, Clarges Street, 4th March, 1827. 

So much has recently been observed on the great use of ele- 
mentary Oriental tuition in this country, rather than in British 
India, that I flatter myself you will have the goodness to spare a 
corner in your popular Journal for the insertion of the annexed 
Letter, just received, from that quarter, as I think it alone will 
go far to settle the matter, by confirming the testimony of a whole 
cloud of witnesses, which were produced, lately at the India- 
House debates, on the subject in question. 


The writer’s signature, for obvious reasons, has been detached 
from his welcome epistle ; but as it still retains every other proof 
of a genuine production, let me beseech you, as a friend to truth 
and fair play, during this discussion, to insert it and these few 
lines at your earliest conveniency, and oblige, Sir, your very obe- 
dient servant, 

Joun Bortuwick Gitcurist. 
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My Dear Sir, Meerut, August I1th, 1526. 

I promised, when in England, to write you an account of what proficiency 
Ihad made after my departure ; this, I fear, I have delayed too long. I often 
think now, had I not attended your lectures in England, how miserable I 
must have felt not to have been able to make any one understand me. On 
my landing at Calcutta, I did not understand the Natives near so well as I 
expected: this, I am now convinced, was owing to their bad pronunciation 
and grammar ; besides, they appeared to gabble so fast, that I could scarcely 
ever follow them. I confess that all this disheartened me a good deal ; but [ 
am now so well accustomed to their tone and pronunciation, that it is very 
seldom that I feel in the least at a loss, either to understand or make myself 
understood. At Meerut, where I am stationed, I find that they both speak 
and pronounce infinitely better than they do down the country. Iam sure, 
my dear Sir, it will give you much pleasure to hear, that the interpreters are 
at length to be examined: those of this division are to repair immediately to 
Meerut, to be examined by the committee, which is just formed. I only 
hope the examination will be a strict one; if so, I doubt not but a great many 
will lose their appointments. After this, of course, they will have to undergo 
the examination at Calcutta. I hope there will be an examination of cadets 
before they leave England, which you so much wish.—Hoping that every 
happiness may attend you, I remain, my dear Sir, your ever obliged and 


humble servant, 
* 





THE RING.* 


Tue streamlet ripples through the mead, beneath the maple tree ; 
There came a maid that stream to draw—a lovely maid was she ; 
From the white walls of old Belgrade that maid came smilingly. 
Young Mirko saw, and offer’d her a golden fruit, and said: 

* © take this apple, damsel fair! and be mine own sweet maid!’ 
She took the apple—flung it back—and said, in angry tone, 

* Neither thine apple, Sir! nor thee—presumptuous boy, be gone!’ 
The streamlet ripples through the mead, beneath the maple tree ; 
There came a maid that stream to draw—a lovely maid was she; . 
From the white walls of old Belgrade that maid came smilingly. 
Young Mirko saw, and proffer’d her a golden brooch, and said: 

* O take this brooch, thou damsel fair! and be mine own sweet maid!’ 
She took the brooch, and flung it back, and said, in peevish tone, 

* I'll neither have thee nor thy brooch—presumptuous boy, be gone !" 


The streamlet ripples through the mead, beneath the maple tree ; 
There came a maid that stream to draw—the loveliest maid was she; 
From the white walls of old Belgrade that maid came smilingly. 
Young Mirko saw, and proffer’d her a golden ring, and said: 

* O take this ring, my damsel fair! and |e mine own sweet maid!’ 
She took the ring—she slipp'd it on—and said, in sprightliest tone, 
*T’ll have thee and thy golden ring, and be thy faithful one.’ 





* From ‘ Servian Popular Poetry,"—by John Bowring—p. 145. 







































SUMMARY OF THE LATEST INTELLIGENCE CONNECTED WITH 
THE EASTERN WORLD. 


BENGAL. 


Tue latest date to which intelligence has been received from 
Bengal is the 26th of December, by the Swedish ship Calcutta, 
which touched at one of the out-ports on her way up Channel. A 
few mercantile letters were landed from her, but no papers, as far 
as we have been able to ascertain, so that the general series of 
publie intelligence is vet confined to the end of November. On 
the arrival of the Calcutta, a rumour was spread that hostilities 
had been renewed between the English and the Burmese ; but this 
has been so often repeated, that it would now be scarcely credited 
even if true; though the frequent revival of the rumour upon every 
new occasion that presents itself, is at least a proof of the general 
expectation of such an event. In the present instance, the mistake 
is thought to have arisen from confounding such a renewal of 
hostilities with the breaking out of a rebellion in China, which 
appears to have set that vast country in general commotion, of 
which we shall speak more particularly under its proper head. 


The letters by the Calcutta state that the Governor-General 
was still in progress on his tour through the Western Provinces of 
Hindoostan ; that he had an interview with the King of Oude at 
Cawnpore, on which occasion presents were given and received, 
and that he was to enter Lucknow, the capital of Oude, under the 
usual honours. It was still thought by many that Lord Amherst, 
instead of retracing his steps to Calcutta, would proceed through 
the Jeypoor states to Bombay, and there embark for England. 
His Lordship’s own health is represented to have suffered from the 
climate, and his mind to have been harassed by the view taken of 
his policy, in quarters from which he expected unqualified appro- 
bation; while the loss of two of the members of his own family by 
death, his son, Captain Jeffrey Amherst, and his physician, Dr. 
Clarke Abel, with the frequent illness of Lady Amherst and her 
daughter, must strengthen his desire to leave a country where 
neither fame nor happiness seems to have waited on his footsteps. 
We hear from all quarters, however, that almost all the evil that 
has resulted from his measures is to be attributed to his Council 
rather than himself; and that having lived long enough among 
them to perceive how much he was the instrument of their cunning 
designs, he had assumed a greater independence than at first, and 
had he his career to go over again, with his present experience, 
would act a very diflerent part to that which he has taken, more in 
ignorance than from evil intention. 
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Letters from Calcutta, to the end of October, mention that the 
remaining six extra regiments * had not yet been confirmed. In 
the mean time, two new regiments, under the Court’s orders, had 
been raised at Bombay ; although at Bombay and Madras, in pro- 
portion to extent of territories, and duties to be performed by the 
Native infantry, they had three sepoys for every two on the Bengal 
establishment, where they are harassed out of their lives, and the 
corps are frittered away in small detachments, so that there are 
never sufficient men at the head-quarters of corps to carry on the 
exercise and discipline of the troops with due regularity. The 
officers too, European and Native, are kept in a sad state of 
suspense as to their promotion and future prospects, while they 
see themselves daily still further superseded by their brother 
officers of the other establishments. The following is an extract 
from one of those letters, which will speak for itself : 

‘ The Arracan expedition, and all its horrors, are now fairly over. No 
troops, except one regiment of Native infantry (the 68th), are now on that 
coast. The 2d European Regiment was nearly annihilated. On its arrival 
here, about a dozen men were able to march into garrison. The general 
hospital being filled with their sick, a house in Chowringhee was rented for 
their accommodation-—that in which the officers were. The latter, sick as 
they were, had to turn out and seek accommodation, as formerly, in all the 
vile lanes and pestiferous gullies of Calcutta. The establishment of a whole- 
some residence for sick officers no longer exists. It was indeed too humane 
a thing to be long sanctioned by this economical Government, or rather by 
the evil spirit, whose influence there continues as strong as ever. Those 
who cannot live without their balls, routs, and masquerades, must, to keep 
up the expenses of these, remain in office ; and to remain in office, they must 
go on saving and to save for their honourable masters, whose desire of 
retrenchment seems insatiable. The civil and clerical services continue 
sacred from violation ; but the military and medical are squeezed, from time 
to time, by their generous guardians. How long will this spirit last?) The 
more we petition and memorialize, the more hardships are heaped upon us. 
In consequence of this deafness to grievances, I should be much disposed to 
apprehend, from the spirit which seems to pervade the ill-used branches of 
the service, that the ** Voice from India’’ will ere long assume a higher 
tone.’ 


Certain it is, that a growing spirit of despondency and dissatis- 
faction is generally prevalent, and how can it be otherwise, under 
the sickening state of ‘ hope deferred’ in which the army is kept 
as to its promotion, which is the life of a soldier, and the system 
of continual retrenchment and threatened reduction of allowances, 
particularly on the arrival of a new Governor, so that an officer 
uever knows what he has to trust to. Unhappily, too, there seems 
but little prospect of change. 

The intelligence from Rangoon is very varied in its character, 
and irregular in its dates ; but, on the whole, there seems no proba- 





* The other six had been disbanded some months before, though the 
exigencies of the service rather required an augmentation of twenty re- 
giments. 
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bility of a renewal of hostilities in that quarter, at least for some 
time to come. The following is an extract of a letter, dated from 
that place at the beginning of August last : 


* Many of the inhabitants of Rangoon, hearing of the exactions and tyranny 
of the Burmese at Ava, and other places, especially directed against those 
who have assisted us during the war, thought it a good opportunity of 
removing under the protection of our Collector, which protection had pre- 
viously been promised them ; but in consequence of the Burmese threatening 
to oppose force to force, and resist the inhabitants quitting the town, he was 
induced to withdraw his protection ; their detention, however, has given rise 
to representations and threats by the Commissioners here to the Burmese 
ministers, but they have not yet given orders for their liberation. We still 
retain possession of Rangoon and Martaban for a few months longer, partly, 
I hear, in consequence of a considerable deficiency in the last payment, which 
ought to have completed the fifty lacs ; General Campbell and Mr. Crawford 
are here as Commissioners ; the latter gentleman, I understand, proceeds to 
Ava in a few days, on board of the small steam vessel which has so often 
excited the fears and apprehensions of the Burmese; I hear he takes many 
valuable presents, by way of soothing his Golden Majesty after so many 
reverses of fortune. I believe the general opinion here is, that it would have 
been a prudent measure to have taken their capital, as many of their chiefs 
even now assert that we were unable to proceed farther, and that we might 
have found our equal before the walls of Ava. Our new possession at the 
mouth of the Martaban River, named Amherst Town, will soon be in a 
flourishing state, as encouragement is held out to those wishing to proceed 
there ; but the Burmese chiefs are equally strict in endeavouring to prevent 
any thing ofthe kind taking place, which they assert is contrary to the treaty ; 
however, several thousands have already given in their names as ready to 
proceed to our new settlement, which they will shortly do. Rangoon at 
present is the most miserable looking place you can imagine,—the houses ina 
wretched condition, inhabitants in doubt whether to go, or trust themselves 
to their former despotic rulers, and, lastly, a scarcity of grain, which it is to 
be feared will, before long, amount to a famine.’ 


The latest news from Rangoon extended to the end of October, 
at which time, it was said, Sir Archibald Campbell had issued 
orders for the final settlement of all the army accounts, and the 
troops were preparing to evacuate the country. ‘The following is 
from the Calcutta Government Gazette of October 19: 


‘ The intelligence from Rangoon, adverted to in our last, was derived from a 
hasty inspection of the documents with which we were favoured, but we have 
since been put in possession of more particular details, the tenor of which we 
are happy to find, is entirely in unison with that of the advices to which we 
then referred. 

‘ Mr. Crawfurd left Rangoon on the Ist, in the Diana steam boat, escorted 
by a small party of Europeans and of Native Sipahis, and several gun-boats. 
He reached Henzada on the Sth, where he visited the Woonghee Maong 
Kiang, the intended governor of Rangoon and viceroy of Pegu, being invested 
with authority over the whole tract from Pagahm to the sea, who has been 
waiting at Henzada to take charge of his Government on its evacuation by 
the British. The Woonghee returned the visit on the following day, coming 
in a war boat, attended by fifteen others, and a number of small boats con- 
veying a retinue of four or five hundred persons: he was received on board 
the Diana with military honours, and remained on board two hours. He is 
described as a man of mild and conciliatory manners, and bears a high public 
character. He is said to have evinced some anxiety to dissuade the Envoy 
from proceeding to Ava, upon the grounds of his being possessed of powers 
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to discuss any questions that might arise, and a reference to the Court being 

therefore unnecessary. On finding, however, that a strict adherence to the 
terms of the treaty was insisted on, he withdrew his opposition, and cheerfully 
nominated the persons who were to accompany the mission, The steam vessel 
got under weigh on the tenth, and the party expected to reach Prome in four 
days, and Ava intwenty, The following extracts from a letter from a friend, 
will give some further idea of their proceedings : 

* Henzada, 9th Sept.—We left Rangoon on the Ist, late in the afternoon, and 
arrived here yesterday : rather slow progress you will think, but the Diana 
is heavily tasked, having not only her own freightage, which is not inconsi- 
derable, but a heavy passage-boat in tow, with part of the European escort, 
baggage and stores ; she has, it is true, a crew of forty rowers, but they are 
of very little use egainst the current—our progress, nevertheless, is better 
than it seems, as we have not been in motion above five days out of the eight, 
having stopped at Donabew and other places, to collect fuel for the engine. 
The Diana is now abgut to cast off her heavy incumbrance, a smaller baggage 
boat having been procured here. We are now, I believe, half way to Prome, 
and expect to arrive there in four days, and to reach Ava in twenty more : 
we are all in high health and spirits, in great good humour with each other 
and ourselves, and delighted with our chief, whose only anxiety seems to be 
to make us all happy and comfortable. Nothing can be more different from 
Bengal, than the appearance of the country thus far. Not in natural features, 
for it enjoys the advantages of climate and soil, perhaps even in a higher de- 
gree, but the misery and poverty of the people, the oppression under which 
they are bowed down, and the total neglect of cultivation, are beyond descrip- 
tion. The powers of nature must be called into beneficial exercise by the 
industry of man, and the population of this country is equally unable and dis- 
inclined to avail itself of the natural advantages, amidst which it is so scan- 
tily distributed. We saw nothing like a town after we left Rangoon, till we 
arrived here. A few straggling villages alone occurred, half under water, 
without a single decent habitation: we saw very few inhabitants, and scarcely 
any horned cattle. Henzada extends about two miles along the right bank 
of the Irrawadi, close to the water edge, and is half under water when the river 
overflows. It consists of two or three irregular lines of detatched and mise- 
rable-looking hovels, perched upon wooden posts, as usual in this country. 
The only habitation that merits even the name of bungalow, is a hut in the 
centre of the village, the palace of Woonghee, the viceroy of Pegu, and one 
of the pillars of the state. The gentleman now here, is waiting to take 
charge of Rangoon, when our troops leave. We had several interviews with 
this august personage: he was very desirous to persuade the Envoy, that it 
was quite unnecessary for him to travel so far as to Ava, but there was uo 
getting over the stipulation in the treaty, and when the Woonghee found this 
was the case, which did not seem greatly to astonish him, he set at work to 
forward our departure with great good will. I cannot imagine the cause of 
the reluctance they show to our proceeding to the golden feet. Perhaps, they 
may think the presence of an Envoy under circumstances so different from 
that of any former deputation, will express too publicly the humiliation they 
have undergone. If such a feeling subsist, it will, no doubt, be soon dissi- 
pated by the judicious and friendly conduct of the Resident. 

*The Woonghee is a middle aged man, of courteous manners and preposses- 
sing appearance. He sent a war-boat to convey the Envoy on shore, and 
when he returned the visit, he came escorted by a great number of paddling 
boats, as well as war-boats, decorated with golden chattahs, and white flags, 
but not otherwise ornamented, except that occasionally the helm is gilt. The 
war-boats and canoes are elegantly formed, and the simultaneous style in which 
they are rowed, oars, paddles, bodies, arms, heads, all moving with one mo- 
tion, has a very curious and characteristic effect. The scene round the 
Diana is the most lively that can be imagined, as the most free intercourse is 
kept up with the shore. The Woonghee expressed himself much pleased by 
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the appearance of the Europeans, who are all picked men, some of them six 
feet three. 

* At Donabew, we visited the defences thrown up by the Bundoola, and the 
spot where he fell was pointed out to us. 

‘Dr. Wallich, you will be pleased to learn, has been botanizing with his 
usual zeal and activity: he has collected a number of new and curious plants, 
particularly an aquatic plant of the family of the nymphea of the most sin- 
gular structure, and which he regards as one of the most interesting he has 
ever met with. I suppose we shall have some notice of his discoveries in a 
Flora Burmanensis. 

© The gun-boats that accompanied us hither, return to Rangoon, which gives 
me an opportunity of dispatching this letter.’ 


It appears, from all authorities, that the Burmese have made 
good no more than two out of the four instalments of twenty-five 
lacs of rupees each, which they stipulated to pay to the East 
India Company, as the price of getting rid of the invading troops 
from their territory. Few persons indeed expected that they 
would ever have paid as much; but more than this we believe no 
one anticipates ; so that the character of the war is now confirmed 
as having involved a profligate waste of life and treasure, without 
any advantages worth these united sacrifices, as it is admitted by 
all unprejudiced persons that the acquired territories will cost more 
to occupy and defend than they are worth. ‘The following is from 
the ‘ Caleutta John Bull, of September 11; and though anterior 
in date to the preceding extract, is not on that account the less 
interesting : 


‘A Treaty of Commerce and Friendship had been concluded on the 15th, 
and ratified with due solemnity at midnight 17th May—at the City of Bunkok, 
in the Siamese dominions, between H. M. the King of Siam, and the Hon. 
East India Company on behalf of the British nation, by the Right Hon. the 
Governor-General of British India. 

‘Patience was nearly exhausted, when, after numerous evasions and a desire 
on the part of the second ‘King to break off the Treaty altogether, it was 
accomplished. This power possesses, in a very strong degree, the assuming 
and arrogant tone of their neighbours the Burmahs; in all probability the 
success which at length has attended Captain Burney’s unceasing though 
almost hopeless endeavours, may be attributed to recent intelligence, which 
convinced the Siamese Government, that the British had triumphed. and 
reduced the Burmahs to the necessity of buying a Peace. Notwithstanding 
this conviction, the second King, as heis called, has, according to the accounts 
which have reached us, a great wish to try his hand with the English, for 
whom he entertains the most perfect contempt, and if he can recover his 
ascendancy in the political circle of that Court, will, it is apprehended, strive 
to undo the present Treaty. 

‘The Siamese are much afraid, as our newly acquired territories are close 
upon the famous Silver Mines, we shall take the liberty of encroaching nearer 
to them,—against which two very strong Articles of the Treaty apply—and 
they are establishing a double line of Chokies to prevent any ‘infraction on 
our part. 

‘The following are understood to be the principal articles of the Treaty, 
and one of them has, it is said, been so far fulfilled, that unhappy sufferers 
amounting to nearly 900 had been liberated, 400 of whom had reached Tavoy— 
the remainder were to follow as fast as boats could be procured. Humanity 
will rejoice at this circumstance, even though no other point has been gained. 
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‘ The British Government engage to keep within the limits of the conquered 
and ceded provinces bordering on the dominions of the King of Siam, and 
not to make any encroachment whatever. 

‘That an intercourse, governed by cordiality, by the utmost candour, and 
the strictest friendship, be from henceforward established between the two 
powers. 

‘That neither of the high contracting Powers shall at any time fit out 
armaments, without affording to the other the most explicit and satisfactory 
information as to the object in view. 

‘That every British born subject carrying with him a certificate as such, 
and being licensed to trade as merchants or mariners, shall have leave to 
transact his own business without a licensed agent, or broker, to control 
transactions. 

‘That all such persons who desire it shall have passports to trade and 
travel throughout the Siamese dominions, except in the district of the newly 
discovered Silver Mines at Menanmoi. 

‘But that no Native of the Burmah or Pegue country, although subjects of 
England, shall wnder penalty of death put THEIR FooT on the Siamese 
Territories, nor shall any descendant of these people or of any other Asiatic 
connection, on any pretext or under any colour of protection—be suffered to 
land in the dominions of the King of Siam. 

‘That any English subject offending against the State, shall be made 
amenable to the Siamese laws, with the knowledge and consent of the British 
Mission—but offenders sha}! in no instance be dealt with in a manner incon- 
sistent with the practice of humanity and the principles of British justice. 

‘The King of Siam reserves the exercise of a hospitable reception to all 
or any fugitive subject from the English dominions who may seek protection, 
nor shall they be delivered up, though claimed, upon any account. 

‘The English Governments are at liberty to receive fugitives from the 
Siamese dominions, and to afford equal protection, 

‘The effects and estates of British subjects domiciled within the dominions 
of the King of Siam, shall be at the disposal of the lawful heirs, or their 
agent. 

‘It is forbidden, under the penalty of death, to introduce opium into the 
Siamese dominions. 

‘The King of Siam engages to deliver up all Native Burmahs and Peguers 
and all Christian captives now in his dominions and treated as slaves—who 
desire to leave his dominions. 

‘The subjects of both countries shall be duly informed, and comport them- 
selves accordingly. The King of Queda, now a prisoner with the Siamese, 
shall be released under the guarantee of the British Government that he shall 
never undertake hostilities against the Siamese. 


We may remark on this, that the Siamese are quite justified in 
their apprehensions of English encroachment ; although, if they 
place reliance on the promise of a treaty, as a sufficient security 
against such encroachment, they will no doubt be deceived. The 
promise not to encroach, is just worth as much as the vows of 
friendship, candour, &c., which are mere words of course in treaties 
generally, and are never regarded when there is any temptation 
to break them. The Company too will as surely introduce their 
opium into Siam, as they have done and still continue to do into 
China, where it is a violation of the law of the empire, and known 
by the Company to be such. The monopoly in the culture of this 
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article in India is one of the greatest sources of revenue and 
patronage belonging to the local Government ; and every extension 
of the markets in its consumption is regarded by that Government 
as a gain,—to effect which they care not what laws of other states 
are broken, though they are so loud in their outcries against those 
who make the slightest infringement on their own. 


The discussions respecting the use of steam vessels between 
England and India, still continue to be indulged in the papers of 
the latter country. They are recommended by many writers to be 
tried for the Red Sea; but we have never yet seen a satisfactory 
answer to the objections stated to this navigation, in an article on 
this subject, published in the first number of the ‘ Oriental Herald’; 
and yet, until these objections are overcome, we do not see how 
steam navigation through the Red Sea can ever become safe or 
practicable. In their anxiety for the employment of this powerful 
agent, two of the Bengal Editors recommend that gun-boats, 
navigated by steam, should be sent up the Indus to survey that 
stream from its outlet to its source, a project for which it has 
been suggested, it might be first necessary to ask permission of 
the rulers who hold dominion on its banks; but this does not 
appear to have been thought of by the proposers of the undertak- 
ing. 

The Emulous steam vessel had reached Calcutta, from England, 
in September. She is described as being a very long, flush-built 
vessel, low in the water, and of smaller tonnage than the Enter- 
prize, having three light and graceful masts, with a fore and aft 
sail oneach. It was believed that she would be used for the Red 
Sea trip: but we think it more than probable that she would follow 
the fate of the Enterprize, and be employed either for river navi- 
gation, or short voyages from port to port, on the Indian coast. 


A long, and in some respects, an interesting discussion had taken 
place in the Bengal papers, on the subject of La Perouse and his 
ill-fated expedition. A Capt. Dillon, commanding a trading ship 
between Calcutta and South America, had called at one of the 
islands in the Pacific, little visited, and become acquainted with 
information which led to the belief that the ships commanded by 
La Perouse were wrecked on a neighbouring island, which he was 
not enabled to visit himself. The inferences, from his information, 
were considered, however, so forcible, that in consequence of his 
communications, the French Governor-General, the Viscount Des 
Bassins de Richemont, residing at Pondicherry, had ordered a 
vessel to be immediately fitted out to go to the island in question. 
Mr. Bellanger, the King’s naturalist at Pondicherry, was to embark 
in this vessel, which, after her voyage of research, was to return 
to the island of Bourbon, where it was thought she might be 
expected about the month of June 1827. The discussions on 
which this meusure is founded have been given at length, in seve- 
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ral of ‘the London papers, which renders it the less necessary to 
repeat them here; our object being in general to devote our pages 
to matters which do not obtain the desired publicity through other 
channels. 

Mapras. 


Our intelligence from Madras is scarcely more copious than 
usual, The public Journals of that Presidency contain much more 
local intelligence from Calcutta and Bombay, than from the stations 
in their immediate vicinity; and as to public matters transpiring 
at Madras itself, if exception be made of the accounts of dinners, 
balls, and other entertainments, to which there is no want of due 
attention, one may gather as much of the history of Japan, as of 
Southern India, from the Journals of this silent City of the Coast. 
The tranquillity of a censorship must be agreeable, indeed, seeing 
that it is so rarely broken, by any thing that can disturb the slum- 
bers of those in authority, for whose peace it is such an effectual 
guarantee. 


Under these circumstances, and until some spirited individuals 
shall set an example of greater activity and freedom in their com- 
munications with Europe, we must be content to gather the brief 
ngtices that are available from scattered sources, as to what tran- 
spires under the Presidency of Madras. A short monthly register 
of occurrences here, has come into our possession ; and although it 
extends far back to a period rather beyond that within which a 
news-letter would be comprized, yet, as coming from such a quar- 
ter, from whence little else but what we have mentidned can be 
obtained, and extending from March to September in the past year, 
it is worth transcribing ; we, therefore, give it in its original form: 

*‘Marcu.—The beginning of this month brought us our new commander-in- 
chief, who arrived onthe 2d in the ship Fairlie with his family and staff. Sir 
John Doveton had been in command of the army since the departure of 
Lieutenant-General Ramsey ; he now resigned it to Sir George Walker, who, 
on assuming it, issued a General Order highly complimentary to the Madras 
army, alluding to the many glorious achievements it had attained since he 
formerly served with it; ‘‘and expressing his hope that his comrades in arms 
will continue to advance in the proud career to honourable distinction under 
his command.” 

‘In consequence of the indisposition of our worthy Governor's infant son, 
Lady Munro was induced, by the advice of the medical attendants, to return 
to England for the benefit of the child’s health. The knowledge of her lady- 
ship’s intention caused a general regret among all classes here, and a few days 
previous to her departure a meeting of the principal Gentlemen of the Settie- 
ment was held; the Chief Justice, Sir Ralph Palmer, presiding. At this 
meeting it was agreed that a deputation should wait upon her ladyship, for 
the purpose of expressing the universal regret felt by all here, on account of 
her intended departure, and to request her ladyship to name a day for an 
entertainment which the society of Madras were anxious to give her previous 
to her departure ; but her ladyship declined, in a very delicate and handsome 
manner, the honour intended her. At this meeting it was also proposed by a 
gallant officer, and agreed to by all, ‘‘ that her ladyship be intreated to gratify 
the society of which she has been the kind Patroness, by sitting for her 
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portrait in full length to the first artist in England, the same to be placed in 
the public assembly room of Madras.’’ Her ladyship sailed on the 17th, in 
the private ship Wellington, with a few other passengers from this place, for 
England. 

‘The Lord Bishop of Calcutta arrived here at the end of last month, and, 
during his stay was indefatigable in the performance of the functions of his 
calling ; visiting churches, chapels, schools, and every other public institution ; 
his kind, conciliatory and endearing manners rendered him beloved by all; 
to the congregations of Native Christians his attention was great, his behaviour 
such as inspired them with confidence, and won their love and esteem; his 
behaviour to all was most brotherly and affectionate. The Lord Bishop was 
not well pleased with the state of the flock in this part of his diocese ; but 
frail shepherds are apt to have faulty sheep. It is thought here, that the head 
of the church of this Presidency will soon retire to Europe, and that the Rev. 
Mr. Robinson, his Lordship’s Chaplain, will be Archdeacon of Madras. 
The present Archdeacon is disposing of his property, and it is said, medi- 
tates a professional tour, of which, of course, the Government will defray all 
the expenses. It is further said, that the Lord Bishop remarked with great 
displeasure, that although two Chaplains belonged to each church here, there 
was only Divine Service once on a Sunday. Before he left this, he caused the 
performance of Evening Service to be commenced in the evenings of Sundays, 
and it took place for the first time in St. Mary’s Church, on the 13th of March, 
and was most numerously attended. 


‘Accounts reached Madras this month of the death of Colonel Blacker, 
Surveyor-General of India, an officer of the army of great merit, whose loss 
is much deplored. 

*The 24th, 3ist, and 35th regiments of Native Infantry arrived at the Presi- 
dency to embark for Rangoon during this month. The mortality among the 
troops continues great, and I see it stated in the ‘ Madras Courier’ that his 
Majesty’s $9th regiment, which has had 1170 men in its ranks since sailing on 
the expedition, can only now muster | Major, 2 Captains, 3 Subalterns, an 
Adjutant, Assistant Surgeon, and 80 men. Every account represents the 
exertions of our troops as great and meritorious ; victory and conquest follow 
as the natural consequences ; but, after all, there are persons here who think 
that the whole kingdom of Ava would not compensate for the blood that has 
been shed and the money that has been expended. Be that as it may, many 
have made princely fortunes by this war, especially those employed in the 
commissariat department, some of whom have cleared, in two years, three or 
four lacs of rupees, by purchasing and providing stores, grain, provisions, 
and clothes for the army in Ava. 

‘ Aprit.—The news of the termination of the war in Ava was received here 
during this month, and satisfied those who cried out so loudly against it, but 
the terms of the peace are judged by many to be less advantageous thaa they 
ought to have been. All seem to think that when the British army was so 
very near the capital, a visit to it by the whole force would have been 
attended with the best consequences. The Hon. Company have acquired 
(what was little wanted) a vast addition of territory, the value of which is 
yet to be proved; but there are persons here bold enough to say that the 
countries now ceded are the least valuable of his golden-footed Majesty’s 
possessions, and remarkable for nothing but their unhealthiness. 


‘On the morning of the 5th of this month, I perceived the flag of the Fort 
hoisted half mast high, indicating the death of some exalled personage ; 
minute guns were also firing from the battery on the same occasion. I soon 
learnt that the worthy Bishop of Calcutta was no more ; he died very suddenly 
at Trichinopoly on the 3d; a more sincere and general lamentation I never 
witnessed, and I remember the death of many conspicuous characters among 
us, but he whom we now mourned was beyond all praise; and that he who so 
recently addressed the word of God to so many here, and whose life promised 
to be one of such extensive usefulness to his fellow-rreatures, should be so 
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suddenly snatched from us, was an occurrence that seemed to strike even the 
most thoughtless; a universal gloom pervaded all ranks; and after the first 
burst of grief and regret was over, all seemed eager to show their high esteem 
for the deceased by some mark of public respect. A notice appeared in the 
papers calling a meeting of the inhabitants at Government-house. At this 
meeting the Governor presided, and stated that the object of it was ‘for the 
purpose of taking into consideration the fittest mode of testifying their venera- 
tion for the character of the late Bishop Heber, and their grief at the sudden 
termination of his valuable life.’’ A subscription was entered into for erecting 
a monument to his memory, and all contributed to it with alacrity, both 
Europeans and Natives; it already amounts to about 30,000 rupees, an 
enormous sum for a monument, which can add nothing to the character of 
the dead, however much it may flatter the vanity of the living. Our neighbours 
in Bombay have shown much good sense by devoting the funds subscribed to 
perpetuate the memory of the late prelate, to a nobler end than erecting a 
monument, by that of endowing a certain number of scholarships in the 
Bishop’s College at Calcutta, thus benefiting future generations and promoting 
an object in which the deceased took much interest. 


‘The Grand Jury, at the Criminal Sessions held this month, having finished 
the business brought before them, delivered a presentment to the Court, 
which, after adverting to several local topics, stated that the expense of law 
proceedings had arisen to such a pitch as loudly to call for the interference 
of the Court in putting a stop to the gross impositions practised within its 
own immediate reach. This seemed to stir up the wrath of the minions of the 
Court, who dread any public notice being taken of their shameful manner of 
fleecing those who employ them ; the Editor of the ‘* Madras Courier,” himself 
a limb of the law, in a philippic in one of his numbers, endeavoured to con- 
tragict the statement of the Jury; but it only tended to convince the public 
of its truth. A friend of mine, who has suffered greatly from the lawyers of 
this place, is drawing up a detail of the principal arts practised by them 
since 1815, and promises to give it me for publication, in order to show to 
every one what is carrying on among them here. Its publication will certainly 
benefit many, and make others blush. In the meantime, I cannot help men- 
tioning that so rapacious have the aitorneys become that they have of late 
got into the practice of suing individuals in the Supreme Court for the 
recovery of very trifling sums of money, much under the amount that can 
be decided by the Petty Court established expressly for the recovery of small 
debts; thus exacting costs to the amount of from 250 to 300 rupees, on cases 
which could have been seitled in the Petty Court for 20 or 25 rupees at the most. 


*‘May.-tMany of the troops from Ava returned to Madras during this month. 
The emaciated and worn-out bodies of both Europeans and Natives plainly 
evinced the hard nature of the service in which they had been engaged; his 
Majesty’s S9th regiment in particular was sadly reduced. 

‘ June and Juty.—Nothing very particular of a local nature occurred during 
these months. Our worthy Governor set out on the 2ist of July on a tour into 
the interior: he was accempanied by several Civil and Military Officers. 
Before they had got 50 miles from the Presidency in the Chingleput district, 
a most audacious robbery was committed on a party of the Governor’s fol- 
lowers. A number of Coolies employed carrying the baggage were attacked 
by a regular band of robbers, and completely plundered by them of a great 
part of the Governor’s wearing apparel, and many other valuable things 
belonging to his private Secretary. Robberies of this nature have of late 
been very frequent between Madras and the bottom of the pass towards 
Mysore. Near Wallajabad, Lieutenant Lewis, of the 46th Native Infantry, 
going to Bangalore, was robbed of his property ; and gentlemen travelling 
in palankeens have repeatedly been attacked on that road. 

‘ We had, during these two months, many more arrivals from Ava,,bringing 
back troops ; the corps destined to remain are said to be his Majesty’s 45th 
regiment, the Ist, 32d, and 36th Madras Native Infanty, and one company of 
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Artillery. The Commissariat branch of the service has been farther thought 
one of the best here for making rapid fortunes: but the Engineer department 
is also an excellent one: there are always some new jobs going on in it, re- 
pairing, altering, or erecting buildings of some description or other; however. 
there has been lately less employment in it than usual, as our worthy Go- 
vernor encourages no useless expenditure of public money, and the Engineer 
officers were rather at a stand, until it was discovered by timely ingenuity that 
the substantial and beautiful roads constructed four or five years ago by 
Colonel de Haviland, and which had never required any repairing since, were 
of such a nature as to be wearing out the shoes of the horses, and the rims 
or irons of the carriage wheels, particularly the roads of some of the principal 
drives, where the fashionables of Madras take their evening airings; so in 
order to remedy this public evil, and to lessen the wearing out of horses’ 
shoes and carriage wheels, the engineers are now hard at work, ripping up 
these offensive roads, and overlaying them with a coat of fine soft mud, which 
in wet weather will be impassable, and in the next dry windy season, will 
be flying in clouds all over the plain ; an advantage to those n eding employ- 
ment, for then of course the engineers will again be in requisition. 


x 


‘Aveust.—We have had many arrivals from Europe during this month, and 
I hear everywhere that a larger and more beautiful assortment of fair damsels 
never was landed at Madras in any former year. There has also been a large 
importation of recruits, officers for the army, and writers for the Civil Service, 
as well as two barristers, and four attorneys for the Supreme Court. 


* During this month his Majesty’s royals and his Majesty’s 41st regiment 
of foot, both recently returned from Rangoon, marched from the presidency, 
the former for Bangalore, and the latter for Bellary ; his Majesty’s 89th regi- 
ment remains in Fort St. George, and it is said his Majesty’s 30th regiment 
will shortly arrive here, preparatory to its return to Europe. 

‘ Intelligence has been received during this month of the death of another 
distinguished and brave officer of the coast army, Colonel Pepper. 

* Anunusual fall of rain has taken place here during this month, equal indeed 
to what is generally expected in the monsoon months; this has tended 
to keep the air cool, and the season throughout has been very healthy ; the 
reverse has been the case at many stations under the other presidencies, where 
that sad scourge, the cholera morbus, has carried off many.’ 


The proceedings of a public meeting at Hyderabad, relative tov 
the affairs of Messrs. William Palmer and Co. of that city, we have 
given in a separate article, extracted from the ‘ Bengal Chronicle’ 
of October 6 ; but the following extract of a private letter from that 
city, coming under the head of general intelligence, we introduce 
here: 


‘Such is the inattention of the Nizam’s Government to the safety of its sub- 
jects, that (what may appear to you incredible) the communication between 
this, the metropolis of the Nizam’s dominions, and Masulipatam, a considera- 
ble town on the sea-coast, with which Hyderabad chiefly trades, is rendered 
extremely unsafe, and, consequently, considerably impeded by royal tigers. 
‘Travellers and villagers have been carried off by them, during the last month, 
nearly to the average of a man aday. At present the Natives will rarely ven- 
ture but in large parties, and even still, many are carried off. The number of 
European officers travelling this road is very insignificant; yet, within nine 
months, four followers of officers, as under particularized, have been sprung 
upon and devoured on the high road: the Lascar of Lieutenant Kirby, 4th Na- 
tive Infantry, a grasscutter of Lieutenant Rowlandson, 46th Native Infantry, 
from immediately behind his horse; a palanquin boy of Mr. Assistant Sur- 
geon Smith ; and a discharged sepoy cf the 19th Native Infantry, close by 
the palanquin of Lieutenant Lord of the Nizam’s service. The case of this 
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last man was somewhat peculiar ; he had remained at a village on the skirts of the 
jungle for several days awaiting an escort, and, during the whoie time, could 
talk of nothing but the certainty that his destiny was to perish by a tiger. 
Upon Lieutenant Lord’s passing the village with a considerable number of 
attendants, he joined them, and kept close to Mr. Lord's palanquin. Entering 
into conversation with that gentleman, he told him that he was certain his fate 
was to die in that jungle, and so tediously harped upon the matter during 
several miles, that at last Mr. Lord told him to hold his tongue, and shut the 
palanquin doors. Scarcely had he done so, before a tiger sprung upon one of his 
cowry coolies, but, luckily for the man striking the box which he was carry- 
ing, merely ‘sprawled him harmless, and the tiger then turning sharply, 
walked off with the fatalist, who was only hear:| to utter one piercing ery. 


* An instance of gallantry by a Naik and two sepoys in the Belarrum Bri- 
gade, deserves to be recorded. Upon one of the sepoys being sprung upon, the 
Naik and remaining sepoy pursued, fired upon, and wounded the animal, 
though the sepoy had been carried a considerable way into the jungle. The 
ball which wounded the tiger and caused it to quit the sepoy, afterwards 
lodged in the latter’s arm. Though much lacerated and bruised by the thorns, 
underwood and stones, over whichhe had been dragged, and severely wounded 
in the neck, where the tiger always seizes, the sepoy ultimately recovered, and 
is now in the performance of his duty. 

‘If a reward sufficiently large was offered to Shikarries for the destruction of 
tigers, and the payment of this reward was really secured to the parties 
earning it, doubtless these ferocious brutes would be extirpated, at least, on 
all the public ways. Under any but the worst of governments, such a well 
frequented road would be cleared. enlarged, and generally improved.’ 


India must be opened to the colonization of Europeans, however, 
before the improvement of its roads, or any other improvement of 
a permanent nature, is likely to take place. Governors, who inhabit a 
country but for a season, and when their fortunes are made, retire to 
the mother country to give place to other fortune-makers who come 
after them, are not likely to care much about the state of roads, 
bridges, canals, or other internal improvements ; more especially 
under a system which, instead of encouraging internal commerce, 
out of which improved roads would speedily arise, forbids any 
European trader from going ten miles beyond the capital, to buy or 
sell, and seizes him for transportation, if found guilty of the sin of 
commercial dealings with the Natives ! 


Let us hope, however, that a better era is approaching, and that 
under an improved system of Government for India, both the terri- 
tories possessed by the Company, and those bordering on them, will 
be greatly benefited by the change. 


BomsBay. 


We have Papers from this Presidency, from the beginning of 
September to the end of November inclusive ; and private letters 
to the middle of December. The latter are in general much mere 
copious in their communication of news than the former, and are, 
we believe, generally more worthy of confidence. To speak can- 
didly, nothing can be conceived more unattractive and insipid to a 
reader in England than the confused mass of heterogeneous materials 
presented to the eye in the sheets and supplements of an Indian 
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Newspaper, where three-fourths of the contents consist of extracts 
from English Papers, which on their return here are at least twelve 
months old, and have been superseded by a thousand more recent 
events and changes, amid which the former have been entirely for- 
gotten. Add to this, the trifling and ill-written controversies on 
local matters which fill up the remainder of its space: and the 
reader will cease to wonder why so little of its interminable folios 
is found worthy of being transplanted into any English Journal. 
These observations apply, insome degree, to all the Indian Papers 
that reach us, but in an especial manner to those of Madras and 
Bombay, which must be wholly attributable not to a deficiency of 
talent but to the apathy and indifference of the community, or, in 
other words, to the low state of public feeling, the great index by 
which the press is every where guided; for there is surely more 
talent in either of those settlements than could be expected at the 
Cape or in New South Wales, and yet, because of a high public 
spirit existing among the society of the two last named Colonies, 
and the greater attachment to freedom by which they are charac- 
terized, the Public Journals of each are superior, in the import- 
ance of the subjects discussed, and the manner of treating them, 
to any that ever reach us from any part of India, but more espe- 
cially from the Presidencies named. 


We proceed, however, to glear. from both sources, letters 
and papers, the little information which each affords. And first, 
that we may not be supposed to misrepresent, when we character- 
ize the communications of correspondents to the Indian Papers as 
trifling and ill-written, we give the following short specimen, from 
the Bombay Courier of Sept. 14, 1827. 'To be sure, it is from the 
pen of the renowned Captain Seely, whose reputation is as great 
here as elsewhere ; and it appears in the Gazette of the Bombay 
Government, the paper of which Mr. Warden, the member of 
Council, is principal proprietor. But, whether the Editor who inserts 
it, acts under the directions of masters or not, it is clear, from his 
continuance in office, that he must be honoured with the approbation 
of those he serves ; and what manner of men these are, proprietors, 
editor, and correspondent, may be judged from the following letter, 
which we give verbatim, from the Paper named : 


‘ A PUZZLER. 
‘ To the Editor of the Bombay Courier. 


** It is my pleasure, 
I buy my words by weight, not by measure, 
Short and quick, like a donkey's gallop.”’ 


‘Mr. Eprror, 

‘ Brevity is the word, and conciseness the order of the day ; so here goes, 
without any beating about the bush or cireum!ocution whatever. Are your 
readers aware that the word THAT may occur five times in regular succes- 
sion without the intervention of another word or letter, and still be good 
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English? By the way, I cannot resist speaking a word to S, of last Courier. 
However benevolent his intentions are, (and this no one can deny,) his letter 
on the Fund is a series of assumptions in which he completely bags the ques- 
tion. He must not imagine, that, because I object to the principles of the 
Fund, I have less respect for, and confidence in the Directors, or less attach- 
ment to the widows and their children. In esteem for the former, and I may 
say love for the latter, I will not abate S.a jot. It is the system, and not 
the managers or claimants, that my strictures have been directed against. 
While the embargo lasts, and the interdict is in force, [am briefly and shortly, 
your’s obediently, 
a 


* Cdl-ab, September 8th, 1826.’ 


This, though a brief, is nevertheless a fair specimen of the 
kind of writing which is most frequently found in the paper from 
which it is quoted ; and four or five columns are often filled in the 
same Journal, with matter not a whit superior, from the same sa- 
gacious brain. Certainly, the most insignificant provincial paper in 
England, Ireland, or Scotland, would consider itself degraded by 
the worthless effusions which meet a ready reception in this index 
of public taste and public feeling at Bombay. There was a 
period, when this same paper, the ‘ Bombay Courier,’ was, beyond 
all question, the best-written and most deservedly popular journal 
published to the eastward of the Cape of Good Hope. It was 
then, however, edited by Mr. Erskine, and contributed to by Sir 
James Mackintosh, Sir John Malcolm, Mr, Elphinstone, all per- 
sons as superior in talent to Mr. Warden, Captain Seely, and the 
present Editor, whoever he may be, as one set of men could well 
be above another of the same race and nation. The public feeling 
of society must then also have been of a higher and better. kind ; 
for, without a degradation in this respect, such miserable produc- 
tions as the existing ones could never meet sufficient support to 
pay their expenses. The ‘ Courier, it is true, cannot need this, 
while it has a Member of Council and other public functionaries 
for its proprietors : as they contrive, by their advertising-patronage, 
and liberal charges, to make the Government Treasury pay hand- 
somely for what, under any other circumstances, would have to be 
defrayed by others. 

The wars which are continually occurring between the Arabs and 
Persians, who inhabit the two opposite sides of the Persian Gulph, 
are but little known beyond the precincts of their own waters ; 
there is, however, an incident in the following paragraph from the 
‘ Bombay Courier,’ connected with one of these contests, that is 
worth transcribing: 

‘ We believe that the war between the Imaum of Muscat and the Sheik of 
Bushire was first announced by our contemporary of the ‘ Gazette.’ His 
Highness of Muscat may be said to have brought the dispute to a termination 
by a most skilful and decisive measure. The Sheik had gone to Mecca on a 
pilgrimage, aud the Imaum, having watched his return, has made him pri- 


soner, and has transferred him to ore of his ships of war, which, by the last 
accounts, was off Kishm. From all we have heard, the quarrel was not 
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political, but a business of gallantry, in which a Persian princess was con- 
cerned, and as such we trust that the Imaum will treat his prisgner with that 
courtesy which is the grace of knighthood aud all honourable men. In fact, 
from the Imaum’s high character for justice and liberality, which is widely 
known and expressed on the western shores of India, we are assured that he 
will take no undue advantage of the present unfortunate situation of his 
adversary.” 


The coast about Bombay, from Goa to Guzerat, has been always 
remarkable for the prevalence of piracies, which the Bombay 
Marine has never yet been strong enough entirely to put down. 
The following is a late instance related in the ‘ Bombay Gazette :’ 


‘We understand that just before the commencement of the rains, two or 
three acts of piracy were committed in the neighbourhood of the Gulf of 
Cutch by a party of twenty or thirty men under Jussoo Laruk, who had come 
down from Scinde and seized a boat somewhere near Tooneak, a place in the 
Gulf. 

‘Tt appears that the pirates took advantage of the Government armed boat 
having been despatched to another quarter from the cruizing ground, and in 
the first instance seized four trading boats, but being laden with grain, they 
obtained little booty. After this they proceeded. to the opposite side of the 
Gulf, where they abandoned their own vessel, which was taken to Mandavie 
aud claimed by the owners. 


* Another act ofa more serious nature than the above was committed about 
the same time, by six men supposed to belong to Bombay, where it is said 
the principal of the gang purchased a boat, and proceeding with the rest to 
sea, fell in with a battellah, bound to Surat, off Serrapoor, where they plun- 
dered her of every thing portable, and took the goods to a place near Man- 
davie: in conveying which to some place in the interior, one of the men was 
seized, whose deposition being taken, may perhaps lead to a discovery 
of the rest of the gang. The principal escaped, but as there is reason to sup- 
pose the crew of the plundered boat were made away with, it is to be hoped 
this fellow, with his accomplices, may be secured and meet the punishment they 
deserve. 

‘In addition to the above, it is reported that a boat having on board a con- 
siderable sum in dollars was plundered eff Nowanugghur, and the property 
taken across the Runu by the robbers, as they were traced for a considerable 
distance along its southern edge ; and where the bodies of two unfortunate 
travellers were found murdered, supposed to have been done by these mis 
creants, in order to prevent information being given. 

‘ Effectual means, we understand, have been taken by Government to pre- 
vent the commission of the like acts, and to give security to vessels trading 
in the Gulf of Catch and its vicinity.’ 


A letter from Bombay states that Sir Charles Metcalfe was at 
Jeypoor, engaged in some negociations respecting the young Rajah 
of that state, who, being in his minority, was of course unable to 
take care of his own interests without the ever-ready guardianship 
of the British authorities, who are never backward with their 
advice or assistance on such occasions, having of course an eye to 
their own interests at the same time. 


Some alarm was felt at Bombay respecting the hostilities be- 
tween {Russia and Persia; the intelligent portion of the com- 
munity there, well knowing what would be the probable issue of a 
junction between the forces of Nicholas and those of Scindah, who, 
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as far as we hear, has no great reason to be satisfied with the 
treatment or views of his powerful neighbours, and who, it is 
thought by some, may possibly be induced to have representations 
made by an ambassador of his own, in a quarter where his com- 
plaints, if well grounded, would meet a more gracious reception 
and more prompt redress than from any Governor to whom his 
vakeel should present himself at an Indian durbar. 


EASTERN SEAs. 


The intelligence from this quarter-is more than usually warlike. 
The Chinese empire is threatened with a general insurrection: the 
Javanese territories are likely to revert to their original possessors 
by the expulsion of the Dutch ; and the general state of affairs in 
the extreme East, seems to portend many and important changes 
there. 


In China, there exists an extensive confederacy, called the 
Brotherhood, allied by a species of free masonry to each other, 
and spreading, it would seem, over all the Eastern Archipelago, as 
well as through China Proper. These are all represented to be dis- 
affected towards the Government, and to be in many places in open 
rebellion. In Formosa, all the inhabitants have been in this state 
for some time past. Inthe north-western provinces, the rebels have 
been able to surround the local government and its troops, and to 
cut off all communication with the capital; while, among the Mo- 
hammedan, tribes in Western Asia, the standard of rebellion 
against the Chinese throne is fairly unfurled. ‘To suppress all these 
dangerous ebullitions, the Emperor was exerting all his energies, 
raising money in every quarter, and by every device. From the 
Hong merchants and government officers at Canton, a large sum 
had been already raised, by way of contribution or subscription, 
and at the court of Pekin, new peerages or mandarinships were 
created, and put up to sale at enormous prices. The buttons 
(for this is the emblem of honour in China, instead of ribbons, 
stars, and garters, which take the lead with us,) were not, how- 
ever, as saleable as could be desired, so that other steps would 
probably be resorted to for the purpose of raising the ways and 
means. 


From Java, the accounts still continue to be unfavourable. The 
following is an extract from the Penang Gazette, which has been 
repeated in the other Indian Papers: 


‘The state of belligerent affairs in Javaappears to be daily becoming more 
unfavourable to the efforts of the Dutch to restore order in the interior, The 
losses they had sustained, and their critical position, were known in Holland in 
the month of November, but still no supplies of troops had arrived at Batavia 
from thence. The number of effective Europeans was less than 500, and 
they were reduced to the necessity of maintaining the forts at Sooloo and 
Djocjo-Carta. Seventy officers, besides many men, are said to have perished 
within the last month or two, from fatizue and exposure in the field. 
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‘ In the meauwhile, the Natives, with all their well-known resolution and 
courage, have uncontrolled possession of the country, and are represented to 
have profited so much by the experience they have dearly purchased in this 
long-continued struggle, as to have become more skilful and far better 
soldiers than they used to be. The Natives have fortified several strong po- 
sitions, and are supposed to be gradually improving their advantages. ‘The 
Dutch, in gallantly storming one of these posts, lost three officers killed and 
seven wounded, and had about ten men killed and forty wounded ; the loss 
of the Natives was about 600, a result very disproportionate to the relative 
Position and circumstances of the two belligerents. In this affair, an aid- 
de-camp of the Governor-General received a musket ball ‘through his neck, 
another through the thigh ; the Natives fighting desperately at the point of 
the bayonet. It is stated as the opinion of the commander of the forces in 
the field, General Van Geen, a very distinguished officer, that a supply of 
10,000 men must be sent out as speedily as practicable, or it is feared that the 
provinces in the interior must be wholly abandoned. 

* The trade and revenues are represented to be greatly diminished, and 
heavy complaints continue to be poured forth against the new financial sys- 
tem, by which the public creditor is compelled to receive a dividend of two- 
thirds of his dues by the depreciation of the currency from 30 stivers to 20 
per guilder.’ 


The Singapore Papers that have reached us, extend to the end 
of November. In the paper of the 9th of that month, is a very 
instructive document on the American trade with China, for the 
season just passed, by which it appears that the total amount of 
the several heads of trade from Canton were as follows : 


Spanish Dollars. 
Imports into Canton from America............+ eeccece «+. 7,776,301 
Exports from Canton to the United States ..... ocecccocecs FQmENe 
Exports from Do. by American ships to ports in Europe.... 684,856 
Exports from Do. by Do. to South America and the Pacific 416,768 


On a comparison of this statement with that of the preceding 
year, it appears that the trade between Canton and the United 
States of North America, continued nearly the same: while that 
between Canton and South America, carried on in American ves- 
sels, and including Manilla and the Sandwich Islands, had in- 
creased by 416,768 dollars, or nearly to double its amount in the 
preceding year. ‘ This,’ says the editor of the Singapore Chronicle, 
‘is a very important circumstance as it regards the commercial 
resources of these states ; for we know (he continues) that ship- 
ments to at least an equal amount have been made in the course 
of the season for the same destination under other flags !’ 


Here is a lesson of reproach to the English Government! All 


. the world may trade freely with China except the English ; and 


who are the authors of this absurd and unjust prohibition? No 
others than the English themselves! Could it be deemed possible 
that a Legislature should be so blind to the interests of its own 
subjects, as to let the subjects of all other nations profit by an in- 
tercourse with such a country as China, and yet make a law shut- 
ting out its own subjects (excepting only a few individuals com- 
posing a joint-stock monopoly, called the East India Company) frem 
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participating in this otherwise universal trade? And yet all this 
happens under a ministry especially claiming the praise of the na- 
tion for its liberality and encouragement of free trade in ‘every 
quarter. How long will the merchants and manufacturers of 
England remain blind to the evils which the continued existence 
of this monopoly occasions! How long will they delay demanding 
of the Legislature either to purchase off its remaining lease, or its 
immediate abolition, as a nuisance and obstruction to the great 
highway of commerce, which ought to have been removed years 
ago, and against which the voice of every distressed manufacturer 
in the kingdom ought to be raised, until its demolition is effectually 
secured. 

A late communication from Batavia, published in the ‘ Singapore 
Chronicle,’ says, that although the reinforcements of troops from 
the out-stations and from Europe had increased the European force 
of the Dutch much beyond what it had ever been, yet they were 
unable to make a successful stand against the Javenese, who now 
came into close combat with them, and fought them hand to hand. 
The insurgents cut up the roads, burn the bridges, and destroy 
all communication between the Dutch posts. The civilians, ha- 
rassed out by military duties, afford ample employment for the 
medical men, while commerce of every kind is at a stand, and Ba- 
tavia, once the Queen of the East, appears like a city afflicted with 
the plague. 

From the difficulty of raising money to carry on their operations, 
the Batavian Government had been obliged to retrench in every 
department of expenditure: some offices were abolished ; others 
incorporated, two or three in one; the pay of all officers reduced ; 
and the allowances of the clergy considerably diminished. ‘The 
Dutch Company (a new monopoly established by the Netherlands 
Government) have the entire monopoly of the opium farms of Java 
and Madura (which have not, as usual, been exposed to sale) at 
a lower rate than had been ever offered for them by others. It is 
the prevailing opinion in Java, that they will also get a monopoly 
of the tin, spices, copper, and every other article worth trading in. 
Under such a system, it is concluded that while the Company’s pro- 
fits by these monopolies may appear large, they will be more than 
counterbalaneed by the cumbrous machinery with which all joint- 
stock companies are sure to be managed, and that both it and the 
Government will ultimately sink under the weight of their own 
burthens. 

In the Singapore Paper of Nov. 23, the Editor has republished a 
large portion of an article given in the February Number of the 
‘ Oriental Herald’ on Mr. Crawfurd’s Mission to Siam and Cochin 
China ; and he joins us in deprecating the insolent and malicious 
article in the ‘ Quarterly Review’ on the same subject. 


The general trade of Singapore was increasing,---ships arriving 
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at it from all quarters. Large quantities of tin had lately been 
imported into it from the ports of the Peninsula to the north of 
Malacca. The mines in that district had lately been worked with 
much spirit, and nearly all the produce of them was brought to 
Singapore. Vessels from the coast of Coromandel, navigated by 
native Indians, had also begun to venture across the Indian Ocean 
towards the straits of Malacca, bringing cargoes of betel-nut and 
piece goods. Many persons came from India also as settlers, co- 
lonization being freely permitted at Singapore, and the population 
consequently rapidly increasing. Sugar and rice were bringing by 
junks from Siam in rather increased quantities ; but the usual supply 
of stick lac had entirely failed, no more being produced in Siam 
than was sufficient for the consumption of the country, and the 
price accordingly becoming exceedingly high. 


New Governor-Generav or Inpia. 


The recent ‘ strike’ (as it has been appropriately called) of the 
Tory faction in the Ministry has occasioned all previously intended 
appointments of a less important nature to be suspended, if not 
entirely lost sight of, until the officers necessary to the completion 
of the new administration shall be filled. Of this, however, we 
may be assured, that whoever may be joined to Mr. Canning, the 
policy of the Government will assume a more liberal character, 
and liberal men will, therefore, meet with more countenance under 
itssway. It is thought by those who profess to be well acquainted 
with all the bearings of influence and patronage in the higher cir- 
cles, that the Duke of Buckingham’s interests will be much 
strengthened by the change ; and there are others who go so far 
as to think that Lord Wi!liam Bentinck may even become a candi- 


‘date fer the Governor-Generalship with some hope of success. 


Sir Henry Wellesley is still spoken of by another party as most 
likely to unite the suffrages of all the influential parties; but 
no new names have been mentioned in addition to the three 
specified, as far as we are aware. Lord Melville would now, per- 
haps, be glad of a renewal of the offer said to have been made to 
him before he quitted the Admiralty ; but, after what has recently 
transpired, it is not likely to be repeated. 


New Easr InpiA Directors. 


The usual ‘semblance’ of an election (for it is nothing more) 
took place at the East India House on the Lith of April last, 
when the following gentlemen changed places, relieving each 
other, according to the accommodating system of re-electing the 
House List, for the short period of a year, when the Outs become 
Ins again: thus— 
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Vuts. Ins. 
Sir G. A. Robinson, Bart. Campbell Marjoribanks, Esq. 
Richard Chichely Plowden, Esq. George Smith, Esq. ........ 
William Stanley Clarke, Esq. Sweny Toone, Esq......... 
John Thornhill, Esq. John Masterman, Esa 
George Raikes, Esq. Charles Elton Prescott, Esq. 
Henry Alexander, Esq. William Astell, Esq..... ose 


We have placed the Jne in the order of their votes, the number 
placed opposite each being that by which they were elected ; and 
this scale marks the relative popularity of the several candidates 
among that portion of the Proprietory body who came to the ballot. 
Supposing Mr. Marjoribanks, therefore, to have had no pen drawn 
through his name by the voters, or, in the technical phraseology of 
the electors, not to have been ‘scratched’ by any one, it would fol- 
low, that out of the whole number only three persons had objected to 
Mr. Smith, five to Mr. Toone, ten to Mr. Masterman, twelve 
to Mr. Prescott, and thirteen to Mr. Astell,—a number quite insig- 
nificant, compared with the approvers, and therefore proving, 
beyond question, that 551 out of 564 approve the principle of 
re-electing the House-List entire, and that the remaining thirteen 
object only to some one individual out of the six, from whom, pro- 
bably, he had not received so courteous a bow or smile as he 
expected on some occasion of their meeting. When the result of 
this election of the House List shows, that even the least popular 
of that List can obtain 551 votes, while Dr. Gilchrist, who opposed 
this re-election on principle alone—inviting all who thought the 
House List system a bad one, to assist him in its reform—could 
only obtain thirty-seven votes in his favour; what further proof 
can be required of the utter indifference of the Proprietors gene- 
rally to any propositions for amending the existing mode of con- 
ducting their affairs? If they will not interest themselves when it 
is proposed to restore to them a privilege which they have suf- 
fered by mere supineness to be taken out of their hands, on what 
other occasion can they be expected to rouse themselves from their 
apathy and inaction? We feel persuaded that there is only one 
method of insuring their attention even to the interests of their 
own concerns,(as Proprietors of India Stock at least,) and this is 
to make them feel, in the fluctuations of their dividends, the good 
and ill effects of a wise or foolish administration of their affairs. A 
fall of five or six per cent. in their dividends would make them 
anxious to discover the cause of the decline, and to apply the 
remedy. But while, as is now the case, their pecuniary gains are 
exactly the sante, whether their affairs are well or ill conducted, 
they cannot be expected to take any trouble to effect improvements 
from which they will derive no benefit. 'They are not of that class 
of mankind who make gratuitous efforts for the improvement, 
moral or political, of their species; and as they have nothing to 
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gain by reforming a bad system, they choose the more easy me- 
thod of remaining neuter, or giving it their tacit support. 


We should add, that Sir G. A. Robinson and the Hon. Hagh 
Lindsay received the unanimous thanks of the Court for their 
conduct during the past year, as Chairman and Deputy-Chairman 
of the Court of Directors during that period; and that the Hon. 
Hugh Lindsay and J. Pattison Esq., are the Chairman and Deputy- 
Chairman for the present year, a change which is thought to give 
the Court increased popularity, from the personal influence of two 
of its most generally popular members. 


New Bisunops ror Inpta. 


No definitive steps appear to have been yet taken respecting the 
proposed appointment of three new Bishops for India; the recent 
changes inthe Ministry, and the consequent transfers of patronage 
having, no doubt, had its share in retarding this as well as still 
weightier matters. The Bishop of Calcutta, however, is said to 
be fixed on, and the favoured individual named is the Rev. John 
James, Rector of Futton, in Bedfordshire. 


New CANDIDATES FOR THE DIRECTION. 


It is not an easy task to enumerate accurately from memory all 
the individuals who have announced themselves as candidates for 
the East India Direction, and who now, as it is called, ‘ oceupy the 
ground.’ The following, however, we believe to be among the 
principal : 

Colonel Sir William Young, of the Military Service of Bombay. 

Mr. Charies Buller, of the Civil Service, Bengal. 

Mr. Henry Shank, of the Civil Service, Bombay. 

Mr. W. H. Trant. of the Civil Service, Bengal. 

Colonel Lushington, of the Military Service, Madras. 

Mr. Keith Douglas, a merchant in London. 

Mr. Charles Mackinnon, Medical Service, late a merchant in China. 

Mr. William Henry Hobhouse, late a merchant in Bengal. 

Mr. Henry Gahagan, latea Member of the Legal Profession, Madras. 

Mr. John Pascal Larkins, of the Civil Service, Benga}. 

Mr. Robert Cutlar Fergusson, late Advocate-General in Bengal. 

Dr. John Borthwick Gilchrist, Oriental Professor, London. 

Captain William Gowan, of the Military Service, in Bengal. 

Mr. John Forbes, Member of Parliament, London. 


There are, probably, others whom we do not immediately re- 
member, though we have made no intentional omission. The list, 
however, is already sufficiently long, to show that there is a suffi- 
cient supply of candidates to fill every vacatcy that is likely to 
happén between this and the termination of the Honourable Com- 
pany’s Charter. Of the respective pretensions, er real qualifications 
of the several parties named, it would be not merely premature, 
but useless, to say much. Each of them has already addressed 
the Proprietors publicly, stating the grounds of his claim to their 
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attention, and pledging himself to the observance of certain princi- 
ples and duties in the event of success. This last is of the highest 
importance ; but, unfortunately, as long as the system of keeping 
the Directors virtually in office for life, by the continued re-elec- 
tion of the House List, is persevered in, there is no security beyond 
the honour of the parties for the fulfilment of the pledges made, 
for we have seen no instance yet of any man being removed from 
the Direction by those who placed him there, in consequence of 
either incapacity or inattention ; and, surely, the whole body cannot 
be so superior to the rest of mankind as not to be occasionally 
visited by a member subject: to one or both of these common fail- 
ings. There has been one late accession to the Direction, at least, 
in which we hope the preservation of principles professed while 
a candidate will last for some time uncontaminated ; and we also 
believe, that among the most recent announcements of claims and 
pretensions on the part of candidates, there will be found as much 
of this sterling principle, and probable retention of it, through a 
long course of years, as in the instance we have already mentioned. 
May the number of such candidates and such Directors gradually 
increase, as in the mere natural course of events, some of the 
veteran supperters of ‘ things as they were,’ must, ere long, give 
place to younger, and we hope we may say, without offence, to 
more efficient, and, therefore, better men! 


Sysrem or Reportine Desates. 


A correspondent has inquired of us, how it happened that in 
the report of the debate in the House of Commons on the Barrack- 
pore massacre, there were such extraordinary coincidences and 
discrepancies in the two versions of the same debate reported in 
the ‘ Oriental Herald’ and the ‘ Asiatic Journal.’ In the latter, 
he says, the speech of Sir Charles Forbes is dispatched in half a 
dozen lines, while in all the newspapers it occupied nearly ten 
times the space, and is consequently very fully given in the 
‘ Herald ;’ while the speech of Col. Lushington, which does not 
appear in any one of the newspapers at all, (the few words which 
fell from him being attributed in all the daily papers to Mr. 
Money,) is given at great length, and word for word the same in 
both the * Asiatic Journal’ and the ‘ Oriental Herald.’ He notices 
other defects in the report given in the former publication, in the 
omission of the most important part of Col. Davis’s retort on Mr. 
Hart Davies’s imputations on Mr. Hume, as well as of Mr. Hume’s 
general reply; and he expresses his surprise that a publication, 
lending itself to such marked partiality as this, should have obtain- 
ed the commendation of the Honourable Leicester Stanhope, in his 
late letter addressed to the Editor of that work, as being remark- 
ably accurate and impartial in its reports. r 


Ou all this, we have but few remarks to make. The first is, 
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that as Sir Charles Forbes’s speech was reported at some length in 
all the daily papers, its curtailment to half a dozen lines in the 
‘ Asiatic Journal,’ while others were given without any retrench- 
ment whatever, must have been an intentional suppression of the 
matter which that speech contained; and when it is considered 
that this matter consisted chiefly of an enumeration of instances in 
which both his Majesty’s and the Company’s troops had mutinied 
in different parts of India, partly for the purpose of proving how 
general and how frequent such disaffection was, but still more for 
the purpose of showing that the mutinies had all been quelled and 
order restored, without massacre or any other acts of severity, 
which were therefore wholly unnecessary, even supposing the 
mutiny at Barrackpore to have been wholly without just ground 
or cause,—the suppression of such facts and arguments in a publi- 
cation systematically devoted to the support of the Company and 
its measures, can bear but one interpretation: and this al! retlect- 
ing people will inevitably give it. ‘The minor omissions of certain 
parts of Col. Davis’s and Mr. Hume’s replies may be probably 
owing to the same partial view of the question in debate; and as 
neither of the speeches thus omitted or curtailed were either of 
great length or irrelevant to the subject, the ordinagy excuse for 
reduction or condensation does not offer; besides which, when the 
curtailment is all applied to matter of the same description, namely, 
that which sets the Company’s Government in an unfavourable 
light, there can be no mistake as to the rule observed in making 
the retrenchment. 


Respecting the remarkable coincidence of Col. Lushington’s 
speech being word for word the same in the ‘ Oriental Herald’ 
and the * Asiatic Journal,’ while not a line of it appeared under 
that name in any of the daily papers, the inference will naturally 
be, that without a miracle these reports could net have come from 
two separate pens ; but, we can perceive no valid objection against 
any member of any public assembly, who has not had the good 
fortune to be heard by the reporters who attend, placing on paper 
his own recollections of what fell from him, for the public eye, 
especially when, as we believe to be the case in the present instance, 
the report is substantially confined to what was really uttered, 
Such a practice, so far from being reprehensible, is highly to be 
commended. It is the only effectual security against either 
unavoidable inaccuracy or wilful misrepresentation. And we beg 
to say, that we shall on all occasions be very happy to be so se- 
cured against imperfections in reports which gre otherwise una- 
voidable. 

By the way, we may take this opportunity to remark, that in the 
report of Sir Charles Forbes’s speech, there were several inaccura- 
cies, and one very material error, which originated in the reporter's 
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mistaking Bhurtpore for Muttra,* the mutincers at which last 
place (instead of the first) were sent down to Calcutta and em- 
barked for England, though otherwise represented in the report. 
In the speech of Col. Stanhope, at the India House, on the Press 
in India, the portion commented on by us in a note¥ is also said to 
have. been inaccurately reported. ‘Io those who are in the habit 
of hearing public speeches generally, and reading them in the best 
reports afterwards, these errors will not excite wonder. In no 
cases, perhaps, except those of examinations on evidence, where 
sufficient time elapses between the question and answer for the 
short-hand writer to take down the exact words, are reports of 
public proceedings ever exactly verbatim, though, where great 
pains are taken, and the advantage of proximity to the speaker 
admits of hearing every word, considerable accuracy is no doubt 
attainable. The errors or even omissions of a report are, however, 
quite excusable, when compared with the partial and wilful sup- 
pression, in a second-hand publication, of certain parts of a report 
which had been printed before at greater length in others, from 
which it is professedly copied, but in which copying, all the parts 
making for the India Company and its government are retained at 
full, and thoge making against it are curtailed in the proportion of 
two or three lines only for a page. This is what has been done by 
the ‘ Asiatic Journal’ in the report of the debate in Parliament on 
the Barrackpore mutiny, and in the speech of Sir Charles Forbes 
in particular. The ‘ accuracy and impartiality’ of its reports are 
not therefore as worthy of commendation, as Col. Stanhope no doubt 
honestly believed them to be when he attributed to them these 
qualities. 

For ourselves, we conceive it would be a great improvement in 
reporting, if, instead of the verbatim speeches which are often 
given, a general review of the arguments used on each side of every 
debated question were substituted, so that the reader might have 
all the pith and essence of the matter, divested of its redundancy 
of words, placed briefly before him—as a judge sums up the evi- 
dence of a case, or as an historian condenses the arguments of a 
controversy on any great disputed point. The speakers themselves 
would not probably like this levelling system, in which a well con- 
densed and closely logical speech of fifteen minutes should be made 
to exhibit more valuable facts and sound arguments, than a ram- 
bling incoherent speech of as many hours, when stripped of all 
that was foreign to the question in debate. All parties except the 
speakers would, however, be better pleased, and more instructed 
if this process of extracting the wheat from the chaff were per- 
formed by some competent hand before it was presented to their 





* See p. 190 of the ‘ Oriental Herald,’ vol. xii. 
+ See p. 165 of the ‘ Oriental Herald,* vol. xii. 
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own inspection. What is wanted for such a task is, great clearness 
of perception to distinguish the useful from the worthless, great 
integrity of purpose to prevent misrepresentation, and great pa- 
tience and industry to undergo the labour. But, if Judges, who have 
heard all the facts and arguments of a case, can safely be intrusted 
with this summing up, after the debateable process is over, and 
pronouncing judgment on the whole, we think public writers might 
be equally invested with the same powers. In point of fact, this is 
what they constantly do with respect to books, in all the Criti- 
cal Reviews of the kingdom ; and as speeches, like books, contain 
only the testimony and opinions of individuals on the several subjects 
on which they ave written or delivered, so they might advantageously 
be submitted to the same process: with greater reason indeed 
than books, for these are mostly the fruit of long reflection and deli- 
berate revisal from the author’s pen; whereas speeches are generally 
the spontancous effusions of the moment, and therefore likely, espe- 
cially from unpractised orators, to contain much which they them- 
selves, on a deliberate review, would consider crude, undigested 
and superfluous. 


We shall probably follow up this conclusion, by an attempt to 
introduce this mode of giving the substance of reports, in our own 
pages at least; and have no doubt, but that all our readers, (save 
and except the speakers themselves,) or, at a rude estimate, nine 
hundred and ninety-nine out of every thousand, will approve the 
change. 


’ 


New Pvusricatrons. 


Of some of the new Works that have been sent to us during the 
past month, we have given extended notices in the preceding pages 
of the present Number. Of such as we have been unable to include 
in reviews of the present month, we must content ourselves with a 
shorter notice here, reserving to ourselves the hope of entering 
more at large into their merits on some future occasion. 


1. Brstiorneca Sussextana.—This is a descriptive catalogue, 
accompanied by historical and biographical notes, of the manuscript 
and printed books contained in the library of his Royal Highness 
the Duke of Sussex, in Kensington Palace. It has been compiled, 
or rather composed and written, (for it bears on its face the marks 
of great research, originality, and critical talent,) by Mr. T. J. 
Pettigrew, the librarian of the Royal Duke, and member of at 
least half the learned and philosophical societies of Europe. 
The portion published extends to two superb imperial octavo 
volumes, of about three hundred pages each; but even these in- 
clude only the manuscripts and theological works. A very spirited 
and faithful likeness of the Duke of Sussex, engraved by Skelton, 
from a portrait by Lonsdale, is prefixed to the first volume, which 
also contains several extremely curious and interesting engravings 
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of illuminated titles and heads of chapters to Hebrew, Chaldee, 
Greek, Latin, and Armenian manuscripts. In the preface, it is 
stated that the library, of which this work is only the first portion 
of a descriptive catalogue, contains upwards of fifty thousand 
volumes of manuscripts and printed books, twelve thousand of 
which are theological. By this latter term, however, it is ‘not 
to be understood merely controversial divinity, but rather 
the originals of all the great sources of theological writing; 
in copies of almost all the early editions of the ‘ Seriptures? in 
every tongue, a department of literature in which it is thought 
the Duke’s library is quite unrivalled in Europe or the world. 
Among the Oriental manuscripts, in addition to copies of the 
‘Koran,’ (one of which came from the library of Tippoo Sultan, 
on the capture of Seringapatam,) are several in the Pali, Singha- 
lese, and Burman languages,on which we hope to be favoured with 
materials for a short notice in a separate article in our next. The 
whole catalogue is, however, full of interest to the lover of ancient 
literature especially, and has been executed with a care and splen- 
dour at once honourable to its author, and worthy of the magni- 
ficent collection it is intended to describe. 

2. Tue Dravent or ImMortALity AND oTHER Porms.—A 
volume under this title, from the pen of Henry Meredith Parker, 
Esq., of the Bengal Civil Service, is passing through the press at 
the moment of our writing this ; and will appear, most probably, 
within a few days after the issue of our present Number. It will 
form a handsome octavo volume, beautifully printed, and dedi- 
cated to the author’s esteemed friend, Holt Mackenzie, Esq., son of 
‘the Man of Feeling,’ andone of the Secretaries of Government in 
Bengal. Many of the pieces in this collection have already ap- 
peared in the ‘ Calcutta Journal,’ under the signature of ‘ Bernard 
Wycliffe,’ and will be well remembered for their exquisite beauty by 
those who were resident in India at that stirring period. A great 
number of new pieces, most of them written amid the inspiring scenes 
of Europe, since the return of the author to his native land, are, 
however, added to those already better known: and the whole 
forms a combination of poetic vigour, grace, and beauty, not often 
found to characterize the productions of any one pen. We have 
availed ourselves of permission to adopt a few of the pieces in 
the present Number of our publication,* to which we are sure they 
will be considered ornaments of a very high character; and we 
augur extensive and deserved popularity for the work, both in India 
and in England, the great and happy variety of its subjects render- 
ing it equally acceptable to all the lovers of poetic excellence in 
either hemisphere. 


* The first in order, entitled ‘ An Indian Day,’ the acknowledgment of 
which was inadvertently omitted at the time of printing it, is one of them. 
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3. Mr. Tuomson’s Work on Sournern Arrica.—This is a 
volume which deserves a more extended notice than we can venture 
to give of it in the present month. We shall do it only justice to 
reserve it fora more deliberate analysis, and comprehensive review. 
At the same time, we cannot even suffer this sheet to pass from our 
pen without drawing the attention of our Eastern readers, and es- 
pecially those to whom the affairs of the Cape of Good Hope are 
interesting or important, to a volume in which, from the resources 
of the author, and the talent of the editor through whose hands it 
has passed preparatory to its issuing from the press, more recent 
and authentic information ‘on that quarter of the globe may be 
expected, than has for some time been presented to the world. 


4. Poputar Servian Poerry.—An attractive little volume, 
under this title, has recently appeared from the pen of Mr. Bow- 
ring, who, as a poetic translator, holds, deservedly, the highest rank, 
and appears without a rival or competitor. The French, Italian, 
Spanish, Portuguese, German, Dutch, Slavonic, Polish, Russian, and 
Finnish languages seem equally familiar to him. He is not merely 
conversant with the principal authors in each, but critically ac- 
quainted with them all. His Russian and Batavian Anthology, his 
Spanish Romances, his Polish songs, have each been as greatly 
admired for the fidelity of their translation, as his English Matins, 
Vespers, and Hymns, for their pure devotional spirit, and charac- 
teristically chaste and simple beauty; and, we doubt not, the Fin- 
nish Runes, which are announced from the same pen, will continue 
to support the well-earned reputation of this almost universal trans- 
lator of the ancient as well as contemporaneous poets of othe 
tongues and other lands. The volume of ‘ Servian Popular Poctry’ 
has prefixed to it an introduction, in which the history of the Ser- 
vians and their literature is briefly but interestingly sketched ; and 
among the poems themselves, are to be found several of great origi- 
nality, and many of the most affecting kind. The prevailing cha- 
racter is quite in unison with that of a people living in a state of 
great simplicity, yet on the borders of more civilized as well a: 
more barbarous races ; giving vent to the feelings of nature in strains 
of appropriate energy or tenderness, as the oceasion inspires, yet 
strongly tinctured with the superstitions amid which they have been 
bred. 'To some of the shorter pieces of the collection, we have 
given place among our poctic selections in the present Number, and 
shall revert to the same source, for others equally distinguished 
by the characteristics we have enumerated ; not doubting but that 
the general reception of the work will be 4s gratifying to Mn 
Bowring, as its perusal has been to ourselves. 

5. ApventureEs or NAurraGus.— This is a work over which, from 
the late period of the month at which it reached us, we Rave hardly 
been able to cast a hasty glance. [t purports to be the adventures 
of an individual, who passed the greater portion of his life at sea 
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and much of it in different parts of India. The narrative is stated 
to be founded on actual events, and to be interspersed with de- 
scriptions from personal observation of the several places visited 
in the course of the author’s varied and eventful track. The de- 
sign is unobjectionable; and if the execution be good, (of which 
we cannot yet speak,) the work will deserve, and in that case, 
no doubt, obtain a favourable judgment from those to whose criti- 
cism it is submitted ; as there appears, from the contents and the 
disclaimer of the preface, nothing calculated to offend, either per- 
sonally or politically, any individuals or classes in the state. The 
possession of even this negative merit i8 often sufficient to shield a 
book from censure, though it cannot save it from neglect: but in 
the present instance, we shall be glad to find that there is merit 
sufficient to secure the author and his labours, from either or both. 


6. Journey From InpiA To Eneitanp.—A volume under this 
title, by Lieutenant Alexander, of the King’s army, has been an- 
nounced to appear within the month of April, and from the route 
described to have been taken by the officer named, is likely to 
possess great interest, especially at the present moment. We have 
not yet seen a copy of the work, however, though we shall embrace 
an early occasion of giving it our attention when it appears. 


7. Antiquities oF DaccaA—Those who have seen the early 
Number of this exquisitely beautiful work, from the pencil of Sir 
Charles D’Oyly and the graver of Mr. Landseer, will be gratified to 
learn that another Number is in a forward state, and likely soon to 
appear. If there are any who are unacquainted with the character 
of this work, we beg to refer them to a notice of it in the ‘ Oriental 
Herald,’ at page 310 of vol. xi., in the Number for November last. 


8. Devicie Sytvarum.—Those of our readers also, whose love 
of nature and art will have equally contributed to make them re- 
member the beautiful ‘ Portraits of Forest Trees,’ by Mr. Strutt, 
in his ‘ Sylva Britannica,’ noticed in a former Number of our Publi- 
cation,* will be glad to learn that the same accomplished artist is 
preparing a series of grand and romantic forest views, under the 
title given above, to be comprized in twelve numbers, printed 
uniformly with the ‘ Sylva Britannica,’ and intended as a companion 
to that work. After what has been said of this last, it would be 
difficult to raise undue expectations ; for, with such a subject, and 
from such a pencil, we may expect the most beautiful combinations 
b of objects that nature can present, and the most perfect delinea- 
tions of them that art can produce. 

9. Travels In Mesoporami.---We close our notices of. New 
Publications, by stating that the ‘ Travels in Mesopotamia’ have 
already passed into a second edition, the first having been entirely 
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* See ‘ Oriental Herald,’ vol. ix. p. 323, 
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sold off within a week after publication; and the second being 
already in great part engaged by orders received previous to its 
completion in the octavo form. These are pleasing and unequivo- 
cal proofs of general approbation ;—and as Dr. Bryce still labours, 
by unremitted efforts in the ‘ John Bull’ and ‘ Quarterly Review ’ 
of Calcutta, to prove to the people of India that the writings and 
character of Mr. Buckingham are utterly and equally worthless,* 
while his calumniators, Bankes and Burckhardt, were both honour- 
able men ;—and as Captain Macnaghten very recently asserted, that 
‘ Mr. Buckingham had fallen so low in public estimation, and was 
such a perfect pest and nuisance to the press of England in par- 
ticular, that no one in this country would think it worth his while 
to notice him a¢ all;’t+ it may be worth while to show what credit 
is due to the assertions of these Indian authorities, and how far 
the literary public, as well as the conductors of the periodical 
press in England, differ from them in their estimate of the 
writings and character of the object of their hatred and spleen, 
by introducing, from a few of the recent criticisms on this work, the 
observations of Editors personally unkown to its author, and in 
many cases, judging from their journals, entertaining opposite poli- 
tical views. As, for reasons stated at the time, no review of these 
Travels was given in the ‘ Oriental Herald,’ when the first edition 
of the work appeared, it may be the more acceptable to the general 
reader to offer, in its place, a collection of the leading opinions 
passed by others, now that the work has reached a second edition. 


(From the Atlas, February 25, 1827.) 


Mr. Buckingham is one of our pleasantest writers of books of Travels, and 
his route has fortunately always lain through countries where he had only to 
open his eyes, and look upon interesting materials of description. As a tra- 
veller, he is active, persevering, industrious, and observant; as a writer, he 
is copious, easy, aud occasionally striking and forcible; he possesses a na- 
tural vein of flowing and copious language, and in narrating or describing, 
performs his task with a fulness and a lively minuteness that leave nothing to 
be wished. Although the adventurous nature of his life has prevented him 
from becoming a learned, or generally a scientific man, he is neither destitute 
of information, nor ignorant of the sources whence it is to be sought, on any 
point which may require illustration. For travelling in Oriental countries, 
Mr. Buckingham appears well qualified, by the facility with which he assumes 
and supports the character of an Oriental, and by the nature of his constitu- 
tion, which, apparently, has much power of enduring and long suffering in it. 
All the three books, for which we are indebted to this traveller, are valuable 
both for the solid matter of instruction they contain, and the amusement they 
afford. The present one, which contains part of his land journey to India, 
from Aleppo to Bagdad, is fully as agreeable a book “@s either of the other 
two, and perhaps as instructive. The manners of the East are such a curious 
combination of splendour and squalor—of pride and servility—of hospitality 
and robbery—of freedom and slavery—of wealth and poverty—that the 
painter who does not succeed in producing an effect with such bread lights 





* See the ‘ Oriental Herald,’ Vol. XIII. p. 118. 
+ See ‘ Oriental Herald,’ Vol. XII. p. $3. 
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and shades, must be a sad bungler. No onc can accuse Mr. Buckingham of 
not making the most of what he sees, in any sense. 

Mesopotamia, the country which lies between the Tigris and the Euphrates, 
is the subject of this volume. A more interesting quarter is not to be pointed 
out. Its connexion with the sacred writings—its being the scene, in part, of 
one of the most striking and picturesque of classic stories, the Retreat of the 
Ten Thousand—its being the scene of the most romantic and important of the 
exploits of Alexander, as well as its wild and various modern history, al! 
substantiate its claim to the attention of the traveller. It is to be regretted 
that Mr. Buckingham passed through as a wayfarer in a caravan, anxious 
only to get on as fast he could. Had his object been merely to visit and 
describe the country, he would have compiled as singularly curious an anti- 
quarian work as in this kind exists. As it is, he did all that was possible for 
man to do in his circumstances ; and since be has now produced a large and 
full quarto, it is, perhaps, well for our pockets that he did pass through the 
country as a hurried traveller. It is, perhaps, in some respects fortunate for 
those at home, and favourable to condensation, that the voyager in thes¢ 
countries, being frequently compelled to put his baggage into the smallest 
possible compass, and often to conceal all note-books and writing materials 
about his person, cannot indulge in very copious details. 

In 1816, when Mr. Buckingham was desirous of passing from Syria to India, 
he found the passage across the Desert unusually dangerous, and, indeed, im- 
passible to travellers, on account of the disturbed state of the Arabs at that 
period. A more unfrequented route was chosen by the caravan he joined, to 
the northward, which led through the interesting towns of Beer, Orfah, Mar- 
din, and Mousul—all celebrated, either in ancient or modern times, for some- 
thing remarkable, and lying in a route which contained many other places and 
objects of great curiosity. 

If we were to follow the author in the journey which he has taken a large 
quarto to describe, our narrative would be a mere itinerary. We prefer to 
select some of the more striking descriptions of manners, or the account of an 
adventure or two, which may be illustrative of the character of the people. 

* * * *” * - 

The anecdotes we have quoted have exhausted our space, long before we 
have exhausted the book—to which we must refer for an ample store of cu- 
rious observation and description. 

* * ~ * a « 

It would be unjust to dismiss this work without expressing our admiration 
of the beauty of the wood-cuts. They form the most animated and striking 
pictures, and do infinite credit to the artist, Mr. W. H. Brooke. The book 
is likewise a specimen of beautiful typography. 


(From the Lady’s Magazine for March, 1827.) 


Mr. Buckingham is well known as a bold adventurer and an ingenious 
writer, and his hostility to the ruling power in British India still farther con- 
tributed to render his name familiar to the public. We Shall say no more on 
the subject of his contest with the Company, than that he defended himself 
with talent and spirit. He now appears before us as the narrator of the inci- 
dents of an extensive and remarkable journey ; and, as his accounts are both 
amusing and credible, we are confident that our readers will be pleased with 
the information which we extract from his volume. 


(From the New Monthly Magazine, for March, 1827.) 


Mr. Buckingham’s overland route to India (pursued, not like that of Cap- 
tain Keppel’s retura from the same country, through Russia and Persia, but 
by way of the Mediterranean and of the Turkish provinces in Asia Minor, ) 
has already furnished, to that active observer and investigator, the materials 


for two volumes which have been some time in the hands of the public 
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vamely, ‘* ‘Travels ia Palestine,’' and ** Travels amoug the Avab Tribes ;"’ 
and the third work, just published, and now lying before us, conducts us from 
Aleppo to the banks of the Euphrates, and thence, from plain to plain, and 
from city to city, till the author enters Bagdad, and explores the ruins in the 
vicinity of Hilleh, which ruins are commonly, and apparently with the best 
reason, considered to be those of the ancient city of Babel or Babylon. 

From Bagdad, too, Mr. Buckingham made an excursion to the supposed re- 
mains of Babel, or Babylon, in the neighbourhood of the modern town or 
city of Hilleh. To the general consideration of those remains, the readers 
of the ‘* New Monthly Magazine’’ have been recently invited, in our review, 
already referred to, of the ‘* Personal Narrative’’ of Captain Keppel ; and we 
have now to add, that such as possess the inclination to inform themselves 
with more minuteness concerning the present appearance, and ancient and mo- 
dern descriptions of the great city—‘* the praise of the whole earth,’’—may 
consult with the highest advantage the volume of Mr. Buckingham. Mr. 
Buckingham was more elaborate than Captain Keppel, in his personal exami- 
nation ; and he has also laid the authors who precede him under more liberal 
contribution. 

But the distinguishing result and pride of Mr. Buckinghain’s research. ap- 
pears to consist in his discovery of a remaining portion of the celebrated walls 
of the city. It is in this particular that Mr. Buckingham stands quite alone. 
Mr. Rich had not explored the mound which appears to have thus rewarded 
the perseverance and research of Mr. Buckingham ; and Captain Keppel had 
distinctly renounced the claim to any good fortune of the kind :—* After 
stating,’’ says the latter gentleman, ‘‘ upon what grounds I rest my belief in 
the ideudity of these ruins, it is fair to add, that our party, in common with 
other travellers, have totally failed in discovering any traces of the city 
walls.”"-—Mr. Buckingham’s narrative of his ‘* search after the walls of Baby- 
lon,”’ and the very full, and to us very satisfactory, disquisition into which 
he enters, as to the evidence upon which he establishes his belief, that the 
mound called ** Al Hheimar’’ is a real remain of the city-wall, will be read, 
by every lover of classical antiquity, with singular eagerness; though the 
author, in using the phrase, ** search after the walls,”’ misrepresents his own 
transactions, and, by the same inadvertence, even invites suspicion as to the 
impartiality of his judgments. It is not true that Mr. Buckingham made his 
** more easterly excursion’’ in ** search after the. walls.’’ He went, as he 
himself informs us, only to see the mound Al Hheimar, ‘‘ tempted by» the 
sight of the high mounds in that direction, as well as by the report of there 
being one of particular interest there, called Al Hheimar, and by the persua- 
sion that vestiges of ruins must exist beyond the boundary-line, which we 
conceived to mark only the enclosure, of sixty stadia, that encompassed the 
castellated palace and its gardens.’’ Thus Mr. Buckingham went to see the 
mound Al Hheimar, and in ‘* search after’’ other supposed ‘* vestiges ;’’ but 
(as far as appears) he had no preconceived theory of the ** city-walls’’ to 
support ; he did not go in ‘* search after the walls ;’’ but it was his careful 
and discriminating survey of the mound Al Hheimar—his acute application - 
of the minute description of the peculiar architecture of the city-walls, as 
found in Herodotus—and his intelligent observation of the distinguishing 
characteristics of tte brickwork of Al Hheimar, as compared with that of all 
the other ruins, which gave birth to his persuasion of his having unexpectedly 
discovered a portion of the city-wall ; and which, at the same time, appears 
to bear so honourable a testimony to the minute accuracy of an ancient his- 
terian, whom modern ignorance has been very free to charge with credulity 
and error :—‘* Dr. Hine,”’ says Mr. Buckingham, *‘ the physician to the Resi- 
dency at Bagdad, and Captain Lockett, of the Army, who first visited this 
ruin, were particularly struck with the singularity of this cement, and both of 
them, as I had already learned, from the former gentleman, thought it to have 
contained originally small pieces of straw; though this does not appear to" 
have suggested to them an idea of its being the composition described by 
Herodotus, nor consequently of the ruin being a portion of the city-wall.”’ 
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Mr. Rich knew Al Hheimar only by report, and never suspected its relation- 

ship to the city-wall.’’ From this very striking part of Mr. Buckingham’s 

work, it is the limitation of our space alone which prevents us from making 

more than one extract. 
* * * * * * 

Specially attracted by those parts of Mr. Buckingham’s book which tend 
to solve the mysteries of antique, and particularly of biblical lore, we have 
passed over, for the most part, that succession of paintings of scenery, inci- 
dents and manners, with which every chapter presents us; and even the ac- 
counts given by our author of Arbela, Ctesiphon, and Seleucia. The whole 
volume will gratify its readers ; and the few and occasional examples of de- 
fective diction, and sometimes of style, which must be admitted to betray 
themselves, are but small and trivial detractions from the general merit. 

In a short Appendix, Mr. Buckingham has given a condensed account of hiS 
proceedings at law, with Messrs. Bankes and Murray: and has also adverted 
to his disputes with the Indian Government. Upon all these points, the im- 
pression upon our mind is, that Mr. Buckingham has really received very ill 
treatment from the parties whom he impugns. 

The volume is adorned with twenty-seven beautiful wood-engraved vig- 
nettes, illustrative of scenery, architecture, costume, and manners, from draw- 
ings by Mr. W. H. Brooke; and illustrated by a map of Mesopotamia, and 
copies of the views of the ruins of ancient Babylon, from the pencil of the 
late Mr. Rich, and originally accompanying that gentleman’s Memoirs. 

(From the Globe of March 15, 1827.) 

A great part of the route which was pursued by the author of this work has 
not been described by any traveller since the days of Niebuhr; its publica- 
tion is calculated to excite considerable attention, The manner in which Mr. 
Buckingham travelled—in the garb of an Arab, and his acquaintance with the 
Arabic language—enabled him to obtain a better view, both of the structure 
of society, and of the country, in a part of Asia so little visited, than would 
have been open to an European under any other circumstances, 

The banks of the Tigris and Euphrates are, to those who amuse themsel ves 
by a comparison of the past with the present, the most interesting regions in 
the world. After having been apparently the cradles of civilization, after 
having possessed cities the vastness of which even the inhabitants of London 
and Paris can with difficulty bring themselves to believe, they are now, for 
the most part, the abode of wandering tribes of half savages; while trails of 
ancient manners, perpetuated in a country, which has been subject to such a 
change of condition and to the devastation of so many conquerors, excite as 
much wonder at what remains as at what has passed away. 

The accounts of the cities which are so little known, and have been so 
rarely visited—Orfah, Diarbekr, and Mousul,—are extremely curious, espe- 
cially of the first. That place, from its natural advantages, seems to rank 
with Damascus, as one of the most delightful cities of the earth. 

The discovery of a portion of the walls of Babylon is one of Mr. Bucking- 
ham's most remarkable discoveries ; and to this he was led by the description 
of their structure in Herodotus. The historical authorities, and the reasoning 
by which Mr. Buckingham satisfactorily establishes that the ruin in question, 
called by the inhabitants Al Hheimar, is a part of the walls of the mighty 
city, are too long for us to extract, but are extremely interesting to the 
antiquarian. 

We can do little more than call attention to the work, which will ampiy 
repay the labour of a careful perusal. It is one of the most valuable contri- 
butions that has been made, in modern times, to our knowledge of the ancient 
and modern state of Asia. 

(From the Literary Chronicle, March 10 and 17, 1827.) 

Of all recent travellers, Mr. Buckingham, perhaps, possesses the strongest 
claims on general attention. Independently of the extraneous circumstances 
which have created so lively an interest in his journeys and proceedings, he 
is one of those (a sadly-circumscribed number) who look with their own eyes 
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on the things which lie before them, and who are gifted with the ability to 
supply mankind with vivid, original, and correct descriptions. By no species 
of imposture is the world more easily and thoroughly gulled, than by your 
manufacturer of travels. In nine cases out of ten, those interesting and 
valuable accounts proceed from some brainless bear-leader or wealthy booby, 
whom accident or whim has transported into the regions of the wild and won- 
derful, and whose meagre and spiritless note-book is, on his return, handed 
to some regularly-apprenticed book-maker. Then the ingenious and indus- 
trious hireling proceeds to work; circulating libraries are ransacked for 
every volume that bears upon the when and where; the cleverest transposi- 
tions are instautaneously effected ; old stories are clothed in garbs of the 
newest cut and most fashionable style ; the book-maker is remunerated, the 
bibliopole contracted with, and, finally, the public are cheated and are 
satisfied. Between these tricksters and Mr. Buckingham there is nothing in 
common. The latter presents us only with what is palpably his own, acquired 
by his own exertions, and related in a style the most manly and perspicuous. 
We have already had the pleasure of laying before our readers an interesting 
extract from the present volume; and we now proceed with some further 
quotations, equally illustrative and important. 
* * * * * ~ 

To these travels, Mr. Buckingham has appended ‘a brief statement of the 
result of certain legal proceedings connected with the literary character of 
the author.’ It is a masterly and dispassionate enumeration of acts of the 
most intolerable injustice that were ever committed ; and we sincerely trust 
that its circulation, in conjunction with so valuable a testimonial of the talent 
and ability of Mr. Buckingham, as is afforded by these travels, will tend to 
ensure the only reparation which he can now expect—the sympathy and 
assistance of all honourable friends. 

(From the London Magazine for April, 1827.) 

This is a book exceedingly rich in almost every topic that can gratify 
public curiosity. There are personal adventures, description of singular 
manners and extraordinary countries, geographical information, industrious 
historical research, with full accounts of numerous places of-the greatest 
classical and scriptural interest. We were much interested with the perusal 
of the former portions of Mr. Buckingham’s voyage ; this, however, decidedly 
surpasses its elder brethren, both in the variety of its contents, and the talent 
displayed in the narration. We think we cannot do better than by going 
regularly through it, and condensing into as small a space, as we can, not 
only a collection of the more striking passages, but a general enumeration of 
the objects, places, and scenes which the traveller encountered, 

* * * * * * * 

This is, in fact, the term of Mr. Buckingham’s adventures, and here we 
shall take our leave of him. There are several subsequent chapters, de- 
scribing the city of Bagdad, already tolerably well’known to us, but principally 
occupied with the search after, and dissertations on, the ruins of Babylon. 
This portion has rather an antiquarian and historical interest, than that of an 
ordinary book of travels. It is, however, elaborate and ingenious; and 
though we forbear either to make any extracts from or analysis of it, we 
recommend it, as well as the whole volume, to the perusal of the reader. 


(From the Monthly Magazine of April, 1827.) 

This new volume is decisive of Mr. Buckinghar®’s qualifications. His 
pretensions must, in this case, be undivided. He was unaccompanied by any 
European, and therefore can have plundered no European fellow-traveller’s 
collections ; and of filching any Oriental’s, he will not, we suppose, be sus- 
pected. Mr. Buckingham comes before the public now, not only unimpeached 
with respect to the present journey, but cleared of all former suspicions, by 
the open or implied confessions of his calumniators. He has successfully 
swept away all unworthy suspicions; and we venture to say, the volume 
before us—affording as it does ample proofs of industry and research, of 
observance abroad and diligence at home, of sound sense and cultivated intel- 
lect, with no ordinary powers of description—will, at the same time, be 
welcomed with all the confidence for which his expurgation has paved the way. 
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These are not regions that offer attractions to the tourist.—A man must 
have some strong compelling motive to urge him over arid plains and sun- 
burnt wastes—utterly destitute of shade, and often even of water; subject to 
exactions from every person in power, superior or subaltern, and to plunder- 
ings from the flying squadrons of lawless hordes—exposed, moreover, to 
insult, and mockery, and degradations from hard and bigoted religionists, 
impatient of the Christian creed, and intolerant of European customs. These 
are hazards which, of course. the dilettante traveller will not incur. The 
missionary, if he visits similar scenes, is intent upon other objects ; and the 
man. of business has no eyes for one half of the objects that we, who sit 
snugly at home, and content with reading about dangers, instead of encounter- 
ing them, desire to know something about. We wish to be enabled to compare 
the state of things now with the state of things formerly, with the state we 
read they were in two or three thousand years ago—to correct or confirm our 
old conceptions—to estimate the value of the advance, or the causes of retro- 
gression ;—we wish io be furnished with facts, not merely relative to buildings 
and numbers, but to domestic habits and public institutions—to prevailing 
opinions and modes of thinking—to principles, prejudices—whatever will put 
us in possession of the actual condition of society. These are the things that 
present materials—the best matcrials—for comprehensive ‘conceptions of 
human nature—that enlarge our views aud extend our grasp—and ultimately 
bid us be content with our own lot, or teach us how to mend it. 

In furtherance of these purposes, Mr. Buckingham has done every thing, 
that the circumstances of his journey, aud his short intercourse of three 
months, would allow. He has the traveller’s qualifications in abundant 
measure. He was no stranger in the East. He had, besides, collected and 
compared all authentic accounts of the countries he was going to visit; and 
was thus in possession of the useful, from the days and books of Xenophon, 
Diodorus, and Strabo—not neglecting the careful researches of D’Anville, 
and Rennel, and Gibbon—nor the accounts of travellers, from the old Spanish 
Jew, who traversed the country in the twelfth century, down to Niebuhr, who 
visited some parts of it sixty or seventy years ago—the last of any eminence. 

Among the more remarkable parts of the volume, are his descriptions of 
ancient cities, of what is believed to be Nineveh, Nisibis, Arbela, Ctesiphon, 
Seleucia, and Babylon; and of these, the most memorable are his researches 
relative to Babylon. Among the existing masses of masonry, one he conceives 
to be a relic of the celebrated wall, which had eluded the research of former 
travellers. 

Through the whole volume, in short, the reader will find—in addition to 
the details of the journey—much to arrest his attention, and make him forget 
the bulk of the volume. 

(From the Monthly Review for April, 1827.) 

The name of Mesopotamia was chiefly applied, by the Greeks, to that tract 
of Asia which occupies what may be called the Delta, formed by the Euphrates 
and the Tigris. It is a country peculiarly interesting, as it contains the ruins 
of several cities mentioned in the sacred writings, and as some of its inhabi- 
tants still retain the manners and customs which prevailed there in the earliest 
ages of the world ; thus affording an uninterrupted mass of evidence to attest 
the accuracy and authenticity of those inspired productions. It is a country, 
too, which our modern Asiatic travellers have unaccountably neglected, 
though most have, either on the one side or the other, traversed its outskirts. 
No doubt, the cifiiculties and dangers attendant on a journey through the 
most interesting parts of Mesopotamia, must have had their share in deterring 
our enterprising countrymen from undertaking this Herculean labour. The 
whole of its territory is overrun with armed and well-mounted tribes; who, 
under the pretext of levying imposts upon the caravans which pass through 
their different districts, plunder them in the most audacious manner, and 
apparently to such an extent, that the merchant who sets out with a consi- 
derable venture, finds himself nearly stripped of all his property before he 
arrives at his destination. = 
The real amount of the depredations commiticd by these roaming bandiiti, 
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is in itself sufficiently great: of course it is not a little exaggerated in the 
complaints of those who suffer; and, in consequence, the whole country has 
obtained so infamous a name, that a stranger, who attempts to travel through 
it, must make up his mind to expose his life to more than the common perils 
of a desert. 

We cannot, therefore, too highly applaud the spirit which induced Mr. 
Buckingham to undertake, and enabled him, under circumstances sometimes 
of the most adverse nature, to complete a journey through this dangerous, 
yet most inviting, district of Asia. If he has not given so perfect and so 
minute an account of its actual condition, at the time he visited it, as we 
might have wished to receive, yet he has gone farther towards the attainment 
of that object, than many travellers could have done in his situation. The 
present work is by far better written, in point of style, and in reference to 
those little picturesque details of manners and of scenery, than any of his 
former volumes. It abounds also with personal adventures, some of them 
highly romantic and amusing, which impart great variety and animation to his 
narrative. 

* t * * * ™ 

In ane our leave of Mr. Buckingham, we cannot but express our un- 
feigned admiration of the manly and truly British character which he has 
evinced, in resisting, and ultimately defeating, the rancorous and insolent op- 
position, so industriously carried on for several years against his literary 
exertions, by Mr. W. J. Bankes, and all that gentleman's numerous relatives 
and dependents. The history of letters in this country offers no example of 
a persecution, so unjust in its origin, so bitter in its progress, and so dis- 
graceful in its termination, to all the parties who confederated to support it. 
We sincerely congratulate Mr. Buckingham on his victory, for its consequences 
extend beyend himself, inasmuch as it adds a signal proof to the many already 
on record, that mere family influence, however powerful, in the fashionable 
and political world, dwindles to the weakness of a baby, when it dares to 
contend with the common law of England. 


(From the Revue Encycloptdique for March, 1827.) 

Le monde littéraire et politique connait M. Buckingham, cet éditeur cou- 
rageux du ‘‘ Journal de Calcutta,’ qui fut obligé de quitter |’Inde, pour 
avoir osé faire entendre une voix libre & une population composée d’oppres- 
seurs et d’opprimés. Nos lecteurs, en particulier, ont éte & méme d’appré- 
cier, dans un article de notre savant collaborateur M. Sismondi, le mérite de 
** / Oriental Herald,’’ recueil périodique, dans lequel M. Buckingham défend, 
avec une constance digne des plus grands éloges, les intéréts du peuple Indien 
dont il fait connaitre histoire, les moeurs, et le caractére (vuy. Rev. Ene. t 
xxx, p. 344). 

Il nous serait impossible de suivre ici l’auteur dans sa route d’Alep 
a Orpha, d’Orpha a Diarbeck, et de cette ville & Bagdad. Peut-étre dans 
une analyse, ou nous comprendrfons aussi les deux précédens ouvrages 
(** Voyages en Palestine’ et ** parmi les Tribus Arabes’’) publiés par le méme 
auteur, donnerons-nous quelques détails sur les contrées et les populations 
qu'il a décrites. Nous pouvons, en attendant, assurer que le ‘* Voyage en 
Mésopotamie’”’ est plus complet. plus rempli d’informations que tous ceux 
qui ont été précédemment publiés sur le méme pays. 

M. Buckingham ne s’est point contenté de tous voir par lui-méme ; il a 
consult’ les nombreux ouvrages écrits par les étfangers et les nationaux. 
Aidé de leurs lumiéres, rédigeant ses notes sur les lieux mémes, et pour ainsi 
dire, en face des objets, il ne publie que des renseignemens dignes de confiance. 

La carte de la Mésopotamie, jointe 4 l’ouvrage, permet de suivre l’auteur 
dans ses périlleuses excursions et de reconnaitre les localités qu’il decrit: 
les vignettes, placées en téte de chacun des vingt-sept chapitres de son livre, 
représentent les principales villes ou les sites remarquables dont il nous en- 
tretient. Enfin, le style de M. Buckingham, quoiqu’il soit quelquefois un peu 
prolixe, est toujours intéressant, parceque son récit est semé d’anecdotes et 
d’observations qui viennent distraire le lecteur de la monotonie des de- 
seriptions. 
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East I[npia House. 


Wednesday, March 22, 1827. 


DEBATE ON THE BuRNING OF Hinpoo Winows. 

Mr. Poynper rose to bring forward the motion, of which he had given 
notice, relative to the burning of widows in India. From the very great 
length to which the hon. Proprietor’s speech extended, it will be impossible 
to give more than a brief outline of it; indeed, from the great rapidity with 
which he read it, we should, even if we had the inclination, be unable to give 
a full report of it. 

He hoped he should be acquitted of presumption in offering himself 
to the Court on a subject of such difficulty and delicacy as the pre- 
sent, when he assured them that it was not from any fault of his own that 
it had not fallen into much abler hands. He would much rather have acted 
in a very subordinate capacity on this occasion than he was compelled to do ; 
but it had, however, so happened, that one valued friend of his who was 
much interested in this question, had been removed by death, and another 
had been employed on a distant service. From the Pariiamentary papers, 
from 1815 to 1823, inclusive, it appeared, that during those nine years, no 
less than 5425 widows were sacrificed on the funeral piles of their husbands, 
in the presidency of Bengal; and, taking the number immolated at the pre- 
sidencies of Fort St. George and Bombay, the number would amount to 
nearly 6000; and the number of children, of various ages, who became 
orphans in consequence of this practice, in the Presidency of Bengal alone, 
was 5128, in nine years. Now. in discussing this subject, the first point he 
would attempt to prove was, that enough had not been done by the Govern- 
ment at home and abroad on this important question; and, secondly, that 
more might now be done, with perfect safety to the Government of India. 

The hon. Gentleman then proceeded to read copies of extracts from the 
Parliamentary papers, in which the ceremonies attending Suttees were minutely 
described. ‘These details, he knew, must greatly affect the minds of those who 
heard him; but as Mr. Fox had said, ‘ true humanity consists not in a 
squeamish ear—but in listening to the history of human suffering, and edea- 
vouring to relieve it.” He then proceeded to state, that in 1805, when the 
members of the Council were Lord Wellesley, Lord Lake, Sir George Bar- 
low, and Mr. Udney, a proclamation was published by the Government in 
Council, stating that it was the wish of Government to grant toleration to 
every extent to the religion of the Natives, provided it was not opposed to 
the laws of nature and morality ; and the proclamation, alluding to the 
practice of Suttee, said, that it was deserving of inquiry, whether it might 
not bealtogether abolished, and efforts to that end were recommended, pro- 
vided the attempt were not found opposed by the strong religious feelings of 
the people. A reference was accordingly made to the Pundits, to ascertain 
whether the ceremony of suttee was enjoined by their religion. Their reply 
was, that the practice was not the result of any precept of their religion— 
that, in fact, it was not enjoined, but merely permitted by that religion. 
Here the matter rested till 1812, when all the members of Lord Wellesley’s 
Government having been withdrawn, Lord Minto issued an order, allowing 
complete toleration, but omitting the salutary provision that it should not be 
contrary to the law ef nature and to morality. 

The learned Proprietor then proceeded to read the regulations under which 
licence for the burning of widows was to be granted, and also a variety 
of documents, to show that sufficient means were not adopted to inform the 
police of the intended Suttees time enough to prevent them, where the burn- 
ing was-against the consent of the female. 

He next occupied the attention of the Court for a considerable length 
of time in reading a great number of extracts from the official reports 
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made to the Government of India, and also from private communications 
which he had received, detailing a long list of cases in which unfortunate 
females were forced on the burning pile, and thrown back upon it again and 
again, after their repeated attempts to get away, (though it was one of the 
regulations that no force should be used on those occasions, and such force, 
when ending in the death of the female, was declared punishable with great 
severity) ; but the extraordinary rapidity with which the learned Proprietor 
read those cases, rendered it not only impossible to follow him, but even to 
hear him distinctly. ° 

The following instance, out of the multitude read, will however convey a 
correct idea of the general nature of these narratives: 

A young widow, about fifteen years of age, was brought to the pile where 
the body of her deceased husband lay. At the instigation of her relations, 
many of whom attended, she ascended the pile; but when she felt the flame, 
she rushed from it, and implored them to spare her life. Her relations were 
deaf to her entreaties, and she was thrown back on the burning pile, and logs 
of wood were thrown upon her to keep her down. Again, however, she 
burst through the flames, and succeeded in throwing herself into a stream 
near the spot. Her uncle now approached her, and endeavoured to persuade 
her once more to ascend the burning pile ; but this she refused, and besought 
him in the most piteous accents to allow her to escape, and that she would 
beg the rest of her life for her subsistence, and not be a burden to her friends. 
A cloth was now spread on the ground, and she was desired to place herself 
upon it, in order to her being conveyed home. At first she doubted the in- 
tentions of her friends ; but her uncle, to induce her to come, swore by the 
Ganges that nothing should be done against her will, and that it was intended 
to take her back to her home. She placed herself on the cloth, but no sooner 
was she seated on it, than the cloth was suddenly wrapped up, and tied 
round her, and in that state she was once more cast on the blazing heap, 
which had now begun to burn furiously. Again, however, she attempted to 
escape, and was bursting from the burning mass when her uncle approached, 
struck her on the head with a sword, and put an end to her sufferings. Her 
body was then consumed. It was impossible, the learned Proprietor con- 
tended, to call this transaction any thing but a foul murder. Five of the 
parties concerned in it were tried and convicted, but not of the capital 
offence. One was sentenced to five years hard labour, another to three, and 
the rest to milder punishments. 

The Court of Directors seemed to have remained entirely passive with 
respect to these abominable proceedings until June 1823, which was after 
the subject had occupied the attention of Parliament, when they wrote 
to the Indian Government a letter, in which they expressed their wish that 
every means should be adopted for discouraging the practice of Suttees 
which were not incompatible with the religious prejudices of the Natives. 
They further stated their opinion, that no precise regulation could be safely 
laid down upon the subject; but that the desired object would be best 
effected by leaving a discretionary power to the Indian authorities to act as 
the circumstances of each particular case might require. 

Lord Amherst replied to this letter in another, dated the 3d of December 
1824, in which he declared that the Indian Government concurred entirely in 
the view taken by the Court of Directors of the evil tendency of the suttees. 
That they were extremely desirous.to see the practice abolished, but know- 
ing that it had great influence over the minds of the Native population, they 
had been obliged to proceed with great caution, because they were convinced 
that it was the conviction the Natives entertained that their religious cere- 
munies would remain free from all interference, which more than any thing 
else reconciled them to the British dominion. 

The hon. and learned Proprietor then read the opinions of various Indian 
Judges and persons in authority in India at different periods, in favour of 
abolishing the practice of widow burning in all the territories under .the 
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Company's sway—an object which they thought might be effected casily 
and without any danger. 
Mr. R. Jackson at this period (five o’clock) proposed that the Court 
should adjourn, as it was impossible to finish the discussion on that day. 
After a short conversation on this point, the Court was adjourned to this 
day week. 





Resumep Despate.—WepNEspAy, Marcu 29, 1827. 


The Court having met at the usual hour (12 o’clock), 

Mr. PoynpeRr continued the reading of his speech. He once more pro- 
ceeded to describe, by reference to official documents, that from 1815 to 1823, 
a vast number of suttees, legal and illegal, had taken place ; and that in the 
latter instances the punishments imposed were merely nominal,—a fine of a 
few rupees, or a few strokes on the shoulder with a cane. The same thing 
might be said of the securities required from those who were concerned in 
such proceedings, which were, in fact, of the most worthless description. 
To show that much more than had been effected might be done with safety, 
the hon. Proprietor adverted to the various instances in which the British 
Government had, in support of the law, and for the purpose of securing the 
revenue, adopted measures which were entirely opposed to the feelings of 
the Hindoos, without exciting any manifestation of discontent. Brahmins, 
who, by the rules of their religion, were exempted from every species of 
punishment, were, by the British law, just as liable to suffer death or impri- 
sonment for crimes as any other class of the community. Yet this state of 
things had never produced any insurrection. Even when Nuncomer, many 
years ago, was executed for forgery, no commotion was excited amongst the 
Natives ; and yet he was a Brahmin of high rank and powerful influence. If, 
then, the power of the British Government were able thus to set at nought, 
on points of great interest and importance, the ‘prejudices of the Natives, 
why might they not exert it to put down this hateful practice—especially as, 
though it was permitted, it was not enjoined by the religious code of the 
Hindoos? Eventhe Romans, though heathens themselves, and in the in- 
variable practice of tolerating all religions in the countries which they con- 
quered, repressed the practice of sacrificipyg human beings, according to the 
precepts of the Druidical religion, which prevailed in Britain and Gaul. In this 
instance, the Romans acted upon the principle inculcated in a passage con- 
tained in the works of their great dramatist :— 


‘Homo sum: humani nihil 4 me alienum puto.’ 


Surely it did not become the enlightened and Christian Government of Great 
Britain to be behind pagan Rome in the practice of humanity. 

The learned Proprietor then proceeded to contend, that nothing short of a 
positive law could effectually put an end to the abominable practice of hu- 
man sacrifice in India. Let not gentlemen suppose the evil would correct 
itself—let them not lay that ‘ flattering unction to their souls.” The wound 
was deep, and ought not to be trifled with. To neglect it, 


* Will but skin and film the ulcerous place, 
While rank corruption, mining all within, 
Infects unseen.’ 


He then entered into a description of the sacrifices to Juggernau!, and com- 
plained that the Indian Government absolutely lent its sanction to this abo- 
mination, by deriving a revenue from a tax which was imposed upon the wor- 
shippers of the idol. He argued that the Court of Proprietors ought not to 
be deterred from disposing of the question which he had brought before them, 
because Parliament had not thought fit to come to any resolution on the sub- 
ject. Indeed he thought that Parliament was not so competent to deal with 
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the question as that Court. It was impossible to defend the practice on the 
ground of policy, for it had been well said, that ‘ what was morally wrong 
could not be politically right ;’ and Mr. Burke had observed, that, ‘ what 
tended to separate God from man, had also an invariable tendency to separate 
man from man.’ He could not anticipate any objection to his motion from 
the Court of Directors. If he did, he would conjure them, as a friend, if he 
might be allowed the term, for the sake of themselves—for the sake of their 
character, as humane men and Christians, not to oppose it. The learned Pro- 
prietor concluded amidst considerable applause, by submitting the following 
metion : 


* That this Court, taking into consideration the continuance of human sa- 
erifices in India, is of opinion that, in the case of all rites or ceremonies, in- 
volving the destruction of life, it is the duty of a paternal Government to in- 
terpose for their prevention; and therefore recommends to the Honourable 
Court of Directors to transmit such instructions to India as that Court may 
deem most expedient for accomplishing this object, consistent with all prac- 
ticable attention to the feelings of the Natives.’ 

Sir C. Forpes, in seconding the motion, complimented the learned mover 
on the manner in which he had brought it forward, though he thought that on 
one or two occasions his zeal had carried him too far. The question, he con- 
ceived, was not one of religion or policy, but of humanity alone. (Hear, 
hear.) He thought that, as sovereigns of British India, the Company owed 
it to the Natives to abolish the horrible practice of human sacrifice. Whilst, 
however, he made this delaration, he wished it to be distinctly understood, 
that, in his opinion, we were bound to hold sacred all the religious rites and 
ceremonies of the Natives; but this practice could not be considered as one 
of them. It had been denied to be so by the Pundits. He thought it had 
been satisfactorily shown that the practice might be abolished with perfect 
safety. The testimony, for and against the propriety of its abolition, cer- 
tainly preponderated greatly in favour of the former. The means by which 
this could be best effected, would be matter for future consideration, but it 
was desirable that the principle of abolition should be established. For these 
reasons he felt great pleasure in giving the motion all the support in his 
power. 


Major Carnac (the new Director) said, he had always considered it a 
material error in our system of Government in India, that with the most laud- 
able intentions, we were too prone to innovation, misled by our habits of 
judging of the people of that country by the scale of high civilization to which 
we ourselves had advanced. Hence the erroneous belief that nothing was 
wanting but the exertion of authority and power to effect that degree of 
moral improvement, which, from the very essence of its nature, could only 
be the result of time, and the progressive operation of a discreet and benefi- 
cent government. We were too apt to overlook the state of comparative non- 
civilization to which this now enlightened nation was itself reduced during 
that period of its history, when bigotry, superstition, and prejudice, were its 
sad and Sole characteristics, and to forget that our emancipation from these 
bonds of darkness was effected not by any sudden, or compulsive, or coer- 
cive reformation ; but by the gradual hand of time, the unshackled reflections 
of reason, and the salutary diffusion of those great principles of truth which 
had at length placed us on the pinnacle of refinement as to moral feeling and 
intellectual superiority. Nothing that he had met with in the history of man- 
kind would lead him to think that sudden and violent revolutions of opinion, 
tending to the eradication even of evils, could ever be productive of perma- 
nent benefit. Experience, on the contrary, would prove that compulsory in- 
terposition with national prejudices, however monstrous and absurd, had but 
too often led to an extension of the evil which it proposed to annihilat,. In 
legislating for the East, we sbould bear in mind that the people, with swhom 
we were anxious to share our own happy exemption from the traminels of ig- 
norance and prejudice, had, for unrecorded ages, been the slaves ofa custom 
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which it was now proposed to, snap asunder at one blow—a custom which, 
however abhorrent to our feelings, however justly revolting to our religion, 
was, he feared, too deeply interwoven with theirs, to be rashly severed from 
the kindred branch with which it had been hitherto nurtured. The habits of 
nations, and those habits, too, the uninterrupted growth of centuries, and 
springing from sentiments which, however erroneous, could hardly be termed 
vicious, could not, and, he might say, ought not, to be violently eradicated. 
Tie feeling which prompted a human being to prefer death to infamy, which 
urged the European to sacrifice his life in preference to his honour, and bade 
the Hindoo widow throw herself on the burning pile of her dead husband, 
was one which, however deplorable in its effects, was still, from its origin, 
entitled to a certain respect; it was a feeling which must be combated by 
reason, not by penal prohibitions ; and emanating, as it did, from a mis-di- 
rected greatness of soul, it demanded, at least, this concession. With respect 
to ourselves, it was known how futile were all enactments against a practice 
which, barbarous as it was, was deemed necessary to the conviction of out- 
raged honour. There was a feeling in the human breast paramount, in such 
cases, to any artificial restraints, and if, in indulging it, we even ventured to 
transgress the express commands of the Divine Author of our religion, how 
much less were we justified in our practice than those who might plead that 
their religion, if it did not enjoin, at least sanctioned, that which we com- 
plained of. With reference to a legislative interdiction of a custom which 
had prevailed for ages, it was his mature opinion that it would be calculated 
to increase the evil of self-immolation instead of correcting it. The prohibi- 
tion itself would be an instrument in the hands of the Brahmin priests to ex- 
cite the minds of those who might have a disposition to sacrifice, and we 
might be compelled to witness the committal of suicide in a variety of forms, 
in substitution for the sacrifice by Suttee. Ina political point of view, it 
might be made the instrument of misrepresentation of our views, as to the re- 
ligious propensities of the Natives, and might derange those great principles 
of improvement which were happily making such rapid advances by our cul- 
tivation of a closer intercourse with our Native fellow subjects, and by the 
means provided for the diffusion of education. Any person who could defend 
the practice of the Suttee on principle, was less than man, and could only be 
distinguished from the brute by the image which he bore to his Creator; but 
notwithstanding the abhorrence which must be felt for the practice, it was 
necessary to proceed cautiously, in endeavouring to effect its abolition. En- 
thusiasm should not be allowed to mislead the judgment, and the Court might 
be assured that time was necessary for the consummation of any considerable 
good. (Hear, hear.) 


Colonel Stannore thought that credit was due to the learned Proprietor 
(Mr. Poynder), for the motives which had induced him to bring this ques- 
tion forward, though he could not consider -it quite fair on his part to read 
fifty or sixty pages of Parliamentary papers, besides other documents of 
great length. The learned Gentleman had divided his argument into two 
branches—one went to prove the existence of the horrid practice of widow 
burning, and the other to point out the means of preventing it. The latter 
branch of the argument was the most important, and the real question which 
arose out of it was this, whether it was desirable to stop the practice by 
prohibitory measures, or, in other words, by force. The hon. and learned 
Proprietor had certainly painted the disgusting practice of Suttee in true 
and frightful colours; and he (Colonel Stanhope) believed with him, that 
very few of its victims approved of being burnt alive. Then, however, came 
the learned Gentleman’s remedy, namely, prohibitury measures or force. In 
support of that proposition he had quoted many high authorities,—Sir Wil- 
liam Jones, Lord Wellesley, and many eminent Civil Servants. But those 
who differed from the learned Proprietor had on their side an authority which 
outweighed all that had been adduced by him. (Hear, hear.) There was 
no maxim in politics better determined than this, that opinion could not be 
put down by force, and that it could be overcome only by the influence of 
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reason. (Cheers.) He therefore was of opinion, that the British Indian Go- 
vernment had acted most wisely in adopting the philosophical principle of 
permitting the most perfect aud unlimited religious freedom. (Hear.) Ex- 
perience had abundantly proved the wisdom and prudence of that course. If 
the Government were to resort to prohibitory measures, though they might 
not at first be attended with evil consequences, yet they would create such 
universal discontent in the minds of the Natives, that on the first pretext 
they would rise up against the British power. 

How had the different great legislators and conquerors of India succeeded 
in their attempts of that nature? Mahmoud had tried force, and failed to 
put down this abominable practice. Aurungzebe tried it also; but, on his 
death-bed, acknowledged his error to his son. Tippoo had failed in like 
manner. The Portuguese, although they establislred an inquisition at Goa 
almost for the purpose, had also tried the plan in vain. 

The Missionaries had not been able to do any good in India, nor did he 
think they ever would. He did not mean to speak disrespectfully of those 
individuals ; on the contrary, he thought the Missionaries were the most re- 
spectable men who went from this country. It was now about one hundred 
years ago since a Danish missionary, named Zindenberg, wrote from India 
in the following terms :—‘ Nothing can be effected here but by means of 
education and the press. Thank God for this hopeful benefaction.’ Those 
were the very words of the Missionary. The hon. Mover had talked of the 
influence of reason on the minds of the Hindeo ; but what possible influence 
could reason have upon them in their present unenlightened state? A remedy 
for the evil could be found only in education and a free press. The supersti- 
tions of different religions were not very unlike each other. When the Por- 
tuguese arrived at Calicut, they knelt down and worshipped the idols there, 
thinking they were the same as those they had left in their own country. 
Then as to monstrosities, he thought that the auto da fe of the Inquisition 
was worse than the Suttees of the Hindoos. (Hear, hear.) The hon. Direc- 
tor had truly said, that the practice originated in an exalted feeling of virtue 
in the minds of the women who sacrificed themselves. The vices of popery, 
the restoration of learning, and the establishment of a free press, had beat 
down the Christian superstitions in Europe, and he believed that the supersti- 
tions of the Hindoos would, when exposed to the influence of a free press, be 
succeeded by a purer system of faith, If, however, force should be resorted 
to for the purpose of abolishing Suttees, it would produce universal discon- 
tent in the minds of the Natives, who would, on the first occasion, rise up 
against us, and the result would be a renewal of those contentions which had 
already desolated the world. Under these circumstances he called on the 
hon. Mover, if he was under the influence of reason and not of passion, to 
withdraw his motion, ang support the amendment which he would now pro- 
pose. The gallant Proprietor then moved the following amendment :— 

¢ That in the opinion of this Court, though little has been done to reform 
the Hindovo superstition, or to convert the Natives to Christianity, the Go- 
vernment of British India has at all times acted upon the philosophical prin- 
ciples of unlimited toleration, and has thereby secured the good will of its 
subjects ; 

‘That the inhuman custom of burning Hindoo widows cannot be pre- 
vented by prohibitory edicts, id est, by force, without exciting the discontent 
of millions, and, soon or late, provoking religious wars, and ultimately in. 
creasing these frightful sacrifices ; and, 

‘That the only safe means of promoting among the Hindoos the pure 
worship of God, and of preventing the burning of widows, the crushing of 
victims at Juggernaut, and the drowning of sick persons in the Ganges, &c. 
&c., is to be found in virtuous education and free discussion, as practised 
under the administration of the Marquis of Hastings.” 

General THorNTON rose to second the amendment. He considered that a 
great part of the long speech made by the gentleman who brought the sub- 
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ject forward was quite unnecessary. The hon. Proprietor had occupied a 
very considerable portion of their time in endeavouring to convince them of 
the impropriety of Suttees. Could any Christian, could any person who was 
not a Hindoo, doubt it? (Hear.) ‘The question was, whether more mischief 
would not result from attempting to check the practice by sudden and violent 
than by gradual and moderate measures? It was said, that the practice 
formed no part of the Hindoo religion, but was merely a superstition con- 
nected with it. Experience however had always proved, that it was wore 
difficult to overcome prejudices which had ingrafted themselves upon reli- 
gion, than even to subvert religion itself. (Hear, hear.) Ue was as desir- 
ous as any man to see Suttees abolished, but to resort to force was, he 
thought, the worst possible mode of effecting that object. He really could 
not see the necessity of the moticn if no more were meant by it than met the 
eye, for the Court of Directors had already done every thing which it called 
upon them to do. (Hear, hear.) The motion certainly appeared to be very 
moderate ; but the speech which introduced it was not so. (Hear, hear.) 
Did the hon. Proprietor suppose that all the great men who had governed in 
India had not felt as strongly as he did on the subject? He (General Thorn- 
ton) was certainly disposed to give Lord Cornwallis, Lord Wellesley, an: 
Lord Hastings credit for possessing as much of the ‘ milk of human kindness’ 
as the hon. Proprietor. (Hear.) Yet these distinguished men had not stop- 
ped the practice of Suttees, because they were afraid of the dreadful conse- 
quences which would result from such an attempt. (Hear.) No doubt 
Lord Amherst was influenced by the same motives. It was his opinion, that 
if we were to prohibit Suttees, the Native troops would be highly offended, 
because such a proceeding was at variance with the professions which are 
constantly made in India. On these grounds he felt it his duty to second the 
amendment. 

The Cuairman begged to be allowed to offer a few observations, which 
might perhaps have the effect of shortening the discussion. If he were to look 


only to the words of the motion, he should say that it proposed nothing 
which had not already been done by the Court of Directors ; but when he 
contrasted with the motion the arguments with which the hon. and learned 
Proprietor had introduced it, he must say that light and darkness were not 
more different than were his proposition and the cause which he professed. 
(Hear.) If he were to understand any thing by the learned Proprietor’s 
speech, he must consider it as an argument to prove the necessity of putting 


down the practice of widow burning by force. It was necessary, therefore, 
to set the speech in opposition to the motion, and to argue against the latter 
only through the former. The learned Proprietor had quoted the opinions of 
es ey ‘who are favourable to the adoption of prohibitory measures ; but if 

e (the Chairman) were disposed to indulge himself, and to punish his hearers, 
he would find in the papers from which the learned Proprietor had read as 
many opinions the other way. (Hear.) The learned Gentleman had quoted 
only the opinions of those who coincided with his view of the question. 
Amongst the opinions on the other side were to be found those of the most 
eminent men who had beer connected with India. All the Governors-Genc- 
ral had been of opinion that any attempt to put down the practice by force 
would be inexpedient, and, toa certain degree, dangerous. (Hear.) If this 
were not the case, why did not the persons whose opinions the learned Gen- 
tleman had so often quoted, take some active measures to carry them into 
effect 2. The inference was evident—they knew it would be dangerous. 
The hon. Proprietor had referred to the opinions of Mr. Huddlestone in 
favour of the adoption of prohibitory measures ; but, although that individual 
was a member of Government for several years, he never attempted to ac! 
upon his opinion. He (the Chairman) must therefore withhold his belief, 
from the prudence of measures recommended by individuals who refused to 
take upon themselves the responsibility of enforcing them. The learned 
Proprietor had alluded to a difference of opinion in the Court of Directors on 
this subject. There had been only two Directors who at all approached the 
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view of the subject taken by the hon. Member, but those gentlemen were no 
longer members of the Court, and he was authorized to say that there was 
not now one person in the Direction who would recommend the adoption of 
the measures advocated in the speech of the learned Proprietor. (Hear.) 

In anticipating the objec:ions which would be made to his motion, the 
learned Proprietor had said he supposed he would be told that it was neces- 
sary to wail for the general introduction of Chvistianity into India. Anxious 
as he (the Chairman) was for the abolition ofthe practice of Suttees, he would 
be extremely sorry to postpone such a result till the period when Christianity 
should be generally in'roduced into India, which he considered far more dis- 
tant than the learned Proprietor seemed disposed to believe, The general 
introduction of Christianity ix India was, he thought, as hopeless a thing as 
possible. What then, he would be asked, was the remedy which he proposed 
for the evil? His answer was—the diffusion of knowledge and education. 
(Hear, hear.) To that object the Couri of Directors and the local Gentlemen 
of India had constantly directed their attention. He held in his hand an ac- 
count of a series of institutions which were esiablished in different parts of 
India, a!l of which had for their object the improvement of the moral con- 
duct of the Natives of India, and the difusion of knowledge. They were not 
only numerous as to exteat, but they showed an ardent desire in the Court of 
Directors and the Government abroad to promote those important objecis ; 
for the annual expense now incurred in their prosecution was four lacs of ru- 
pees. (Hear.) He trusted that the result would be the attainment, in due 
time, of the object which the learned Proprietor had in view, and for which 
he could aot be more anxious thau every member of the Court of Directors 
was. (Hear, hear.) We begged to state most explicitly that the Court of 
Directors, collectively and individually, were as anxious to see the practice 
of Suttees abolished as any set of men in this country could be. They dif- 
fered only as to the mode of proceeding; and he would maintain that the 
prudent and cautious manner in which the Court of Directors had acted, as 
might be seen in the instructions sent out by them and read on a former day, 
were most likely to accomplish the desired object. He wished, therefore, 
that the Court would come to the determination of leaving the measures ne- 
cessary towards effecting this object in the hands of the exeeutive body, 
pledging his honour, that there was no party or individual in that Court, who 
felt the propriety, or was more anxious for the success, of those measures, 
which might uitimately put a stop to a practice so barbarous, and so dis- 
graceful to any government, than he was. (Hear.) At the same time it 
should be recollected, that there was some difference between the acts of a 
government which encouraged, and those of one which only suffered an 
abuse. (Hear.) Tis could not be considered a question solely of 
humanity, as the hon. baronet (Sir Charles Forbes) had declared it to be. 
It was also a question of policy and safety. He did not think, if the practice 
were at once abolished, that it would produce an immediate and general in- 
surrection. But they might take a very useful lesson from what had hap- 
pened at Vellore. He was sure that the mutiny there had, in its origin, 
nothing to do with the dress of the Sepoys. But, when the descendants of 
Tippoo wished to raise an insurrection, the Mohammedans made use of the 
alteration in part of the Sepoy’s dress as a reason for inciting them to revolt. 
And, in the same way, if this practice were immediately abolished, though 
no insurrection might break out at the time, yet at the very first moment 
when any cause of discontent occurred, all the Brahmins would advert to 
this circumstance, for the purpose of exciting rebellion. On these grounds, 
therefore, and because he suspected from the speech of the learned Proprie- 
tor, that his ultimate object was very different from that stated in his 
motion, he was decidedly opposed to the latter. ‘The amendment which had 
been proposed stood in the way of one which he intended to have submitted 
tothe Court. He thought that his amendment would have had the effect of 
convincing the Court that it was the anxious desire of the Court of Directors 
to accomplish the object which all seemed to have in view. 
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Mr. S. Dixon said, perhaps the gallant Colonel would withdraw his 
amendment, and afford the hon, Chairman an opportunity of proposing his. 

Colonel L. Stanuore said, that he must hear it read first. 

The CyairMAn’s amendment was then read as follows :— 

‘ That whilst this Court deeply deplores the existence of Suttees, and other 
rites, involving the sacrifice of human life in India, it reposes the fullest con- 
fidence in the anxious disposition of the local Governments to give effect to 
the instructions of the Court of Directors, by adopting, from time to time, 
such measures as may be deemed necessary for effectually and safely accom- 
plishing the abolition of those practices. 

‘ That this Court firmly relies on the earnest solicitude of the Court of Di 
rectors to follow up so desirable an object, with a due regard to the feelings 
and prejudices of the Natives of India.’ 

Colonel Srannore thea said, that he would withdraw his amendment. 
With the permission of the Court, the amendment was withdrawn, and 


The CuarrMan proposed his. 

Mr. Weeping said ec would not vote for the motion if it did not leave a 
discretionary power in the hands of the Court of Directors, But as that was 
the case, he did not see how it could be objected io. ‘The custom which had 
been brought under the consideration of the Court was one more ‘ honoured 
in the breach than the observance.’ He thought that more vigorous measures 
than those hitherto adopted might be enforced for putting an end to the prac- 
tice, without danger to the interests of the Company. We had, in several 
other instances, iaterfered with the religious prejudices of the Hindoos with- 
out producing any evil consequences. 

Mr. R. Jackson said, that the reception which the learned Proprietor’s 
motion had experienced, proved how liitle weight any proposition, however 
useful. which came from the outside of the bar, carried with it. Although 
the legislature had inyested the Court of Proprictors with deliberative func- 
tions, nothing ever originated there which was not met with the common- 
place phrase of ‘ Leave it to the executive.’ (Hear.) The present subject 
had been left to the executive for thirty years, and they had done nothing with 
it. The course which he intended to take upon the present eccasion, was 
bolder than that of mere expediency, namely, that, by the British law, the 
practice of suicide was prohibited in any place under the British dominion, 
This doctrine was laid down by Blackstone... He contended, therefore, that 
it was the duty of the Government of British India, either to give up its do- 
minion there, or to attempt to put an end to the practice at ali risks. 

The learned Gentleman then proceeded to say, that he would be able to 
show that this practice could be put down without any territorial risk—with- 
out any injury in that quarter © here he knew the Company was most sen- 
sitive, —he meant the amount of their reveaue. But before he went to this 
he would contend that, should the abolition of the practice be attended 
with insurrection and rebellion, they were bound to run the risk ; for no con- 
siderations of territorial dominion, or pecuniary advantage, could justify them 
in tolerating a practice so repugnant to the laws of nature. They were, he 
maintained, bound rather to abanden their dominion over that part of their 
Eastern possessions, where this barbarous practice exisied, (and that, by the 
way, was no great extent of country,) thon to continue to hold it on terms 
which would make them accessories to multiplied murders. 

It was now more than forty years ago since the attention of the Court was 
first called to this practice by some of their servants in India, and it was but 
justice to those servants to say, that they appeared to view it with the horror 
it deserved. Since then no steps had been taken to put an end to it, except 
the regulations of Lord Wellesley, if the instructioas seat out from the 
Court of Directors, a few years ago, could be so called. The learned Gen 
tleman here read several extracts from the questious put to the Pundits, as to 
the circumstances uader which it was not considered lawful for a woman to 
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burn herself on the death of her husband. These circumstances were declar- 
ed to be non-age, pregnancy, and having ivfant children, for which a suffi- 
cient provision could be guaranteed in case of her death. Those Pundits also 
declared that the act of Suttee must be entirely voluntary ; that the use of 
force was in every case strictly prohibited, and that a woman, even after she 
had touched the flames, might relinquish the intention of burning, and (after 
performing a certain penance) might be restored to her friends without dis- 
grace. These were the doctrines of the Shaster, as expounded by the Pundits, 
and on these the regulations issued by Lord Wellesley ia council (prohibit- 
ing Suttee, if contrary to the rules there laid down) were founded. Now, if 
the papers laid before the Court were true, and there was no reason to doubt 
them, it would appear that a vast proportion of the sacrifices of women, which 
had taken place of late years in Bengal, were in violation of the laws of the 
Shaster, and of the decrees of the Indian Government, founded on them. 


If those sacrifices were consistent with the Hindoo laws, and with the laws 
of the Company, let them remain, but if they were decidedly opposed to both, 
what danger could they fear from putting them down? It was, he thought, 
not a little singular that during the forty years in which those sacrifices were 
known to the Company, they had not, on any occasion, thought proper to 
consult their own law officers, or the law officers of the Crown as to their 
legality—whether, consistently with the laws of the realm, they would be 
justified in tolerating them? He was willing to admit that it would be 
prudent to interfere with the religious prejudices of the Natives as little as 
possible, save by the diffusion of education and knowledge ; but that principle 
of forbearance should not be maintained to extend to the toleration of murders. 
It was believed by the Hindoos that a woman who burnt herself with the 
body of her husband should dwell with him in heaven for three millions and 
a half of years, that was a year for each hair on his body, which were 
believed to amount to that number. This was the promise of the Shaster, 
but then it was stated by the great Menu, before whom the Shaster was as 
nothing—who was looked upon as the Moses of the Hindoos, and whose 
words were considered as the words of Heaven itself—that to secure eternal 
happiness a woman had only to live a pure and chaste life after her husband’s 
death, and that when she died she would go immediately to Heaven, not 
merely for three millions and a half of years, as in the case of burning, but 
for ever. If this doctrine were carefully disseminated amongst the people, 
it would be thought to have the effect of very much diminishing the barbarous 
custom of Suttee. The learned Gentleman then went on to show that out of 
the 3617 Suttees which took place between the years 1815 and 1823, 2619 
were in the vicinity of Calcutta; a circumstance which showed the great 
negligence of the police in that district. In this respect, he thought much 
remissness was shown by the local government, in allowing the native police 
to superintend those sacrifices. ‘This police, than which a more corrupt body 
did not exist on earth, connived at the most flagrant violations of the law, 
and hence it was that so many Suttees were allowed in cases where they 
were directly forbidden by the Shaster. 

It had been said, that most or all of those were voluntary; but what consent, 
he asked, could be given by infants of the tender ages of twelve, of eleven, 
of nine and eight years—for many of the unfortunate victims did not exceed 
those ages—what consent, he asked, could they give to the endurance of the 
dreadful torture of being burnt to death? The faet was, most of them were 
induced by the persuasions of interested friends (who first stupified them 
with powerful drugs) to assent to the sacrifice ; but when they saw and felt 
the flames they were not allowed to retract, but were sometimes dragged to 
the fire and cast in, and afterwards, when they endeavoured to escape, logs 
of wood were thrown upon them, and other violent means used to keep them 
in the burning pile until death put an end to their torture. Here the learned 
Gentleman read some cases from the papers before the Court, in which force 
had been used of the worst kind towards young creatures from whom a con- 
sent to perform Suitee had, iu ihe first instance, been extorted. He particu- 
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larly dwelt on the case of a young woman of fourteen years old, who had 
been several times throwh into the flames by her uncle, and who, in her final 
attempt to escape, was knocked on the head by the sword of the attending 
officer. (This was one of the cases read by Mr. Poynder.) There were, he 
observed, several other cases not less atrocious, mentioned in the papers be- 
fore the Court. Now, he thought that any man who believed these, was 
bound in his conscience, before God, to use every means in his power to put 
an end to a system of such barbarity. he learned Gentleman—after remark - 
ing on the fact that the interested views of relations who gained by the death 
of the unfortunate woman, und the avarice of the Brahmins, who on every occa- 
sion received a large fee, were the chief causes of most of those murderous 
practices—proceeded to contend that they could be abolished without risk of 
rebellion or insurrection of any kind. In support of his argument he quoted 
the opinion of Mr. Harrington and others. ‘The practice, he added, was by 
no means general throughout India, for out of 250,000 who yearly became wi- 
dows, in a population exceeding 60 millions, not above 600 performed Suttee. 
It was idle then to suppose that the superstition had, in this respect, got so 
great ahold of the minds of the Natives, as that an abolition of the custom 
would cause insurrection. After what had happened at Barrackpore it was 
pretty evident that there was no fear of an insurrection from the troops on 
the ground of this custom. Besides, a Suttee by the wife of a Sepoy was 
unknown. The Sepoys were devotedly attached to their wives and chil- 
dren, and could not be expected to be displeased at the adoption of a measure 
which had their protection and preservation for its object. 

The learned Gentleman, after recapitulating his principal arguments, ob- 
served, that the motion only called on the Directors to hasten that which they 
themselves admitted to be necessary. It called on them to take such active 
measures for the abolition of the practice, consulting inevery way they should 
do the religious feelings of the Natives. In conclusion, he implored them, as 
sovereigns of India, as men and as Christians, to lend their aid in putting an 
end to a custom, the continuance of which would reflect so much disgrace on 
their government and character. It was for their own interests to do so, for, 
if they did not take immediate steps, the matter could not be allowed to rest, 
but would be taken up in another place, where its discussion might militate 
against their interests in other respects. If then they had no other object in 
view then their own advantage as a Company, (but he hoped they would act 
in this case from purer motives,) they were bound to do every thing in their 

ower for the abolition of this infamous and most abominable practice. (Hear, 
ar, hear.) 

Captain Maxriecp said, that he would not trespass long on the attention of 
the Court. He begged, however, to say a few words in answer to the uncalled 
for attack made on such of the members as happened to differ in opinion from 
the learned Mover. Those who did not concur-with him (the mover) in think- 
ing that the practice of Suttee ought to be abolished by some means, forcible 
or otherwise, were, forsooth, to be declared guilty of murder. Now he 
thought the practice ought not to be interfered with, and he was not more a mur- 
derer than either of the learned Gentlemen who had addressed the Court. But 
what, he asked, was all this declamation about? If the thing were as prac- 
ticable as they represented, why not show how it might be accomplished ? 
They all knew that the practice existed, and there was not one who wished to 
perpetuate it; but the question was, how could it be effected? One remark 
of the learned Gentleman (Mr. R. Jackson) deserved notice. The learned 
Gentleman had said that the custom of Suitee was not general, and had not 
taken any great hold on the minds of the Natives. To this assertion he (Cap- 
tain Maxfield) must object. Ona people so weak, so ignorant, as the Hindoos, 
the promise held out by the Shaster must have a powerful influence. ‘The 
certainty of a wife enjoying the society of her husband in heaven for three 
millions and a half of years, if she burned herself with his body, was calcu- 
lated to have a strong effect on persons so ardent and enthusiastic in their 
religious feelings as the Natives of India, and particularly the females. ‘Three 
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million and a half of years of happiness in heaven were insured to the Suttee, 
and neither the Shaster nor Menu pointed out any other means by which 
that might be obtained. He verily believed that if the same doctrine could 
be inculcated in England, and that it should obtain, there would be found 
very many of both sexes ready to make the sacrifice in order to insure the 
reward. (Hear,hear.) It was quite idle to say that it had nota strong hold 
upon the people’s minds. It had, and like many other superstitions, the more 
absurd it was, the more firmly did the Natives adhere to it, 

Allusion had been made to Colonel Walker’s influence in putting a stop to 
infanticide in his district. What was said upon that subject was quite correct ; 
but the conclusion drawn from it was erroneous. Colonel Walker could 
effect what not ten men in the Company's service could do. All who had 
been in Guzzerat could tell how much and how deservedly he was beloved 
by the people there ; but it was hopeless to think that the rest of our public 
servants in India could act as Colonel Walker had done. The Company 
must use the tools as they found them, though they might not be tempered 
alike. Under all the circumstances of the case, he would support the amend- 
ment; and he could not but express his regret that the feelings of the Court 
had been worked upon in the way they had on this occasion. It was too bad 
to hear hon. Proprietors accused of being murderers, and participis criminis 
in those horrid sacrifices which they had no means of preventing. He had 
before said that he concurred in the amendment. He would not sanction the 
use of force in the abolition of this practice ; but he thought that much might 
be done by a more strict attention to the regulations-already in force in India. 
Those regulations had been very much relaxed in consequence of being en- 
trusted to persons whose connivance at their violation might be purchased by 
a few rupees. He himself had seen cases where a few rupees were sufficient 
to purchase the consent of a local Native officer to what he knew was a direct 
breach of the Company’s regulations with respect to Suttees. 


It might’then be asked, were there no means by which a stop could be put 
to this practice? He thought there were ; and that it might be gradually 
abolished without any violent interference with the religious prejudices of 
the people. He would suggest, that a woman applying to burn herself with 
the body of her husband, should be obliged to wait three months ; and that 
in all cases the applications for such license should be made in person. This, 
he had no doubt, would, in a vast majority of cases, be an effectual preven- 
tive, as it would afford time for reflection. He would also have some means 
adopted for disseminating the doctrines of the Shaster, with respect to the 
use offorce. By the Shaster, all force was strictly forbidden in the perform- 
ance of Suttee. But from the motives of interested parties, this doctrine was 
not fully explained to the people. Ifit were sufficiently known, he was sure 
that women would never consent. For in almost every case of Suttee, they 
had seen that absolute force was required to keep the Suttee within the burn- 
ing pile from the first moment the flames reached her body. Feeling con- 
vinced that all these means would be resorted to in the exercise of the discre- 
tion vested in the Court of Directors by the amendment, he would vote for 
that in preference to the original motion. 


Mr. Trant, after admitting the strongest wish that something might be 
adopted to abolish this custom, concurred on the whole with the view taken 
of the subject in the evidence of Mr. Harrington, who stated, though he felt 
anxious in common with many others to put an end to the practice, yet there 
were difficulties in the way which could not be immediately gotover. The only 
means by which these difficulties could be effectually removed, would bea 
gradual improvement amongst the people, by the dissemination of moral in- 
struction. On this subject, he was glad to find that much had lately been 
done. Forty schools, he perceived. had been opened for the instruetion of 
Hindoo youth; and one of those schools, for the instruction of females, was 
superintended by a Hindoo mistress. He thought the best way would be to 
leave it to the discretion of their executive ; and considering what was now 
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going on in India, he would be ashamed if he withheld his confidence from 
them on this point. 

In a recent number of the Quarterly Review, it was stated, on the authority 
of Colonel Phipps, that much of the cruelty practised in the worship of Jug- 
gernaut, had been recently abandoned. The abominable and disgusting sacri- 
fices hitherto attending that worship, were to a great extent given up, and, 
in other respects, a gradual improvement was perceptible in the habits of the 
people, as connected with the severities of their worship. The Court would 
exercise its power to much better effect in giving encouragment to this 
gradual improvement; but as that was going on, it would be extremely dan- 
gerous to pursue any course which might come into violent collision with the 
religious prejudices of the Natives. (Hear, hear.) 

General Sir Joun Doyte said, that after many lengthened addresses which 
they had heard on this question, he was sure the Court would listen to him 
with some pleasure, as all he had to state was, that he had intended to ad- 
dress them ; but on consideration, he thought they had already heard quite 
enough, and he, therefore, would not add one word one way or the other. 
(Hear, hear.) 

The CnairMan observed, that nothing could have induced him to meet the 
original motion with an amendment, but the language used in support of the 
motion. That language led him to believe that something more was inteaded 
than the motion itself expressed. This he thought clear from the language 
of the hon. Mover himself, and also from the speech ef the hon, Proprietor, 
(Mr. R. Jackson.) 

Doctor Gincurist said, he was disposed to pursue a middle course in this 
affair. He would contend that, as an abstract proposition, no man could 
contend that suicide onght to be allowed. And he thought there was a way 
by which Suttees might be prevented, without risk or danger to the Company’s 
interest. That plan he had pointed out to the then Governor-Ggneral forty 
years ago. His plan was, that any Hindoo in any way connected with 
Suttee, not merely as instrumental to the burning, but any relation or con- 
nexion of a woman who had burned herself, should be declared for ever in- 
capable of holding any place of office, authority, or emolument in the Com- 
pany’s Service. The laws of humanity required that something should be 
done upon the subject, and the only question was, what that something 
should be. One reason why he would support the original motion was, that 
he saw all the Directors unanimous the other way. (Hear, and laughter.) 
He did not wish, by the original motion, to attempt to Christianize the peo- 
ple of India. That attempt would at present be hopeless. Religion and 
education would doubtless have a powerful effect in time; but meanwhile 
some such measure, as he had recommended, should be adopted. The mea- 
sure would, however, be attended with some difficulty. Hon. Proprietors 
were not perhaps aware, that relationship with a Suttee gave a certain rank 
in India in the estimation of the Natives. The son of a woman who had per- 
formed Suttee, ranked as a knight. If he could boast that his sister also had 
burned herself, he would be considered as a baronet. If he had ether rela- 
tions who had also sacrificed themselves, he would rank as a baron, and so 
on up to the dignity of a king, according to the number of females in his 
family who had performed Suttee. This it was which gave the custom so 
fast a hold on the prejudices of the Natives. (Cries of question.) They 
might if they pleased cry question, but he would take care that the right of 
every Proprietor to address that Court should not be sacrificed in his person. 
He would not, however, trespass much longer on their patience. 

While he was in India he had never gone to see a woman roasted, but he 
knew that many such sacrifices had been performed in the immediate vicinity 
of Calcutta ; and several of these in violation of the orders of Government, 
and even of the rules of the Shaster. How could that happen unless the rich 
Hindoos had bribed the Native officers to connive at such proceedings, what 
reliance, he asked, could be placed in the Brahmins to put a stop to this? 
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They, who gloried in the number of their relations who had performed Suttee. 
The priests were the general authors of these wicked ceremonies ; and, as they 
had an immediate interest in the practice, it was idle to hope for any aboli- 
tion of it through them. An honourable Proprietor had talked of the danger 
to the Company’s interests from the immediate abolition of the practiee. He 
apprehended no such danger. There did not exist so strong a feeling among 
the Hindoos, on matters of religion, as was supposed, as would appear from 
an occurrence which had happened to himself. When travelling in India, on 
one occasion, the Moonshees, who attended him, were very muchanuoyed by 
a Brahminee bull. These bulls were allowed to have free scope, and their 
trespasses were without remedy, as the animals were accounted sacred. His 
Moonshees, however, caught one of these bulls, cut his throat, and afterwards 
ate him. He (Dr. Gilchrist) was afraid that his own throat, and those of his 
companions, would be cut in return ; no such thing had, however, happened, 
and nothing more was uttered upon the occasion than an expression of regret 
at the bull’s death. The apprehensions, therefore, of danger to the Com- 
pany’s interest, were groundless. It was idle to talk of danger from the Na- 
tive troops, who were said to be adverse to the abolition of Suttee. These 
troops were chiefly Musulmans, who cared nothing about the practice. 

A Proprietor said that, as the Court of Directors were disposed tu adopt 
all expedient measures for the abolition of the practice, he was willing to 
leave it altogether in their hands. 

Sir Joun Dov te said that the Chairman agreed with the motion which had 
heen made, and only differed wiih the speech by which it had been introduced. 
There was, therefore, not much which stood in the way of their being unani- 
mous; and, he need hardly say, how important it was that the Court should 
appear united on the present occasion. The withdrawal of the amendment 
would reconcile all parties, aud produce what was so desirable—an unani- 
mous vote of the Court. (Hear, hear.) 

Mr. Wicram did not mean to impute improper motives to any hon. Pro- 
prietors ; he must, however, express his regret that such a discussion had 
taken place, as it would rather tend to frustrate the object which all parties 
had in view. It was his convictiva that, whatever might be the words of the 
motion, the object of the speech was the employmeut of force for the suppres- 
sion of the practice of Suttee. But, as longas he had a seat within that bar, 
he would not consent to any measure which would risk the safety of the Com- 
pany’s power in India, An assent to any motion, however innocent, which 
had followed such a speech as that of the learned Mover, would be construed 
into an approval of the principles which that speech contained. With every 
respect for the Court of Proprietors, he thought it would be going from their 
province to dictate the peculiar measures which their executive ought to adopt 
on this occasion. The legislature had placed the executive power in the 
hands of the Board of Control aud iu the Directors. The Proprietors had 
the right to choose their own Directors, but a dictation of particular measures 
was out of their province. The original motion contained the word ‘ pre- 
vention,’ and, on that ground, he would object to it; and, though he stood 
alone, weuld take the sense of the Court upon it. 

Mr. Twinine thought the discussion would produce a good effect. Many. 
thanks were due to the learned Mover, who had given so much information 
on the subject. Much, however, as he (Mr. Twining) approved of the gene- 
ral principle of the original resolution, he should support the amendment, as 
the Directors were unanimous in their support of it, and as they possessed 
the means of attaining that which was the common object of all parties. 


Mr. J. Martin said, that before the question was brought forward in that 
Court, it had been the effect of active measures by various religious sects 
throughout the country. If the original motion were rejected, it would excite 
very general dissatisfaction out of that Court; and he could say, that if that 
Court did not take active measures for the suppression, the public would act 
for themselves, and take it up in another place, without consulting the objects 
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which the Company may have in view. He trusted that the insertion of the 
word ‘ prevention ’ in the original motion, would not induce the hon. Chair- 
man to oppose a resolution in the principle of which he clearly concurred. 

The CuairMANn said, that if the hon. Mover or Seconder of the original 
motion would declare that it was not their intention to instruct the Directors 
to apply to the Legislature, in any way sanctioning the use of force, he would 
withdraw the amendment. 

Mr. Poynper said, that his motion left it entirely to the Directors to use 
their own time and discretion. He thought it unexceptionable, and could not, 
therefore, retract any thing. 

The CuairMan said, that was not what he wanted, but that the gentlemen 
should expressly say, whether it was their wish that this practice should be 
put down by force. He must add, that were it not for the sting of the speeches 
delivered in support of the original motion, he would have felt it his duty to 
support it. 

Mr. Poynper said, if he alluded at all to the use of force, it was as toa 
remote remedy contingent upon the failure of all other means. He did not 
recommend force at present, but it was too much to ask him to pledge himself 
not to urge that poiat in future. 

Mr. R. Jackson said, that he had only wished that the practice might be 
abolished. He did not say that this might not be done by gentler means, but 
he wished at all events to see it done. 

The CuarrMan said, that as the hon. Proprietor had declined making the 
admission which he requested, he felt it his duty to press the amendment. 

The motion and amendment were then read, and the question put from the 
Chair; when 

Sir Cuarwes Forszes rose, and said, that he had waited to the last moment 
to see if any other person would accept the challenge thrown out by the hon. 
Director, and answer his remarks about the power of the Court of Proprietors. 
Now he (Sir C. Forbes) thought that the Court of Proprietors had a right to 
call the attention of their executive body (the Directors) to any particular 
measure they thought proper, and instruct them on the subject. If the Pro- 
prietors gave instructions on any particuler measure, would the Directors dare 
to refuse them their attention? If they did, the Proprietors might visit any 
Director with a vote of censure, of which the immediate effect would be his 
removal from the Direction. Were the Proprietors to be the mere puppets 
of the Directors? He was as much disposed as any person to put proper con- 
fidence in the Directors; but he would not allow any one of them to put 
such a construction on the laws affecting the rights of the Proprietors as that 
which had been put on it by the hon. Direcior, (Mr. Wigram.) 

Mr. Pattison said, that the question had been taken up as ifit had been a 
declaration of the Directors agaiust the principle of the motion. It was no 
such thing. The proposition of the hon. Chairman was one of conciliation, and 
had been rendered necessary by principles laid down in the speech which were 
not found in the motion. ‘The hon. Chairman had made a proposition which 
ought not to be rejected. All he had asked was, that the two Proprietors 
should state that they did not intend to recommend the use of force. If they 
did so intend, that was a strong reason why the Court should not agree to 
the motion ; and if they did not intend it, they could have no objection to 
say so. 

Mr. Wicram explained. The hon. Baronet (Sir C. Forbes) had misun- 
derstood him, and fallen into an error himself in saying that the Court of 
Proprietors had a right to dictate to the Directors. Now he (Mr. Wigram) 
would state that the Legislature had placed the Government of India in the 
Directors and the Board of Control. The Court of Proprietors might make 
a recommendation to the Court of Directors, but the latter were not bound 
to adopt it. 
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The question was now about to be put; when Mr. Poynper claimed his 
right of reply. 

After some discussion, Mr. R. Jackson read the motion ; and said, that it 
did not in any way recommend the use of force. 

The Cuarrman again called for the assurance that it was not intended to 
recommend the use of force, 

Sir J. Sewe xt said, that the Directors would be participators in the crime 
of murder, if they did not take the means of preventing it. They were the 
Governors of India, and he must say that they were a very bad specimen of 
governorship. They tried to throw the responsibility from themselves by 
saying, that these acts were the voluntary acts of the parties, and that they 
could not prevent them. It was inthis way that Pilate wished to wash his 
hands from innocent blood, the shedding of which he had the power to prevent. 

The Cxuairman here repeated his proposition. And after a few words 
from Mr. Poynder, 

The Cuatrman said, that he would withdraw his amendment, in the under- 
standing that there was to be no recommendation of force till the Court had 
time to send out instructions. (Cheers.) He must add, that if a Court of 
Proprietors unanimously recommended the use of force. he would rather re- 
sign his situation than comply ; because such recommendation would be most 
injurious to the interests of the Company. 

Mr. CampBELt (a Director) said, that he had been twenty years in India, 
and he was convinced that any attempt to put dowr Suttee by force, would 
not only be abortive, but extremely dangerous. 

The original motion was then put and carried by a large majority, the 
amendment having been withdrawn. 

After some conversation between the Chairman and several members of the 
Court, it was agreed to adjourn to Friday the 30th instant. 


Friday, March 30, 1827. 
Votre or THanks To Mr. MArsoripanks. 


The Minutes of the last Court having been read, 

The CuatrRMAN informed the Court that it had met this day, by adjournment 
from last Wednesday. The first motion which stood on the list, was, ‘ That 
the thanks of this Court be given to the late Chairman, Mr. Marjoribanks, for 
the obedient and gracious manner in which he communicated information in 
answering questions put to him by the Proprietors of this Court, and for the 
satisfactory manner in which he conducted himself to the Court during the 
time he filled the Chair.’ 

General Tuornton wished, previous to entering upon the motion, to put 
two questions to the Chairman, as he should be guided in his arguments by 
the answers which might be given tothem. The first question was, whether 
the Company was put to any expense when a ballot was demanded, and in the 
next place, whether any expense was incurred by nine Proprietors calling a 
special meeting ? 

Mr. WEEDING objected to the question being put. It had been decided, 
that no questions should be asked previous to the discussion of the question 
before the Court. 

The CuairRMAN thought the questions were unconnected with the motion 
before the Court. He had not, however, any means of arriving at the infor- 
mation asked than any other Proprietor possessed, and he had not looked into 
the expenses attending either a ballot or a special court. 
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General THorntTOoN began by explaining the reason of the extraordinary 
delay which had taken place in bringing the present question before the 
Court. He knew he could have called a Court whenever he pleased, by 
getting nine gentlemen to sign a requisition, but he also knew the excuses 
which were made by gentlemen who did not wish to put their names to 
requisitions, for fear of encountering the frowns of the Directors. It was on 
that account he had not called a Special Court of Proprieters. But he had 
observed, that when two Proprietors had sent a letter to the Directors to have 
a general Court made special, the Directors had done so. He had, therefore, 
and his hoa. Friend next him, (Captain Maxfield,) signed a similar requisi- 
tion, at the same time inquiring whether it was sufficient. ‘To which it was 
replied, that it was quite sufficient. He was greatly surprised afterwards to 
receive a letter from the Secretary of the Company, stating that the Directors 
did not think it was necessary to cali a special meeting, as it was competent 
for hm to bring forward the motion at a General Quarterly Cowt. With 
respect to the question before the Court, he must say that it was with great 
sorrow he had witnessed the disovedient manner of former Chairmen towards 
the Court. He understood, but he did not know how true it might be, that in 
consequence of the uncourteous behaviour of one hon, Chairman, in refusing 
to answer a simple question, the Company had been put to the expense of 
£15,000. Mr. Maijoribanks had, on the other hand, always been very ready 
to give every information in his power to the Proprietors. He intended to 
show the present Chairman the great convenience which attended good and 
obedient conduct in the Chair. In the time of Mr. Marjoribanks, the Court 
went away quite satisfied with the Chair, which was not the case on former 
occasions. If Proprietors wished to put a question now to the Chair, they 
must wait till the conclusion of business, which might continue till seveu 
o'clock. If they waited till that time, the Court was then in such a state of 
confusion, that it was by no means a proper time to put a question, or to 
receive information, which was intended for the benefit of all the Proprietors. 
He had once waited ti!l the conclusion of business, and when he was about to 
put a question to the Court, he was informed that it had adjourned. He pro- 
tested against such conduct as this. With respect to asking questions, the 
Court ought to be put on the same footing as the House of Commons, where 
questions might be put at any time, excepting when they broke into a devate. 
The reason he had put the two questions to the Chair, previous to this di-- 
cussion, was, in order to know how to act with respect to signing requisilions, 
if any expense attended them: and he knew it was the intention of an hon. 
Proprietor, if some satisfactory information should not take place, to bring 
forward a motion on the conduct of the Chairman in not giving information 
on matters of form. He made the present motion from gratitude, due to the 
conduct of Mr. Marjoribanks, and from a wish to set him up as an exampie to 
other Chairmen. He remembered that his learned friend (Dr. Gilchrist) had 
once put a very extraordinary question to Mr. Marjoribanks respecting fire- 
arms. He confessed he was afiaid some very serious accident had occurred. 
The question was, whether fire-arms sent to India were first proved; to 
which the Chairman very graciously returned av answer. His learned Friend 
asked that question, not because he had any suspicion that the fire-arms were 
not proved, but to show, if so much pains were taken with the instrumentum 
mutum, how much more necessary it was to pay attention to the instru- 
mentum vocale. 

The hon. Proprietor then concluded by moving the vote of thanks to Mr. 


Marjoribanks. 

Dr. Gilchrist rose with great pleasure to second the motion of his gallant 
friend. He remembered when he was an humble functionary of that Court, 
he had met with ireatment from Mr. Marjoribanks which was certainly not 
proper ; but time had made him not ouly forgive, but also forget it. Charity 
covered a multitude of sins, and Mr. Marjoribanks was the first man to take 
up the cause of a man who had been sent over to starve in this country, he 
meant Mr. Arnot. There were two dark spots on the escutcheon of this 
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country. Oue had been obliterated, but the other, connected with Mr. Buck- 
ingham’s case, still remained to be effaced. With respect to Mr. Marjoribanks 
he had every reason to be satisfied with the indulgent manner in which that 
gentleman answered every question that was put to him, even the one on the 
subject of the fire-arms. He should not soon forget his kind conduct in the 
Chair. He neverrefused to answer a question because it wasinformal. That 
was an innovation which had commenced with the present Chairman. He 
should now quote a passage from Shakspeare, as it had a reference to the 
matter before the Court, and would encourage men to stand up for their 
rights, and not to bow to the edicts of any person : 


** For who would bear the whips and scorns of time, 
The oppressor’s wrong, the proud man’s contumely, 
The pangs of despis’d worth, the law’s delay, 

The insolence of office, and the spurns 

That patient merit of the unworthy takes?”’ 


He would bear it, because he despised it. With respect to himself as an 
individual, he stood up before the hon. Chairman, and would tell him that he 
had not been courteous to him or to the gentlemen on this side of the bar, 
He had called them a set of Requisitionists. He might as well have called 
them a pack or a crew. That was not civil language. (Order!) With 
respect to himself, he had even been stigmatized in one of the Resolutions of 
the hon. Chairman as a madman. He had been called an Enthusiast, which 
term, according to Dr. Johnson’s interpretation, meant a madman. How- 
ever, that was nothing new to him; he had been called a madman ever since 
he could remember. (A laugh.) He had also been stigmatized as a jobber. 
Now, if there was any man in this world less a jobber than himself, he would 
be glad to see ihat person, This libel upon him had been re-echoed in a letter 
from India, namely, that Mr. Hume was to make a job for him, and that ke 
was so despicable asto accept it. It had arisen from a mistake of Mr. Hume 
and a misrepresentation of the Chairman. 

The Deputy CuairMan rose to order. The Court was not now discussing 
the merits of the present Chairman, and he begged the learned Proprietor to 
confine himself to the merits of the late Chairman. 

Dr. Gitcurist said that all merit was comparative. 

The CuarrMan entreated the Court to indulge the learned Proprietor in 
discussing the demerits of the present Chairman on a motion relative to the 
merits of the late Chairman. It was impossible for that Proprietor to pro- 
duce in his mind any feeling of resentment : he should treat his observations 
only with the pity and contempt which they deserved. (lear, hear.) 

Dr. Gitcurist begged to return the compliment. (Order.) If the Chair- 
man gave a Rowland he would give an Oliver. He thought that there was 
too much submission shown on this side of the bar. On one occasion the 
Proprietors had been called mere ciphers. 

Mr. Wigram rose to order. He thought that it was not proper to make 
any allusion to a former occasion. 

Mr. Pattison thought that if the motion were suffered to pass, it would 
give a vote of censure to every other Chairman with the exception of Mr. 
Marjoribanks. The hon. Director was proceeding, whea 

Mr. Wieram called his hon. Friend to order, as he was discussing the 
merits of the motion. 

Mr. Parrison stated that he would go on with his point. 

Colonel STANHOPE rose to order. 

Mr. Patrison would not stop, because he was speaking upon a general 
point. (Loud cries of * Chair.’) 

The CuarrMan thought the hon. Director out of order. 

Dr. Gitcnrist would merely advert to one expression which had been 
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used, namely, that the present motion was a vote of censure to all other 
Chairmen. He could only say that possibly he might move a vote of cen- 
sure, but if he did, he should move for it openly and without hesitation: In 
the case of Lord Amherst— 

The Deputy Cuairman rose to order. The Court was not discussing the 
case of Lord Amherst. 

Dr. Gitcneist said he should support his gallant Friend in his motion, be- 
cause Mr. Marjoribanks never put down a Proprietor when he asked a 
reasonable question. 

Captain Maxrierp thought it right to state, that he did not take the ex- 
pression ‘ Ciphers,’ to which his learned Friend had alluded, in the same 
light as he did. With respect to Mr. Marjoribanks, he expressed great sa- 
tisfaction at his conduct; but he was not disposed to enter into any unfa- 
vourable comparison. 

Mr. Weevinea thought the present motion a most extraordinary one. He 
was not quite satisfied with the reasons given for the delay which had taken 
place in bringing the question before the Court. He objected to the invidious 
comparison which had been made between the present and the late Chair- 
man; and he did not know of any superiority which that gentleman enjoyed 
over the other Chairmen of that Court, and he thought he would scorn to re- 
ceive thanks at the expense of his colleagues. He though! it was a frivolous 
proposition, and he should move the previous question, which was seconded. 

Colonel Stanuope stated, that the delay was not the fault of his hon. 
Friend, but of the persons in power not attending to his requisition. He 
certainly did not approve of any invidious remarks that had been made; 
though at the same time there had been a good deal of sparring going on for 
some time between the learned Proprietor and the hon. Chairman, and he 
thought he had acted towards that Proprietor with a great deal of sharpness. 
With respect to Mr. Marjoribanks, he agreed in all the praise which had been 
passed on him. That gentlemen had, however, on one occasion given him a 
very unbecoming answer to a question he had asked. He had received a 
letter signed by 24 Directors calling upon him to vote for particular persons 
mentioned in the letter. He wanted to know whether that letter had been 
sent round by authority, and Mr. Marjoribanks told him that if he did not 
like the letter, he might put it in the fire. He thought the present Chairman 
had too much sense to make such an answer. 

Dr. Gitcurist thought it was the present Chairman who had made that 
answer. (No, no, from the Chairman.) 

The CuHarrMan, as he had been accused of introducing new rules, wished 
to say a few words upon the subject. If when a question was put to him, 
and the subject was to drop upon his giving an answer to it, he should be 
most willing at all times to answer any question; but when he saw that a 
debate generally arose upon such answer, he thought he was only discharging 
his duty and supporting the dignity of the Court in putting an end to such a 
practice. With respect to the expense of holding a special Court, he believed 
it was one only of time, and not of money. With respect to the conduct of 
the Court in not giving notice of the gallant General’s motion, the gallant 
Proprietor said, that if a notice had been given on the requisition of nine Pro- 
prietors, it would have been incumbent on the Court of Directors to have 
called a special Meeting, and he was treated with all respect in being reminded 
that any single Proprietor could, if he pleased, bring forward a motion ata 
General Quarterly Court. He was quite satisfied of being supported by the 
great body of Proprietors, and he was perfecily indifferent to the opinion of 
this or that Proprietor, who chose to make an invidious comparison between 
his conduct and that of Mr. Marjoribanks. 

Mr. Ganacan thought that if a simple question were put and the matter 
were to drop there, no Director would have any objection to answer such 


question. With respect to the present motion, he thought it was as absurd 
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and ludicrous, as if a vote of thanks were to be moved, on the next balloting 
day, to the beadle, for having made better coffee or chocolate than usual. 

Sir Cuarves Forses thought the Court might follow the example of tne 
House of Commons, where, if a desultory conversation arose, in consequence 
of a question having been put, the Speaker would stop it. 

The Deputy CuarrMan said it was the custom in the House of Commons, 
for gentlemen, who wished to have an answer to an important question, to 
give previous notice of their intention of asking such question. He thought 
that if that practice were adopted in this Court, there would be no objection 
to answer any question which might be put by hon. Proprietors. 

General THornTon stated that he must press his motion. The only satis- 
factory thing he had heard, was what had just fallen from the Deputy Chair- 
man; and when he wished to ask a question, he should take the liberty of 
acquainting the Chairman with it before hand. Such a practice would lead to 
more courtesy between the Directors and Proprietors; but then questions 
might occur which would not allow of that convenience being attended to. 


The motion was then put, and carried in the negative by a large majority. 
Vote or THanks TO Mr. BosanqQuetT. 


Mr. Twinine, previous to his entering upon the motion, wished all the 
correspondence which had passed between Mr. Bosanquet and the Court of 
Directors, respecting his retirement, might be read. The first letter read 
was from Mr. Bosanquet to the Court of Directors, announcing his retirement, 
after having held his situation in the Directorship for nearly half a century. 
The next letter was from the Chairman, expressing his regret at the deter- 
mination of Mr. Bosanquet, and enclosing the unanimous resolution of the 
Court on the occasion of his resignation. 

Mr. TwininG thought the best way of introducing the subject to the Court 
was by reading the correspondence which the Proprietors had just heard. 
He thought he was bound to state the grounds on which he brought forward 
the present motion. It originated in strong feelings of friendship towards 
Mr. Bosanquet, and on account of the friendship which subsisted between that 
gentleman and one whose memory he should always re-pect. He brought 
forward the motion with no invidious idea of making comparisons; but from 
a desire to reward Mr, Bosanquet for the iength of his services, which had 
extended to nearly half a century. The time during which Mr. Bosanquet 
was a Director, was one of great difficulty. He had, however, effectually 
withstood Fox’s India Bill, and had received the thanks of this Court for pro- 
tecting those rights, which were endangered by that bill. He had been elect- 
ed no less than six times by his colleagues to fill the Chair in the Director- 
ship, and had on three occasions witnessed the renewal of the Charter of the 
East India Company. He hoped to see that Charter extended to the Com- 
pany a fourth time. He woald not be able to make any active exertions on 
the subject, but as long as he lived he should always look with hope to that 
measure being granted. The hon. Proprietor concluded by moving : 

* That the thanks of this Court be presented to Jacob Bosanquet, Esq., 
for his upright and independent conduct during the period of his occupying a 
seat in the direction of their affairs, (a period extending nearly to half a cen- 
tury,) and for his uniform and zealous exertion at all times to uphold the rights 
and privileges, and promote the interests, of the East India Company. 

* And that he be requested to accept, from this Court, the assurance that 
he retires from his public duties accompanied by their highest sentiments of 
respect and esteem, and by the most earnest wishes for his health and happi- 
ness.” 

Sir Cuartes Forses rose with great pleasure to second the motion. There 
was no man, he was sure, who had witnessed the public conduct of Mr. Bo- 
sanquet, but would join cordially in supporting the motion. He thought the 
motion might have gone a little farther with respect to his disinterestedness 
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in the disposal of his patronage. In many instances that patronage had been 
bestowed on the fatherless and friendless, and on the sous of officers, who 
had no other claim to his notice but the merits of their fathers. This bene- 
volence was not, however, confined exclusively to him. He thought that 
Directors, after having served the Company for a period of twenty or thirty 
years, should be allowed to retire upon a pension. ‘They had at least as good 
a right to one as the President of the Board of Control. 

Mr. BarBer stated, that the merits of a man were to be judged of, not by 
quam diu sed quam bene gessérit. With respect to Mr. Bosanquet's ser- 
vices, he would say tam diu, tam bene. As the subject of patronage had 
been mentioned to the Court, he would take the Jiberty of relating an anec- 
dote upon that subject. A Director having heard of a clergyman who 
had a large family, sent him an offer of a cadetship for one of his sons. The 
offer was accepted, and the youth embarked; but, unfortunately, the ship 
was lost on her passage, and the young man was drowned. The Director, 
hearing of this circumstance, expressed his sorrow to the clergyman, that any 
incidental intercourse with him should cause so melancholy an event, at the 
same time stating, that if any of his sons were still desirous of trying his for- 
tune in India, a writership was at his service. The name of the clergyman 
was the Rev. Mr. Lane, residing in Herefordshire, and that of the Director 
was Mr. Bosanquet. He believed that no patronage in the kingdom was 
more honourably disposed of than that belonging to the Directors. With 
respect to the motion before the Court, he threw out a suggestion that it 
might be engraved, instead of being written on a piece of paper. 

Dr. Giicurist could not say one word against the motion. He had heard, 
but he would not speak to the fact, that Mr. Bosanquet had enjoyed a 
patronage amounting toa million of money. He did not grudge him enjoying 
the benefits which the present system conferred on him. No individual was 
to blame for taking as large a share of the spoil as he could. In this instance 
the patronage had been well bestowed, and to be able to assist the unfortu- 
nate was a fortune of itself; it was a species of anticipation of beatitude 
above, which he should be happy to enjoy. 

The motion was then put, and carried uanimously. 


PATRONAGE OF THE DirecTors. 

Colonel STANHOPE rose to move fora ‘return of all writerships, cadet- 
ships, surgeon’s appointments, and nautical appointments, and all other 
patronage in the gift of the Court of Direetors, during the years 1820 to 1826, 
both inclusive.’ He could not anticipate any objection to the present mo- 
tion. It was necessary to know the extent of the patronage of any society, 
and the Directors were bound in honour not to conceal the amount of patron- 
age they possessed. At present it was quite uncertain what that amount was. 
It had been stated at a million by some, while others said that the Directors 
received only the paltry remuneration of 3001., which was scarcely sufficient 
to pay for their wives’ opera boxes. Mr. Dundas had stated that the patronage 
of the Court of Directors, if placed in the hands of his Majesty’s Ministers, 
was sufficient to corrupt both Houses of Parliament. He thought this uncer- 
tainty was reason enough why the return should be made. 

Captain Maxrietp seconded the motion. 

The CHatrRMAN stated, that a return of all the appointments included in the 
motion had been made up to the year 1825, and there would be no objection, 
on his part, to furnish a return for the succeeding year also. 

Colonel Stanvore asked, if various appointments, which he enumerated, 
were comprehended in the return. 

The CHAIRMAN answered in the affirmative. 

Mr. WeeEDING submitted, thatas, by Act of Parliament, the disposal of the 
patronage could not be altered, the object for producing these returns would 
only be to gratify the curiosity of an individual. He thought the Court of 
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Directors ought not to be troubled, if no better reason than that could be 
shown, 

Colonel Stannope thought the hon. Proprietor’s reasoning came a little 
too late, as the Chairman had consented to the production of the papers called 
for. 

Mr. Weepine submitted that the subject was one for the consideration of 
the Court of Proprietors. 

The Cnairman stated, that he did not oppose the production of the papers, 
but the question was in the hands of the Court. 

Mr. GanaGan was willing to produce the papers, for then the Court would 
see what the gentlemen who called for them could do with them. 

Sir C. Forbes had no objection to the papers being produced. 

Captain Maxrrenp would state a reason for their production. It was said 
out of doors, that it was of no use to bring forward a motion in that Court, to 
which Directors were averse, because the weight of patronage would over- 
balance the votes. He did not believe that to be the case; but he knew no 
way of answering the assertion, but by the production of th» papers. An 
hon. Proprietor said, that an Act of Parliament directed the disposal of the 
patronage ; but could not that Act be altered?) The gallant Proprietor was 
about to show the effect of Indian patronage, from the condition of countries, 
where a system of patronage existed, according to the Hyderabad papers, 

when 

The CuarrMan called him to order, as the subject was unconnected with 
the question before the Court. 

Mr. Dixon said, that some persons on his side of the bar appeared to him 
to think, that they could send out to India better qualified persons than the 
Direvtors could. 

Captain Maxrirtp wished to know, whether tle patronage connected with 
China voyages, was bestowed upon the ship or the captai 

The CuairMan stated, that it was bestowed upon the captain and the ship 
he commands, aud he could only enjoy the benefit of the patronage by com- 
manding the particular ship; if he gave up the ship, then the voyage re- 
verted to the Committee of Correspondence. 


Colonel Stannore thought what Mr. Dundas had said respecting the pa- 
tronage of the East India Company, namely, that it was sufficient to corrupt 
both Houses of Parliament, was a sufficient reason for the papers being pro- 
duced. Could any man be so muddie-headed as to say, that it was desirable 
that a government should dispose of its patronage, without the people know- 
ing the extent of the patronage. If an Act of Parliament did describe the 
manner of the distribution of the patronage, could not a representation be 
made to the Court of Directors and the President of the Board of Control, to 
use their endeavours to get that Act altered? Had not the hon. Proprietor 
(Mr. Weeding) seen the Red-Book? He would there find that the whole of 
the patronage cf the Government of this country was publf&hed, and the 
same was the case even in the most despotic countries. If these reasons did 
not satisfy the hou. Proprietor, then he must have some interest in withhold- 
ing the papers. 

Mr. Weevinc said, the gallant Proprietor had no right to impute personal 
motives. 

Dr. Gitcnrist said, the hon. Proprietor who had just sat down had im- 
puted invidious motives to him. 

The Deputy Cuairman said, that in the House of Commons, when papers 
were called for, some reasons were given at the same time for so deing: ond 
if as a reason for calling for these papers, it had been stated that the patron- 
age had been bestowed on improper persons; he had no doubt that the Court 
would at once have granted the motion. 
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Dr. Gitcurist had not said a word upon this motion: he had been rather 
orderly of late; but he was prepared to say, that the patronage of the 
Directors was bestowed upon improper persons. It was bestowed upon 
young men who went out to India as cadets, without knowing a word of the 
Native languages. He would rather that the patronage were sold, and the 
mouey divided among the Proprietors. 

The motion was then put and negatived by a large majority. 


ATTENDANCE OF THE DiREcTORS. 

he CHAIRMAN stated, that the next motion upon the paper was that of a 
learned Doctor, for a return of the actual attendance of the Directors for the 
last year, in the Court ef Directors, as well as of the attendance of all those 
gentlemen who are vow on the list of candidates for re-election on the 15th 
of April, stating their respective ability, in regard to bodily health and 
mental energy, to discharge their duties with private credit and public advan- 
tage. (Laughter.) 

Dr. Gitcurist said, that he had requested that the last part of the motion 
might be omitted, and he could not tell the reason, why his request had not 
been attended to. It had been made the subject of much praise that an hon. 
Director had continued in the direction for nearly fifty years; but the reason 
of his continuing so long in office was a species of self-election that existed 
in the Direction, namely, the recommendation of the Directors to the Pro- 
prietors to re-elect certain Directors who were upon the House list; and if 
he himself could once get into the Direction, he might continue there for a 
hundred years, if he lived so long. The salary of the Directors was of some 
importance, but compared with the patronage it was but a drop of water in 
the ocean. He thought the Proprietors had a right to know how the Direc- 
tors attended to the discharge of their duties in consideration of the large re- 
muneration they enjoy. In his circular to the Proprietors—for he intended 
to be a candidate for the Directorship—he should publish an account, if he 
could obtain it, of the ability of the six hon. Directors who stood for re- 
election, to attend to their duties with respect to bodily strength, youth, 
and intellect ; and if there should appear to be a want of attendance on the 
part of any of those Directors, it became the duty of the Court of Proprietors 
to look out for some young and able man to supply his situation. A great 
deal had been said of the labour of the Directors, and the great expense of 
time, which they were obliged to undergo, for which they received nothing ; 
he wished that time was always as well paid for. But he saw, by looking 
at the prospectuses of some joint-stock companies, one hon. Director carried 
the Globe upon his shoulders, another the Palladium, and another the Atlas. 
Now he thought since they had so many strings to their bow, they ought not 
to find fault with their time being a little unprofitably taken up in that Court, 
where the labour was comparatively nothing. The business, indeed, of the 
Company might be conducted by the clerks, who would only want a little 
supervision, and the concern would go on as well without the Directors. 
(Cries of question.) He was in possession of the Court, and he would show 
the Proprietors what power they possessed, and what abuses had taken 
place. This he should show to the Court, by reading an extract from Mr. 
Auber’s book, and also from the Bye-laws. 

He found that in Chapter vii. it was laid down that nine Proprietors had 
the power to demand that a Court should be summoned for the discussion of 
any particular question. So that, according to this, nine Proprietors were 
more important than the Directors wished to imagine. The hon. Proprietor 
here read some extracts from the Charter and Bye-laws, in support of the 
authority of the Court of Proprietors in all matters touching the interests of 
the Company. The power of the Court of Proprietors was shown, beyond 
all dispute, by the following extract from the Bye-laws: * A General 
Court may be summoned on the demand of nine Proprietors, and in default of 
the Directors summoning such Court, the said nine Proprietors may summon 
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it and displace any Director for mismanagement in his office." Thus much for 
their power—now let the Court hear what was said of the question of 
patronage. Here the hon. Proprietor read an extract from the Bye-laws 
which authorised the Court of Proprietors to assemble and fill up any oeca- 
sional vacancies which might occur amongst the Directors. Ue had shown 
that no Bye-law could be altered without the authority of two General 
Courts of Proprietors, he would now point out the penalties which are 
attached to a breach of any Bye-law. The learned Proprietor then read 
another section, which stated that, ‘any Director who should be guilty of a 
breach of any Bye-law to which a special penalty was not attached, should 
be liable to be removed from the Direction, and be for ever incapable of 
obtaining any office under the Company.’ Now, one of the Bye-laws directed 
that the election of a Deputy Chairman should be made by the Directors by 
vote, but it had been rumoured that the present Deputy Chairman had been 
nominated by the Chairman. 

The Cuairman said, that wherever the statement came from, it was not 
true. 

The Deputy CuatrMan assured the Court that he had been elected by the 
Court of Directors in the usual way. 

Dr. Gitcurist continued to call the attention of the Court to the Bye-laws, 
and particularly to that which spoke of obtaining votes for Directors by 
indirect means, In sect. 1., chap. vii., it was ordained, that‘ any Member of 
the Company who should be adjudged guilty of having endeavoured to obtain 
by any species of corrupt influence any vote for the election of himself or any 
body else to the office of Director, such person should be, if a Director, re- 
moved from that office, and should be in any case declared incapable of any 
office, the qualification for which is subject to the regulation of the General 
Court.” He saw, in another part of their Bye-laws, that every Member who 
was a candidate for the office of Director, was obliged to give thirty days’ 
notice. It was this he had in view on the last Court-day, when he asked, 
whether being a candidate, and having given the regular notice, he should 
have merely to walk over the course, in case any of the other candidates were 
taken to Abraham’s bosom before the day of election. He had taken the 
chance of such a contingency when he gave in his name as a candidate. (A 
laugh.) But he thought he had another and a better chance of an opening, if 
the laws were administered fairly in that Court. After adverting to the mode 
in which the elections of candidates were conducted, the learned Gentleman 
proceeded to read extracts from an article in the ‘ Oriental Herald,’ headed 
* Election of Candidates,’—(for which see our Number for April 1826.) The 
extracts referred to the manner in which candidates canvassed for support, and 
stated, amongst other matters, that though the good of the Company, and an 
attention to its interests, were the ostensible grounds on which candidates 
and electors stand, yet that their real motives were, a desire of the power of 
dispensing patronage on the one hand, and a wish to share in the good things 
dispensed, on the other. 

In allusion to the ‘ pilgrimages’ made, and the expense incurred in their 
canvass, by candidates, the learned Proprietor observed, that he would not 
spend a single shilling in his canvass, nor would he go round to solicit asingle 
vote ; but would leave the matter to be decided by the independent Proprietors 
as they thought proper. Ifhe had patronage, he would be certain of the 
strongest support. Upon this subject of patronage, he could not but express 
a hope that the example set by the Right Hon. President of the Board of 
Control, in dispensing some of the Company’s patronage as a prize for com- 
petition in one of our public schools, would be followed by the Court of Di- 
rectors. The effect would be most important to the interests of the Company, 
as it would stimulate young cadets to qualify themselves in those acquirements 
necessary for employment in the Company's service abroad, in which, he re- 
gretted to say, so many of the young cadets sent out were deficient. The 
learned Gentleman here purposed to read some letters from Sir T. Munro on 
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the subject of the education of cadets, which, he observed, would be an 
answer to the opinion of the same high officer quoted by the Chairman ina 
former debate ; but 

A ProprRieTor objected to such a course as irregular, and the Chairman so 
decided. 

Dr. Gitcurist said, he would give way, and not read the letters ; but there 
was a letter of another kind which he would read, and which brought him 
to a point from which he had started some time before,—namely, that it was 
a breach of a Bye-law, and subjected the party to disqualification, for any 
Director to solicit by any means, directly or indirectly, a vote of a Proprietor 
in favour of a candidate. Now this had been done by the present Chairman 
(when in the Deputy-Chair.) Here he read a letter signed ‘G. A. Robinson,” 
addressed to a Proprietor, and soliciting his vote in favour of Mr. Stuart. 
(This letter was published in the ‘ Oriental Herald’ in April 1826.) Now, 
he maintained that such a letter was a direct violation of that Bye-law (chap. 
i. sec. 7.) to which he had alluded. 

Major Carnac here rose to order; and contended that it was irregular to 
make a speech in that Court the vehicle of a personal attack on any member. 
Nomember of that Court was entitled to more respect and confidence than 
their Chairman, and such an attack on him should not be permitted. The 
hon. Chairman was, he contended, perfectly justified in recommending his 
friend (and he had done so only on public grounds) to the support of the Pro- 
prietors. It was done every day by every Member of that Court. 

Dr. Gixcurist contended that he was right in calling the attention of the 
Court to what he considered a breach of a law by one of their executive, who 
was responsible to them. In this he meant no personal attack ; he spoke 
merely on public grounds. 

Mr. TranT moved that the Court do adjourn. 

Colonel Stanuore trusted that such a motion would not be pressed, while 
a subject of such importance was before the Court. 

After a few words from Mr. Trant, Mr. Twining, and Dr. Gilchrist, 

Mr. Pattison put it to the learned Proprietor, whether in common sense 
he could suppose the letter alluded to constituted a violation of the Bye-law. 
The letter contained no threat or promise of reward. There was nothing in 
it of undue influence. It was a plain solicitation of support on public grounds 
alone. The Bye-law in question was made only with a view of preventing 
corrupt influence. 

Dr. Giicurist proposed to read an extract from the Bye-law in question, 
but at the suggestion of the Chairman, he read the whole as follows: ‘ It is 
ordained that if any member of this Company shall, by menaces and promises, 
collusive transfer, or tranfers of stock, by any fee, present, reward, or remu- 
neration, under the plea of defraying travelling expenses, or under any other 
plea or pretence whatsoever, directly or indirectly obtain, or endeavour to 
obtain, any vote for the election of himself, or any other to be a Director, 
and be declared guilty thereof, at a General Court to be called for that 
purpose, such person shall be incapable thereafter of holding any office, the 
qualification for which is subject to the regulation of the General Court, and, 
if he be a Director, he shall be further liable to be removed from his office.’ 

The Deputy Cuainman contended, that what had been done by the Chair- 
man was that in which he was perfectly justified. In fact, it appeared the 
learned Proprietor wished to make room for himself as a candidate, for if his 
construction of the law were correct, all the twenty-four Directors must go 
out. They had all solicited votes in the same way, but he contended that 
they had a right so to do. 

Dr. Gitcurist contended, that he had put the proper construction on the 
law ; and that the aci of the Chairman, and of any man who made similar soli- 
citations, was a violation of that law. 

Mr. Pattison contended, that it was absurd to suppose te law,taken as a 
whole, was ever intended te apply to such a case as the learned Proprietor 
ha d brought forward. 
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Mr. Twinine said that, as a Member of the Commi(tee of Bye-laws, he 
entirely concurred in the opinion, that the letter of the Chairman was not 
against either the letter or spirit of the law in question. 

Dr. Gitcurist (after some few remarks) handed in his motion, but it 
appeared that instead of that of which he had given notice, the one he put in 
was a notice for another day. After correcting this error, the motion was 
put as follows: 

* That there be laid before this Court a return of the actual attendances of 
the several Directors to the duties of their station in the last year, with an 
account of their capabilities for discharging those duties, with respect to their 
bodily health and mental energies—also a similar return respecting the six 
gentlemen who were candidates for the Direction at the next general election, 
in the last year of their service, as Members of the Court of Directors.’ 

Col. Sranuore seconded the motion. 

Mr. Weep rnc said it ought to be rejected as frivolous. 

Sir C. Fornes thought the learned Proprietor altogether wrong in his ap- 
plication of the Bye-law. If he was correct in his construction of it, itshould 
apply equally to Proprictors as well as Directors. He thought that one as 
well as the other were justified in soliciting votes for a particular candidate, 
provided no undue influence were used. At the same time, he could not ap- 
prove of the practice of the Directors in recommending the six persons who 
were to come iu. The Proprietors already knew their merits and would elect 
them if they were efficient ; and if they were not, they should not be propped 
up by the support of the Court of Directors. The custom, he knew, was an old 
one, but it would be * much more honoured in the breach than the observance.” 

The Deputy CHairMaAN said the Directors gave the recommendation, not 
as a Court of Directors, but as so many Proprietors, and they were entitled 
to recommend as mucli as any other Proprietors. 

Sir C. Fores did not dispute the right, but he thought it would be more 
prudent not to exercise it, particularly as it was generally viewed as exercis- 
ing the influence rather of the Court of Directors as a body, than of so many 
Proprietors. : 

Captain MaxFie_p concurred in condemning the practice of recommending 
by the Court of Directors. He did not deny the right, but he denied the pro- 
priety of its exercise on such occasions. 

The question was now put from the Chair, and the motion was lost by a 
large majority, two hands only being held up for it. ‘ 

Sate or Wrirersnips, Capetsuips, &c.—Inp1Ian Dest. 

Colonel Stanuore gave notice that at the next Quarterly General Court, 
he would submit the followiag motion: 

* That the Proprietors of East India Stock, view with alarm the extent of 
their debt, and the increased and increasing patronage, which places more 
than half a million worth of aunual appointments at the disposal of their Di- 
rectors. 

‘ That Mr. Dundas, a celebrated President of the Board of Control, de- 
clared that the patronage of British India was of itself sufficient, if transferred 
to the King’s Government, to corrupt both Houses of Parliament, and to ren- 
der the power of an ambitious Minister superior to that of the Crown. 

‘ That though the dread of this extensive system of corruption was suf- 
ficient to upset Mr. Fox’s India Bill and his administration, and to change 
perhaps, the course of events in Europe, still the Proprietors observe, that a 
vast proportion of this patronage is actually vested in the hands of their Di- 
rectors. 

‘That this Court cannot expect to escape untainted from that influence 
which was considered by the King and Peers of England, as sufficient to de- 
stroy the Constitution. And that, with the view to avoid this evil, they propose, 

‘ That all writerships, cadetships. surgeonships, and other appoiatments, 
be openly sold to properly educated and qualified persons, and that the amount 
of such purchase money be applied to a sinking fund, for the purpose of gra+ 
dually liquidating the existiig India debt, which otherwise must be added to 
the debt of the nation.'———The Court then adjourned. 

2E2 








CIVIL AND MILITARY APPOINTMENTS, PROMOTIONS, 
AND CHANGES, IN INDIA. 


[B. signifies Bombay—M. Madras—and C. Calcutta. } 


Archer, Capt., E. C., 41st Foot, Extra Aide-de-Camp, to be Aide-de-Camp 
on Personal Staff of Commander-in-Chief.—C. Aug. 2. 

Aitchison, J., Lieut., 28th N. I., to be Capt. of a Company.—C. Sept. 1. 

Anderson, D. D., Capt., 29th N. 1., to be Dep.-Ass.-Adj.-Gen.—C, Sept. I, 
posted to Sirhind Division, Sept. 4. 

Andrews, W. E., Ens., 5th Extra N. I., to be Lieut.—C. Sept. 13. 

Armstrong, G. C., Lieut., 69th N.I., to be Interp. and Quarter-Master.— 
C. Sept. 18. 

Anderson, Mr. J., admitted Cadet, and promoted to Ensign.—C. Sept. 25. 

Abbot, P., Ens., 4th Extra N. I. at Allahabad.—C. Sept. 26. 

Ainslie, J., Ens., posted to 40th N. I. at Dinapore.—C. Sept. 26. 

Anderson, Ens., app. to do duty with 7th N. I. at Berhampore.—C. Oct. 7. 

Adams, J. W., Brig., to command Muttra and Agra Frontier.—C. Oct. 20. 

Aplin, C. D’O., Capt., 33d N. I., on furlough to Europe.—C. Oct. 13. 

Anderson, J. J. M., Sen. Ens., to be Lieut.—M. Sept. 15. 

Ashton, H., Ens., 10th N. I., to be Lieut.—B. Sept. 16. 

Anderson, J. C., Ens., 24th N. I., to be Lieut.—B. Sept. 16. 

Aitchison, J. W., Maj., Dep.-Adj.-Gen., app. Acting Adj.-Gen.—B. Oct. 5. 

Byam, Lieut., Mil. Estab. of Fort St. George, to be an Extra Assistant to 
Resident at Hyderabad.—C. Oct. 6. 

Bury, Mr C., an Assistant to Sec. to Board of Revenue in Central Provinces. 
—C. Oct. 19. 

Baldock, J., Ens., to do duty with 57th N. I1L—C. Aug. 2. 

Bartlett, W., Ens., to do duty with 49th N. I. at Benares.—C. Aug. 2. 

Balderston, A., Ens., to do duty with left wing 4th Extra N. I. at Juanpore. 
—C. Aug. 2. 

Beavan, R., Ens., to do duty with 50th N. I. at Allahabad.—C. Aug. 2. 

Briggs, Mr. W. T., promoted to be Ensign.—C. Aug. 14. 

Bousfield, H., Assist.-Surg., to assume medical charge of Champarun L, I., 
at Mulbye.—C. Aug. 17. 

Burt, H. W., Lieut., to be Adj. 46th N. 1.—C. Aug. 25. 

Blake, Mr. T’. G., admitted Cadet, and promoted to be Ens.—C. Sept. 13. 

Bowron, Assist.-Surg., to 6lst N. I.—C. Sept. 11. 

Baldwin, T. J., Capt., 22d N. I., to be Maj.—C. Sept. 15. 

Butler, W. A., Ens., to be Lieut.—C. Sept. 15. 

Becher, Lieut.-Col., from 6th to 3d L. ©.—C. Sept. 18. 

Blenkinsop, Mr. E., admitted Cadet, and promoted to be Ens.—C. Sept. 25. 

Butler, Mr. J., admitted Cadet, and promoted to be Ens.—C, Sept. 25. 

Brander, Mr. J. M., admitted as Assist.-Surg.—C. Sept. 25. 

Bishop, Mr. G. W., admitted Cadet, and promoted to be Ens.—C. Sept. 29. 

Boys, W. J. E., Cornet, posted to Sth L. C. at Kurnaul.—C. Sept. 26. 

Beck, F. G., Ens., posted to 13th N. I. in Assam.—C. Sept. 26. 

Baldock, J., Ens., posted to 22d N. [. at Midnapore.—C. Sept. 26. 

Brown, C., Ens., posted to 18th N. i. at Bhurtpore.—C. Sept. 26. 

Bennett, T., Ens., posted to 9th N. I. at Secrora.—C. Sept. 26. 

Blake, T. G., Ens., posted to 67th N. I. proceed. to Dinapore.—C. Sept. 26. 

Briggs, W. T., Ens., posted to 6th Extra N. I. at Mullye.—C. Sept. 26. 

Beaumont, E. C. F., Ens., posted to 32d N. I. at Keitch.—C. Sept. 26. 

Borrodaile, G., Ens., posted to 68th N. I. at Arracan.—C. Sept. 26. 

Butler, J., Ens., posted to 55th N. I. at Delhi.—C. Sept. 26. 

Balderston, A., Ens., posted to 16th N. I. proceeding to Gorruckpore.—C. 
Sept. 26. 

Bartlett, W., Ens., posted to 37th N. ¥. at Bareilly.—C. Sept. 26. 
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Becher, G. R. P., Ens., posted to 38th N. I. at Saugor.—C. Sept. 26. 

Beavan, R., Ens., posted to 3lst N. I. at Neemuch.—C. Sept. 26. 

Beatson, A. C., Lieut., 2d N. I., to be Assist.-Superint. of Roads under Capt. 
Drummond.—C, Sept. 29. 

asia hy Capt., 2d Europ. Regt., to be Fort-Adjutant at Allahabad. 
—C. Oct. 6. 

Blenkinsop, E., Ens., posted to 2Ist N. I. at Bhurtpore.—C. Oct. 5. 

Brewer, Il’. M., Ens., posted to 33d N. I. at Nusseerabad.—C. Oct. 5. 

Bishop, G. W., Ens., posted to 44th N. I. at Dacca.—C. Oct. 5. 

Brander, J. M., Assist.-Surg., app. to Civil Station at Tipperah.—C. Oct. 13. 

Butler, D., Assist.-Surg., app. to Civil Station in Ghazeepore.—C. Oct. 13. 

Burnett, Brig., to command Eastern Frontier.—C. Oct. 20. 

Brown, H., Lieut., 5ist N. [., on furlough to Europe for health.—C. Sept. 1. 

Berguer, J. F., Capt., 60th N. 1., on furlough to Europe.—C. Sept. 28. 

Bolton, T. W., Lieut., 2d N. I. on furlough to Europe.—C. Oct. 20. 

Bracken, J., Lieut., 29th N. I. on furlough to Europe.—C. Oct. 20. 

Brenven, Mr. E. app. Master Attendant at Tellicherry.—M. Sept. 28. 

Backhouse, C. O., Sen. Ens., 25th N. I., to be Lieut.—M. Sept. 12. 

Bevan, H., Sen. Lieut., to be Capt. 27th N. L—M. Sept. 15. 

Blaquiere, G. de, Sen. Ens. to be Lieut. 8th N. L—M. Sept. 15. 

Beaumont, W., Sen. Ens. to be Lieut. 23d N. IL—M. Sept, 15. 

Biddle, W., Sen. Ens. to be Lieut. 25th N. I. 

Zoulderson, J. C., Sen. Ens. to be Lieut., 35th N. I.—M. Sept. 15. 

Billamore, T. R., Lieut., lst Gr. N. I.,to be Capt.—B. Sept 16. 

Bellasis, J. B., Ens., 9:h N. I. to be Lieut.—B. Sept. 16. 

Baldwin, 8. C., Ens., 20th N. L., to be Lieut.—B. Sept. 16. 

Barnwell, R., Sen. Capt. in Line, to be Maj., 26th N. 1.—B. Sept. 16. 

Raillie, T. M., Lieut., 24th N. L. to be Capt.—B. Sept. 16. 

Brown, I., Maj. app. to 25th N. 1.—B. Sept. 16. 

Bagshawe, F. D., Ens. app. to 25th N. 1.—B. Sept. 16. 

Barford, T., Lieut. Col., 3d N.L., on furlough to Europe.—B. Oct. 12. 

Burrowes, Lieut. 14th N, I., app. to act as Dep. Quar. Mas. Gen. to Malwa 
Field Force.—B. Oct. 12. 

Bell, W. C., Lieut., 2d European-Regt., to be Hind. Interp.—B. Nov. 7. 

Bellasis, G. H., Ens., posted to 24th N. I.—B. Nov. 7. 


Colvin, Mr. J. R., extra-assist, to Register of Courts of Sudder Dewnney and 
Nizamut Adawlut.—C, Sept. 1. 

Cheap, Mr. J. C., Magistrate of Nuddeah.—C. Oct. 24. 

Cheape, Capt. J., corps of engineers, to be Superintendant of public works 
in province of Cuttack.—C. Aug. 5. 

Campbell, A-, Cornet, to do duty with Ist L. C. at Sultanpore.—C. Aug. 2. 

Cheetham, J. E. Ensign, to do duty with 6th extra N. L, at Dinapore. 
—C. Aug. 2. 

Campbell, O., Ensign, to do duty with 5th N. EL, at Muttra.—C. Aug. 2. 

Coull, A. D., to do duty with 16th N. L., at Barrackpore.—C. Aug. 2. 

Cumberland, M. W., admitted Cadet.—C. Aug. 16. 

Chapman, H. Assist.-Surg, to do duty with 2d European Regt.—C. Aug, 22. 

Carr, G., Assist.-Surg., app. to Civil Station at Tipperah.—C. Sept. 1. 

Corfield, F. B. Lieut., 24th N. I., to be Adjutant, Purneah provincial 
battalion.—C, Sept. 11. 

Chapman, H., Assist.-Surg. to officiate as Ist Assist.-Gar.-Surg. of Fort 
William.—C. Sept. 22. 

Carter, H., Br. Capt. and Lieut., 5th extra N, I., to be Capt. of a company. 
—C. Sept. 29. 

Collyer, F., Cornet, posted to 5th Light Cavalry, proceeding to Neemuch, 
—C. Sept. 26. 

Conahel, hs. Cornet, posted to Ist Light Cavalry, Sultanpore, Benares. 
—C. Sept. 26. 

Carlton, F. A., Ens. to 36th N. I., at Sultanpore, Oude.—C, Sept. 26. 

Carr, G., Ens. posted to 7th N. L, at Berhampore.—C, Sept. 26. 
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Cooper, J. C., Eus., posted to 3d N. I. at Lucknow.—C. Sept. 26. 

Cumberland, W., Ens., posted to 11th N. I. at Kurnaul.—C, Sept. 26. 

Cheine, P. G., Ens., posted to 34th N. L., at Seetapore.—C. Sept. 26. 

Clarke, C., Ens., posted to Ist extra N. I., at Neemuch,—C, Sept, 26. 

Cecil, G., Ens., posted to 12th N, 1., at Loodiana. C. Sept. 26. 

Cheetham, J. E., Ens., posted to 21st N, I., at Bhurtpore.—C. Sept, 26. 

Coull, A. D., Ens., posted to 4th N. I., at Loodiana.—C, Sept, 26. 

Campbell, O. Ens., posted to 43d N. L., at Saugor.—C, Sept. 26. 

Carr, G., Assist.-Surg.,' app. to station of Sen. Civ. Com. and salt Agent 
in Arracan.—C. Sept. 29. 

Craigie, P. Lieut., 88th N. I., to be Dep.-Assist.-Adj.-Gen. at Barrackpore. 

—C. Oct. 13. 

Campbell, J. Ens., 13th N. I. to be Lieut.—C. Oct. 23. 

Craigie, Capt., Dep.-Assist.-Adj.-General, posted to Meerut Division. 

—C. Oct. 24. 

Considine, D. H:, Sen. Ens. to be Lieut.—M., Sept. 15. 

Chinnery, W. C., Sen. Ens., to be Lieut. 4th N.I.—M. Sept. 15. 

Cuppage, A., Sen. Ens., to be Lieut., 27th N. I.—M. Sept. 15. 

Cosby, C. A., Sen. Ens., to be Lieut. 25th N. 1.—M. Sept. 15. 

Cole, C. J., Sen. Ens., to be Lieut. 6th N. 1.—M. Sept. 15. 

Caswall, J., Assist.-surg., posted to 5lst N. 1.—M. Sept. 23. 

Conran, J. T., Surg. on furlough to Europe.—M. Sept. 1. 

Calland, C. J., Ens. 14th N. 1., to be Lieut.—B. Sept. 15. 

Crosby, J. A., Lieut. 9th N. I. to be Capt.—B. Sept. 16. 

Carpenter, J.C., Ens. 13th N. L., to be Lieut.—B. Sept. 16. 

Chesshyre, J. Ens., 15th N. 1., to be Lieut.—B. Sept. 16. 

Cruikshank, W. D., Ens., 18th N. L., tobe Lieut.—B. Sept. 16. 

Clarkson, G., Ens., app. to 25th N. 1.—B. Sept. 16. 

Cunningham, J. J., admitted as Assist -surg.—B. Oct. 5. 

Cleather, T., Lieut.-Artil. to be Quarter-Master and Hindee.-Interp. 
—B Nov. 7. 


Deedes, Mr. J.G., Assist. Sec. to Board of Revenue in Western Provinces. 
—C. Oct. 24. 

Dick, Mr. J.C., Judge and Magistrate of Futtehpore.—C. Sept. 1. 

Dick, Mr. W. F., 4th Judge of Provincial Courts of Appeal and Circuit for 
Div. of Bareilly —C. Oct. 24. 

Dick, Mr. J. C., Judge and Magistrate of Bareilly.—C. Oct. 24. 

Duncan, A.C., Assist.-Surg., to do duty with 6th Light Cav., at Muttra. 
—C. Aug. 12. 

Downes, E. 'T., Assist.-Surg. app. to Civil Station at Bhurtpoor.—C. Aug. 12. 

Dalrymple, J., Assist.-Surg., posted to 56th N.[1.—-C Aug. 23. 

Durham, Superint.-Surg., app. to Allahabad. —C. Aug. 25. 

Dickson, R. C., Artil., Br. Capt. and Ist Lieut. to be Capt.—C. Sept. 8. 

Dunmore, Mr. W. R., admitted Cadet, and prom. to be Ens.—C. Sept 18. 

Darby, Surg., posted to 45th N. 1.—C. Sept. 14. 

Deare, P., Lieut., 69th N. L., to be Adj.—C. Sept. 18. 

Daniel, A., Cornet, posted to 3d L. Cav., proceeding to Keitah.—C. Sept. 26. 

Dunlop, W., Ens., posted to 5th Extra N. L, proceeding to Jubbulpore. 
C. Sept. 26. 

Drummond, J., Ens., posted to N. 1. at Nusseerabad.—C. Sept. 26. 

Davis, C. E., Ens., posted to 62d N. 1 at Benares.—C. Sept. 26. 

Drummond, J. G., Capt., Dep.-Assist. Quar.-Mast.-Gen., to have general 
control and superintendence of roads in Saugor and Nerbudda territories. 
—C. Sept, 19. 

Duncan, Mr. R. B., admitted on Estab. as Assist.-Surg.—C. Oct. 6. App. to 
perform med. duties of civil station at Calpee.—Oct. 23. 

Dunmore, W. R., Ens., posted to 35th N. I. at Meerut.—C. Oct. 5. 

Downs, E. T., Assist.-Surg., to perform med. duties of civil station at Nud- 
dea.—C. Oct. 18. 
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Darby, W., Surg., on furlough to Europe.—C. Sept. 22. 

Doveton, F. B., Capt. 4th L. Cav. to be Aid-de Camp to Maj.-Gen. Sir John 
Doveton, com. Centre Div. of Army.—M. Sept. 5. 

Dawney, R., admitted to be Cadet.—M. Sept. 8. 

Downes, H., Sen. Maj., to be Lieut.-Col. fr. 21st N. I.—M. Sept. 15. 

Dickson, J., Sen. Ens., to be Lieut., 50th N. I.—M. Sept. 15. 

Deck, J. G., Sen. Ens., to be Lieut., 15th N. L. 

Deacon, C., Lieut.-Col. 40th N. I., on furlough to Europe.—Sept. 1. 

Duncan, Mr. W. G., admitted Cadet, and prom. to Ens.—B. Sept. 2. Posted 
to 24th N. I1.—Oct. 5. 

Duasterville, J. B., Sen. Capt. Ist Gr. N. L, to be Maj.—B. Sept. 16. On 
furlough to Europe.—Nov. 7. 

Dumaresgq, E., Lieut., 8th N. L., to be Capt.—B. Sept. 16. 

Davidson, D., Ens., 18th N. I., to be Lieut.—B. Sept. 6. 

Doherty, H. H,, Ens., app. to 25th N. L.—B Sept. 16. 

Dowell, W. W., Lieut., appointed to 26th N. I.—B. Sept. 16. 

Dallas, P. G., Cornet, posted to 2d L. Cav.—B. Oct. 5. 

Dawes, J., Lieut., to be Adj., i5th N. I.—B. Nov. 4. 


Edwards, W., Ens., to do duty with 48th N. I. at Benares.—C. Aug. 2. 
Evans, Mr. F. R., admitted Cadet, and prom. Eus.—C. Sept. 26. 

Edwards, W., Ens., posted to 18th N. I., at Bhurtpoor.—C. Sept. 25. 
Evans, F. R., Ens., app. to do duty with 62d N. I., at Benares.—C. Oct, 7. 
Evelyn, W. E. L., sen. Ens., to be Lieut. 41st N. L—M. Sept. 15. 

Elliott, J. S., sen. Ens., to be Lieut., 7th N. 1L—M. Sept. 15. 

Ensor, F., sen. Ens., to be Lieut., 47th N. L—M. Sept. 15. 

Ellwood, C. W., sen. Maj. to be Lieut.-Col.—B. Sept. 16. 

Elderton, C. F., Lieut., 3d N. I., to be Capt.—B. Sept. 16. 

Eyre, T., Corn., posted to 3d L. Cav.—B. Oct. 5. 


Fountain, Mr. J. De., to be Ens.—C. Aug. 5. 

Fountain, Mr. A. De, to be Ens.—C. Aug. 5, to do duty with 4th N.I., at 
Mizapore. 

Fullarton, Mr. J. A. S., prom. to be Ens.—C. Aug. 16. 

Fisher, Lieut., Dep.-Assist. Quar.-Mast.-Gen., to resume survey of Sylhet. 
—C. Aug. 16. 

Fisher, Yay Pol 35th N. I., to do duty with Sirmoor Bat.—C. Aug. 12. 

Fairhead, J. A., Lieut., 28th N. L., to be Adj.—C. Aug. 29. 

Fenning, S. W., 2d Lieut. Artil., to be Ist Lieut.—C. Sept. 8. 

Farquhar, W., Surg., to 46th N. 1—C. Sept. 11. 

French, Mr. J., admitted Cadet, and prom. Ens.—C. Sept. 25. 

Franklin, J., Capt., Ist L. Cav., to be surveyor of iron mines in Saugor and 
Bundelcund districts.—C. Sept. 29. 

Fane, W.J.J., Cornet, posted to 5th L. Cav., proceeding to Neemuch. 
—C. Sept. 26. 

Fountain, J. De, Ens., posted to 56th N.I., at Nusseerabad.—C. Sept. 26. 

Flower, J. R., Ens., posted to 25th N. I., at Barrackpore.—C. Sept. 26. 

Fergusson, J. T., Ens., posted tof2d extra N.I., at Futtyghur.—C, Sept. 26. 

French, J., Ens., app. to do duty with 62d N. I., at Benares.—C. Oct. 7. 

Fisher, J., Lieut., Ist N. I., to be Interp. and Qu. Mast.—C. Oct. 16. 

Forrest, J., sen. Lieut. 29th N. I., to be Capt.—M. Sept. 1. 

Fair, A., sen. Lieut.-Col., to be Lieut.-Col. com. N. 1.—M. Sept. 15. 

Frazer, W. C., sen. Lieut.-Col., to be Lieut.-Col. com. N. 1L.—M. Sept. 15. 

Frazer, A., sen. Lieut., to be Capt. 45th N. I.—M. Sept. 15. 

Fisher, T. J., sen. Ens., to be Lieut. 4th N. I.—M. Sept. 15. 

Fyfe, W., sen. Ens., to be Lieut. 45th N. I.—M. Sept. 15. 

Freeman, W. C., Lieut. 2d Gr. N. L, to be Adj.—B. Sept. 9. 

Fraser, T. G., Ens. Ist Europ. regt. to be Lieut.—B. Sept. 16. 

Flemming, R. W., sen. Capt. 9th N. L., to be Maj.—B. Sept. 16. 

Forster, J. F., Ens. 15th N. 1, to be Lieut.—B. Sept. 16. 

French, P. T., Ens. 23d N. I., to be Lieut.—B. Sept. 16. 
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Fortune, F. Lieut., app. to 26th N. 1.—B. Sept. 16. 
Foularton, R. admitted as Assist. Surg.—B. Oct. 5. 
Forster, R. Liewt. Engin. furlough to Europe.—B. Oct. 5. 
Faikney, J. KE. Ens., app. to 16th N. 1.—B. Nov. 7 


Graham, Mr. H. Judge and Magistrate of Seharunpore.—C, Oct. 24. 

Gwatkin, Mr. R. C., to do duty with 60th N. I. at Meerut.—C, Aug. 5. 

Gordon, G. Ens. to do duty with 14th N. 1. at Lucknow.—C. Aug. 2. 

Grant, C. 8. Assist. Surg., to do duty with 2d Europ. regt. in Fort William. 
—C. Aug. 12. 

Griffiths. Lieut. to act as Interp. and Qu. Mast. to 37th N, L—C. Aug. 17. 

Gifford, Mr. C T. W. P. to be Ensign.—C. Aug. 25 

Gordon, H. Lieut. 26th N. I. to be Assistant to Commissioners in Arracan, 
—C. Sept. I. 

Garrett, Mr. E. admitted Cadet, and promoted to be Enusign.—C. Sept. 13 

Gould, T. Ens. 11th N. I, to be Lieut.—C. Sept. 15. 

Gerard, Surg. to 3d N. L—C., Sept. 11. 

Govan, Surg. to Ist brigade horse Artil.—C. Sept. 1. 

Gray, D. M. Assist. Surg. to Ist Nusseeree bat.—C. Sept. 11. 

Grant, A. Lieut., to be Capt. by brevet 52d N. 1.—C. Sept. 29. 

Gibson, Mr. J. admitted Cadet, and promoted to Ensign.—B. Sept. 2 

Graham, D. Ens. !9ih N. [. to be Lieut.—B. Sept. 15 

Graham, G, J. Ens. 6th N. 1. to be Lieut.—B. Sept. 16. 

Goldie, A. Ens. 17th N. L, to be Lieut.—B. Sept. 16. 

Gautier, B. W. Ens. 23d N. [. to be Lieut.—B. Sept. 16. 

Grafton, A. Capt. appointed to 25th N.1.—B. Sept. 16, 

Gordon, F. R. Lieut. appointed to 26th N. L-—B. Sept. 16. 

Gordon, R. Capt. engineer, on furlough to Europe—B. Sept. 9. 

Glen, Surg., appointed to accom. Hon. Governor on his tour from Poonah, 
—B. Oct. 16. 

Goodfellow, W. B. admitted Cadet, and promoted to 2d Lieut.—-B. Nov, 4 

Gifford, ©. .T. W. P., Ens., posted to 2d N. I. at Keitah—C. Sept. 26. 

Gordon, G.., Ens. pested to 50th N.T. at Allahabad—C. Sept. 26. 

Garrett, E. Ens., posted to Ist extra N. I. proceed. to Neemuch—C, Oct. 5. 

Gordon, P., Ens., posted to 52d N. I. at Chittagong—C. Oct. 5. 

Galloway, A. Major, to be Lieut.-Col.—C. Oct. 13. 

Grant, Mr. C. admitted to Cav., and promoted to be Cornet.—C. Oct, 20. 

Gouldhawke, J. Capt. 60th N.I., on furlough to Europe.—C., Sept. 15. 

Graham, M. W. Lieut. 50th N. I., on furlough to Europe.—C. Oct. 6. 

Gilmore, M. W. Lieut. 39th N. L., on furlough to Europe.—C. Oct. 13. 

Grose, J. R. admitted Cadet.—M. Sept. 8. 

Garstiv, R. Lieut. 2d L. ©. permitted to place his services at disposal of Re- 
sident at Hyderabad.—M. Sept. 12. 

Gammer, S. S. seri. Maj., to be Lieut.-Col, fr. 45th N. 1.—M. Sept. | 

Green, J. sen. Maj. to be Lieut.-Col. from 24th N. I.—M. Sept. 15. 

Godley, W. sen. Capt. to be Major, 45th N. L—M. Sept. 15. 

Gray, G. sen. Lieut. to be Capt.—M. Sept. 15, 

Gordon, J. sen. Ens., to be Lieut. 24th N. L—M. Sept. 15 

Grant, C, St. J. sen. Lieut., to be Capt. 4th N. IL—M. Sept. 15. 

Gerrard, J. sen. Ens., to be Lieut. 45th N. L—M. Sept. 15. 

Gibb, C. H. seu. Lieut., to be Capt, 23d N. I.—M. Sept. 15. 

Gill, R. sen. Ens, to be Capt. 44th N. L—M. Sept. 15. 

Gibson, G. sen. Ens., to be Lieut. 32d N. 1.—M. Sept. 15. 

Gascoigne, E. J. sen. Ens., to be Lieut. 30th N. 1.—M. Sept. 15. 

Gordon, R. Capt. 26th N. 1., on furlough to Europe. —M. Sept. 12 


Halliday, Mr. F.J., 3d Assist. to Register of Courts of Sudder De wanny and 
Nizamut Adawiut.—C. Sept. 1. 

Halhed, Mr. N. J., 2d Judge of Provincial Court of Appeal and Circuit, for 
Division of Moorshedabad.—C. Oct 5. 

Hall, W.1.. Cornet. to do duty with 5th L. C. at Keitah.—C. Aug 
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Haslock, J. C., Ens. to do duty with 36th N. 1. at Sultanpore, (Oude.) 
—C. Aug. 2. 

Hay, Lieut. 39th N. I., to act as Maj. of Brig. at Berhampore.—C. Aug. 2. 

Harington, H. B., Ens. 37th N.I., to be Lieut.—C. Aug. 16.—To be Interp. 
and Quarter Master. Aug. 25. 

Hutton, C., Ens. to do duty with 20th N. I. at Barrackpore.—C. Aug. 17. 

Hardie J., to be Assist. Surg.—C. Aug. 25. 

Hamilton, G. W., Ens, 34th N. 1., to be Lieut.—C. Sept. 13. 

Hopper, E. K., Ens. to be Lieut. 5th extra N. 1.—C. Sept. 29. 

Hailes, M. H., Cornet, posted t6 10th L. C, at Meerut.—C. Sept. 26. 

Hamilton, J., Cornet, posted to 9th L. C. at Cawnpore.—C. Sept. 26. 

Hall, W. H., Cornet, posted to 6th L. C. at Muttra.—C, Sept. 26. 

Hall, G. N. C., Ens. posted to 28th N. [. at Barrackpore.—C. Sept. 26. 

Hume, E. K., Ens., posted to 64th N. I. at Agra.—C. Sept. 26. 

Hutchins, Capt. Com. Goy, Gen.’s escort at Jubbulpore, to be Assist. Super- 
intendent of roads under Capt. Drummond.—C, Sept. 29. 

Hickman, E., Assist. Surg., permitted to resign Hon. Comp.’s Service. 
—C. Oct. 6. 

Hart, Mr. T. B., admitied on estab. as Assist. Surg., directed to place him- 
self under Sup. Surg. at Berhampore. C, Oct. 6. 

Hepworth, T., Capt. Gist N. 1. to officiate as Maj. of Brig. to troops in 
Assam.—C. Oct. 9. 

Harpur, Assist. Surg., posted to Ramghur local bat.—C. Oct. 17. 

Hutchinson, G., sen. Lieut. to be Capt. 24th N. L.—M. Sept. 15. 

Hendrie, A., sen., Lieut., to be Capt. 7th N. [.—M. Sept. 15. 

Hollis, W., Ens., posted to 36th N. L—M. Sept. 23. 

Hibbert, Mr. J. R., admitted Cadet, and promoted to Ens.—B. Sept. 2. Posted 
to 7th N. L., Oct. 5. 

Hancock, H., Lieut. 19th N. I., to be Capt.—B. Sept. 15. Appointed to 25th 
N. L, Sept. 16. 

Heighington, A. C., Ens. Ist Gr. N. L, to be Lieut.—B. Sept. 16. 

Hallett, J., Ens. 3d N. I., to be Lieut.—B. Sept. 16. 

Holl, F. C., Ens. 4th N. I, to be Lieut.—B. Sept. 16. 

Hallum, E., Lieut. 10th N. I. to be Capt.—RB. Sept. 16. 

Holland, J., Ens. 2Ist N. 1., to be Lieut.—B. Sept. 16. 

Hopkins, H., Lieut., appointed to 25th N. I.—B. Sept. 16, 


Ingram, J. W., Lieut. to be Capiain of a Comp, 19th N. 1.—C. Sept. 15. 

lronsides, E., Ens., posted to 62d N. I. at Benares.—C. Sept. 26. 

Iveson, J., Ens., posted to 7th N. I. at Berhampore.—C, Sept. 26. 

Irvine, A., Lieut., to be executive Engineer of 5th or Allahabad Division of 
Public Works, and of Garrison of Allahabad.—C, Oct. 6. 


Jackson, Mr. W.B., 2d Register of Zillah Court at Bareilly.—C. Aug. 17. 

Jenkins, C. C., Ens. 18th N. 1., to be Lieut. —C. Aug. 18. 

Johnson, J., Lieut. Artil., to be brevet Capt.—C. Sept. 1. 

Jenkins, R. C., Lieut. Gist N. L., to officiate as Sup. of Cadets.—C. Sept. 15. 

Jackson, J., Surg. to 25th N. 1.—C. Sept. II. 

Jackson, W., Surg., to do duty with 20th N. L.—C. Sept. 11. 

Jones, Mr. W. P., admitted Cadet, and prom. to be Ensign.—C. Sept. 25. 

James, J. A., Ens., posted to Ist extra N. I. proceeding to Neemuch.—C. 
Sept. 26. 

Jones, W. P., Ers., posted to 22d N. 1., at Midnapore.—C. Sept. 26. 

James, H., Capt. 20th N. L. to officiate as Superint. of Cadets in Fort William. 
—C, Oct. 6. 

Jenkius, R. B., Capt. 29th N. L., to be Maj.—C. Oct. 13. 

Jackson, E., Lieut. 6Sth N. I. on furlough to Europe.—C,. Sept. 15. 

Jones, J., sen. Ens. to be Lieut. 30th N. 1.—M. Sept. 15. 

James, R. H., Ens. posted to 35th N. L.-—M. Sept. 23. 

Jackson, J., Ens. 15th N. T., to be Lieut.—B. Sept. 16, 

Johnson, G., Ens. 17th N. 1, to be Lieut. —B. Sept. 16. 
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Jackson, C. F., Cornet, posted to 2d L. C.—B. Oct. 6. 


Kennaway, Mr. W. R., Assist. Sec. to Board of Revenue in WesternProvinces. 
—€. Oct. 24. 

Kerr, W., Cornet, to do duty with Ist L. C. at Sultanpore.—C. Aug. 2. 

King, Ens. J., removed from 13th to 62d N. I. at Benares.—C. Aug. 4. 

Knox, R. T., Cornet, to do duty with Ist L. C. at Sultanpore (Benares). 
—C€C. Ang. 17. 

Kinloch, G.. Lieut. 3d extra N. L., to be Interp. and Quar. Mast.—C. Aug. 25. 

Kennedy, J. T., Lieut. [lth N. L., to be Capr. of a Comp.—, Sep. 15, 

Keily, W. B., Cornet, posted to 7th L. C. at Kurnaul. —C, Sept. 26. 

Kerr, W., Cornet, posted to 7th L. C. at Kurnaul.—C. Sept. 26. 

Kaox, R. . Cornet, posted to 4th L. C. at Nusseerabad.—C. Sept. 26. 

Kiog, J., Ens. Sth extra N. L, to be Lieut.—C, Oct. 6. 

Ruy vett, A., Lieut. (4th N.L., to be Assis. to Agent for timber at Nauthpore. 

C. Oct. 23. 
King, T., Sen. Maj. to be Lieut.-Col., from 27th N. L—M. Sept. 15. 


Lambe, Mr. G., to perform the medical duties of the civil station at Dacca. 
—C€. July 3i. 

Limond, nad Surg. appointed to Berhampore division.—C. Aug. 2. Removed 
to Benares, Aug. 25. 

Liewellyn, Mr. C., to be Ass st. Surg.—C. Aug. 16. 

Langton, It., Assist. Surg. placed under orders of Sup. Surg. of Western 
Division, at Nusseerabad.—C. Aug. 23. 

Law, Superiot. Surg., removed from Meerut to Berhawpore.—C. Aug. 25. 

Langstafl, Super. Surg., removed from Benares to Meerut.—C. Aug. 25. 

La Zouche, P., Lieut. 7th N. L, to be Major of Brigade.—C. Aug. 25, and 
posted to Bundelcund command, Aug. 30. 

Lyons, Mr. KE. R. admitted Cadet, and promoted to be Ensign.—C. Sep. 13. 

Long, Mr. R., admitted Cadet, and promoted to be Ensign. C. Sep. 13. 

Leicester, C. B., Lieut. 34th N. I., to be Adj. C. Sept. 11. 

Law, J. V., Ens. Ist N. L., to be Lieut. C. Sept. 29. 

Lamb, W., Ens. posted to dist N. [., proceeding to Cawnpore. C. Sept. 2.5. 

Le Feuvre, J. H., Ens. posted to 10th N. I. at Neemuch. C. Sept. 26. 

Lloyd, H. H., Ens. posted to 4th extra N. I. at Allahabad. C. Sept. 26. 

Lock, J. B., Ens. posted to Ist Europ. Reg. at Agra. C. Sept. 26. 

Laurence, M, J., posted to 66th N. |. at Barrackpore. C Sept, 26. 

Lydiard, W., Ens. posted to 2d Europ. Reg., proceeding to Agra. C. Sep. 26. 

Lyons, E. R., Ens. posted to 37th N. I. at Bareilly. ©. Oct. 5. 

Leng, R., Ens. posted to 25th N. I. at Barrackpore. C. Oct. 5. 

Lindsay, W., Ens. posted to 10th N. 1. at Neemuch, C. Oct. 5. 

Lys, F. B., admitted Cadet. M. Sept. 8. 

Lang, J.S., admitted Cadet. M. Sept. 8. 

Ladd, Mr. J., admitted as Assist. Surg., and app. to do duty under Gar. Sur. 

, of Fort St. George. M. Sept. 8. 

Lee, G., sen. Lieut. to be Capt., 8th N. I. M. Sept. 15. 

Laing, J., Lieut. 2ist N. 1., to be Capt. by brevet. B. Sept. 15. 

Lloyd, G., Lieut. 7th N. L, to be Capt. B. Sept. 16. 

Loudon, S., Ens. 16th N. 1., to be Lieut. B. Sept. 16. 

Luyken, J. H. M., Lieut. 18th N. L, to be Capt. B. Sept. 1. 


Macfarlan, Mr. D., Judge and Magistrate of Buckergunge. C. Aug. 17. 

Mackenzie, H., Rus. to do duty with 6th extra N. L. at Dinapore. 

Mackay, J., Ens. to do duty with 39th N. I. at Cawnpore. C. Aug. 2. 

M‘Donald, Assist.-Surg., to do duty with depét of H. M.’s troops at Chin- 
surah. C. Aug. 4. 

Maginnis, A. F., Ens. to be Lieut., Ist Europ. Regt. C. Aug. 25. 

Macdonald, R. C., Lieut. to be Capt., 49th N. I. C. Aug. 25. 

Moore, Mr. J.. to be Cornet. C. Aug. 25. 
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M'Gregor, W. L., Ass.-Surg. to do duty with 2d Kurop. Regt. C. Aug. 22. 

Mercer, R., Ass.-Surg. placed under order of Sup.-Surgeon of Western Divi- 
sion, at Nusseerabad. C. Aug. 23. 

Moir, J. De W. C. J., to be Lieut. C. Sept. 1. 

Moore, J., Corn. to do duty with 2d L. C. at Muttra. C. Aug. 29. 

Mackinlay, Capt. Dep.-Assist.-Adj.-Gen., removed from Presidency to Cawn- 
pore Division of Army. C. Aug. 30. 

Murray, ‘T. Lieut.-Col., removed from 6lst N. I. to 2d Europ. Regt. C, 
Sept. 1. 

Mackuned. Mr. F. admitted as Cadet, and prom. to be Ensign. C. Sept. 1. 

Mainwaring, Mr. C. J. admitted Cadet, and prom. to be Ensign. C, Sept. 13. 

Marshall, B., Ens. 25th N.I., to be Lieut. C. Sept. 15. 

Mercer, Surg., to 22d N. I. C. Sept. 11. 

Moscrop, Surg., removed from 3d to 39th N. I. C. Sept. 11. 

Malcolm, Assist.-Surg., directed to join 45th N. I. at Benares. C. Sep. 14. 

Martin, W. J., Ens. 9th N. L., to be Lieut. C. Sept. 22. 

Macdonell, Mr. R., admitted as Cadet, and prom. to be Cornet. C. Sept. 25. 

Murray, Mr. A., admitted as Assist.-Surg. C. Sept. 25. 

Maitland, Mr. H. D., admitted Cadet, and prom. to be Ens. C. Sept. 29. 

Mitchell, J. W., Lieut., 49th N. I., to be Interp. and Quar.-Mast. C, 
Sept. 25. 

Macdonald, N., Cornet, posted to 9th L. C. at Cawnpore. C, Sept. 26. 

Moore, J., Cornet, posted to Ist L, C. at Sultanpore, Benares. C. Sept. 26. 

Macdonell, R., Cornet, posted to 10th L. C. at Meerut. C. Sept. 26. 

Menzies, J., Assist.-Surg., app. to 16th N. I. C. Oct. 12. 

Martin, J. R., Assist.-Surg., to be 3d Perm.-Assist.-Surg. to Presidency 
General Hospital. C. Oct. 23. 

Moultrie, W., Ens., 57th N. 1., to be Lieut. C. Oct. 23. 

Minto, W., Lieut., ISth N. L., to be Interp. and Quar.-Mast. C. Oct. 16. 

Murray, A., Assist.-Surg., directed to place himself under Superint.-Surg. at 
Berhampore. C. Oct. 24. 

Moir, J. De W. C. J., Lieut., 28th N. I., on furlough to Europe for health, 
—C. Sept. 4. 

Macleane, t. M., admitted Cadet, and promoted to be Ens. M. Sept. 5. 

M‘Nab, J. G., admitted to Inf., and promoted to be Ens. M. Sept. 8. 

Macdonald, J., sen. Lieut., to be Capt. 4oth N. I. M. Sept. 15. 

Morgan, J., sen. Capt., to be Maj. 24th N. I. M. Sept. 15. 

Munn, H., sen. Capt., to be Maj. 27th N. I. M. Sept. 15. 

Mowatt, G. S., sen. Ens., to be Lieut., 12th N. 1. M. Sept. 15. 

Methven, M., posted to 65th N. I. at Penang. C. Sept. 26. 

Mitchell, W. St. L., Ens., posted to 13th N. I. in Assam. C. Sept. 26. 

Macdougall, A., Ens.. posted to 5th ext. N. I. at Jubbulpore. C. Sept. 96. 

Martin, T. D., Ens., posted to 28th N. I. at Barrackpore. 

Mayhew, W. A. J., posted to Sth N. I. at Bandah. C. Sept. 26. 

Mackay, J., Ens., posted to 27th N. I. proceeding to Benares. CG. Sept. 26. 

Mackenzie, H., Ens., posted to 56th N. f. at Nusseerabad. C. Sept. 26. 

Mainwaring, C. J., posted to Ist N. I. proceeding to Delhi. C. Oct. 5. 

Meir, N. G., Ens., posted to 15th N. I. at Aliyghur. C. Oct. 5, 

Marsden, F. C., Ens., 29th N. [., to be Lieut. C. Oct. 13. 

Maitland, Ens., app. to do duty with 7ih N. L. at Berhampore. C. Oct. 18. 

Macarthur, A., sen. Lieut., to be Capt. dist N. I. M. Sept. 15. 

M‘Curdy, E. A., sen. Licut., to be Capt. 27th N. I. M. Sept. 15. 

Metcalfe, J., sen. Lieut., to be Capt. 4th N. I. M. Sept. 15. 

M‘Leod, W. C., sen. Ens., to be Lieut. 30th N. I. M. Sept. 15. 

Mellish, P., sen. Ens., to be Lieut. 48th N. I. M. Sept. 15. 

Mant, C. S., admitted Cadet, and promoted to be Ens. B. Sept. 2. 

Meadows, Mr. A., admitted Cadet, and promoted to be Ens. B. Sept. 2. 
Posted to 18th N. L., Oct. 5. 

Mayne, J., Lieut.-Col., to be Lieut.-Col.-Com. B. Sept. 16. 

Mannesty, W. C., Ens., Sth N. 1., to be Lieut, B. Sept. 16. 
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Meldrum, R., Lieut , 9ih N. L., to be Capt. B. Sept. 16. 
Maughan, T., Ens., 12th N.1., to be Lieut. B. Sept. 16. 
Marshall, F., Capt., app. to 25th N. I. -B. Sept. 16. 
M‘Mahon, B., Lieut., app. to 25th N. I. B. Sept. 16. 
Macan, G., Lieut., app. to 25th N. I. B. Sept. 16. 
Munt, J., Lieut., app. to 25th N. I. B. Sept. 16. 

Mant, C. S., Ens., posted to 6th N. I. B. Oct. 5. 
Morrison, A., Ens., posted to 3d N. I. B. Nov. 7. 


Nugent, G., Ens., to do duty with right wing 4th extra N. I. at Mirzapore. 
C. Aug. 2. 

Napier, A., Ens., to do duty with 36th N. I. at Sultanpore (Oude.) 
C. Aug. 2. 

Nicholson, P. N., Ens., to do duty with 28th at Barrackpore. C. Aug. 2. 

Newton, H. A., Capt., 66th N. I. to do duty with Ist Nusseree Battalion 
Subathoo, instead of Kumaon Loc. Batt. C. Aug. 4. 

Nicholson, J., Lieut., 4th N. [. to be Capt., by brevet. C. Sept. 1. 

Nicholetts, W. H., Ens., 28th N. I. to be Lieut. C. Sept. 25. 

Napier, A., Ens., posted to 42d N. I. at Cawnpore. C. Sept. 26. 

Nugent, G., Ens., posted to 30th N. I. at Cuttack. C. Sept. 26. 

Nicolson, P., Ens.. posted to 28th N. I. at Barrackpore. C. Sept. 26. 

Newton, Capt., 66th N. I. to be 2d in command of Ist Nusseree Batt. 
C. Oct. 20. 

Nicholay, F. L., sen. Ens., 29i:h N. I. to be Lieut. 


Ogilvy, Mr. M. M., admitted Cadet. C. Aug. 18. 

Oldfield, C. E. T., Lieut., to be Interp. and Quart.-Mast. 5th L'ght Cavalry 
C. Aug. 25. 

Oliver, Offic., Assist-Surg.. to do duty with 14th N. I. C. Sept. 14. 

O’Neil, J. D. P., admitted Cadet and prom. to Ens. M. Sept. 8. 

Ore, A., Lieut., app. to 25th N. I. B. Sept. 16. 

Ogilvie, W., Capt., app. to 26th N. I. B, 16. 

Ottley, W. J., Lieut., to be Quart.-Mast., and Hindoost. Interp. 2d L. C. 
B. Nov. 7. 

Prinsep, Mr. H. T., to be Officiating Sec. to Govt. in territorial depart. 
C. Oct. 24. 

Paxton, Mr., Import-warehouse keeper. C. Aug. 17. 

Palmer, N., Ens., to do duty with 39th N. I. at Cawnpore. C. Aug. 2. 

Palmer, Mr. H., admitted Cadet. C. Aug. 18. 

Parke, J. C. B., Capt., to be Maj. 49th N. I. C. Aug. 25. 

Penny, N.. Capt., Ist Extra N. I. to be Maj. of brigade. C. Sept. I. 

Pearson, J. T., Assist.-Surg., to Civil station at Ramghur. C. Sept. I. 

Palmer, H., Ens. to do duty with 33d N. I. at Nusseerabad. C. Aug. 3). 

Phillips, Capt., 49th N. I. to be Assist. to Commissioners in Arracan. 
C. Sept. 8. 

Palin, Mr. R. W., admitted Cadet, and prom. to be Ens. C. Sept. 25. 

Piercy, Mr. G. R., admitted Cadet, and prom. to be Ens. C. Sept. 25. 

Parker, N. A., Ens., posted to 59th N. I. at Agra. 

Palmer, H., Ens., posted to 48th N. I., at Neemuch. C. Sept. 26. 

Palin, R. W., Ens., posted to 5th N. I. at Muttra. C. Sept. 26. 

Piercy, J. R., Ens., posted to 29th N. 1., at Shahjehanpore. C. Sept. 26. 

Palmer, N., Ens., posted to 54th N. 1, in Assam. C. Sept. 26. 

Pine, Maj.-Gen. G. H., appointed to General staff of Army. C. Oct. 6.— 
Posted to Cawnpore Div. of Army. Oct. 14. 

Penny, Brig.-Maj., app. to Agra and Muttra frontier. C. Oct. 4. 

Pogson, R. W., Capt., 69th N. L., to be Agent for family money, and Pay- 
master of Native pensioners at Barrackpore. C. Oct. 13. 

Paton, J. F., Capt. eng. on furlough to Europe. C. Oct. 20. 

Pickering, C., sen. Ens., to be Lieut., 49th ¥.1. M. Sept. 15. 

Preston, J.J.,sen. Maj.. to be Lieut. Col. B. Sept. 16. 

Palling, G. ©., Ens. 2d Europ, Regt., to be Lieut. B. Sept. 16. 
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Purvis, W., Ens., 9th N. I.,to be Lieut. B. Sept. 16, 

Pearson, E. sen. Capt., 15th N. I., to be Maj. B. Sept. I6. 

Pope, G., Ens., 22d N. I., to be Lieut. B. Sept. 15. 

Pedlar, P. W., Capt., app. to 25th N. I. B. Sept. 16 

Powell, S., Capt., app. to 26th N. I. B. Sept. 16. 

Poole, S., Lieut., to be Adj. Ist. L. C. B. Nov. 7. 

Prother, E., Lieut. Artil. to be Quarter-master and Interp. B. Noy. 7. 


"q Rivaz, Mr. G. T., register of Zillah Court of Meerut and joint Magistrate, 
stationed at Boolandshehur. C. Sept. 1. ; 
) Robertson, Mr. W. T., Magistrate of Goruckpore. C. Oct. 24. 


Raleigh. F., Ensign, to do duty with 7th N. I., at Berhampore. 
C. July 27. 

1 Rind, J. N., Ens. to do duty with 3d N. I., at Mynpooree. C. Ang. 12. 

Rees, W. W.., Lieut., to be Brevet Cap!t., 5th N. I. C. Sept. 1. 

Robb, P. C., Lieut., 22d N. 1., to be Capt. by brevet. C. Sept. 1.—to be 
Capt. dfa Company. Sept. 15. 

Reddie, Mr. G. B., admitted Cadet, and promoted to be Ens. C. Sept. 13. 

Rich, R., Capt., 19th N. I., to be Maj. C. Sept. 15. 

Ray, C., Maj., to 48th N. I. C. Sept. 11. 

Richardson, Mr. R. E. T., admitted Cadet, and pro. Ens. C. Sept. 25. 

Ryley, J. S. G., Cornet, posted to 2d L. C., proceeding to Muttra. C. 
Sept. 26. 

Reynold, H. C., Ens., posted to 25th N. I., at Barrackpore. C. Sept. 26. 

Ramsay. A., Ens., posted to 34th N. I., at Seetapore. C. Sept. 26. 

Rice, J. G. A., Ens., posted to Gth N. L., at Kurnaul. C. Sept. 26. 

Raleigh, F., Ens., posted to Ist N. I., proceeding to Delhi. C. Sept. 26. 

Reddie, G. B., Ens., posted to 29th N. [., at Shahjehanpore. C. Oct. 5. 

Richards, Lieut. Col. A., to be Lieut. Col. Com. C. Oct. 13. 

Richardson, R., Ens., app. to do duty with 62d N. I. C. Oct. 7. 

Raleigh, E. W. W., Assist.-surg., to have medical charge of escort, accom- 
panying the Governor-General to the Upper Provinces, during his progress 
on the river. C. Oct. 23. 

Ramsay, G., Ens., 61st N. [., on furlough to Europe for heaith. C. Sept. 1. 

Ramsay, D., Assist.-surg., on furlough to Europe for health, C. Sept. 16. 

Robertson, R. H., sen. Ens., to be Lieut., 36th N. 1. M. Sept. 15. 

Richardson, G., Ens., 7th N. I., to be Lieut. B. Sept. 16. 

Rigby, A. G., sen. Capt., 10th N. I, to be Maj: B. Sept. 16. 

Rebenack, C. C., Lieut., app. to26th N. I. B, Sept, 16, 

Richards, R, H., Corn., posted to 3d L. C. B. Oct. 5. 


Swinton, Mr. G. to be officiating Secretary to Government. C. Oct. 5. 

Simpson, J. M. Ens. to do duty with 5th extra N. I., at Benares. C. Aug, 2. 

Skipton, Mr. G. to be Sup. Surg. on estab. C. Aug. 18. Posted to Agra, 
Aug. 25. 

Stubbs, J. Ens., to be Lieut. 49th N. I. C. Aug. 25. 

Seton, G. S. Assist. Surg. to Civil Station at Bullooah. C. Sept. 1. 

Scott, G. R. Lieut. Arti]. to be Brevet Capt. C. Sept. 1. 

Seymour, W. F. A. Lieut. 68th N. I., to be Adjutant. C. Aug. 29. 

Smith, T. P. Lieut.-Col., removed from 2d European regt. to 61st N. I. 
C. Sept. I. 

Shuldham, Capt. Dep. Assist. Adj. Gen. posted to Presidency Division. 
C. Sept. 4. 

Spens, Mr. T. to be Assist. Surg. C. Sept. 13. 

Smith, J. Major, to be Lieut.-Col. of Infantry. C. Sept. 15. 

Symes, C. Ens., 19th N. I. to be Lieut. C. Sept. 15. 

Smith, A. Assist. Surg. to 65th N. I., at Penang. C. Sept. 11. 

Stewart, J. F. Assist. Surg. removed from 69th to 59th N. I. C. Sept. I. 

Spence, Mr. J. K. admitted Cadet, and promoted to be Ensign. C. Sept. 29. 

Sleeman, W. H. Brevet Capt. and Lieut. Ist N. [. to be Capt. of a Company. 

C. Sept. 20. 
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Symons, W. J. Lieut., to be Adj. of Rajpootana Div. of Artil. C. Sept. 26. 

Scott, C. C. J. Ens., Posted to 32d N. L. at Keitah. C. Sept. 26. 

Stokes, G. W. Ens., posted to 59th N.I., proceeding to Barrackpore. 
C. Sopt. 26. 

Say, H. H. Ens., posted to 45th N. L., at Baitool. C. Sept. 26. 

Smith, E. F. Ens., posted to 23d N. I., at Almorah. C. Sept. 26. 

Shortreed, P. Ens., posted to 58th N. L, at Agra. C. Sept. 26. 

Simson, J. M. Ens., posted to 17th N. L., proceeding to Delhi. C. Sept. 26. 

Stratton, Surg. posted to 2d L.C. C. Oct. 5, 

Satchwell, J. Lieut. 29th N. I. to be Captain of a company. 

Shortreed, Mr. P. admitted to inf. and promoted to be Ensign. C. Oct. 138. 

Shuldham, Maj.-Gen. appointed to command Division of Army on Sirhind 
frontier. C. Oct. 10. 

Simonds, W. Capt. 21st N. I., on furlough to Europe. ©. Oct. 6. 

Stevenson, Mr. D. H. adinitted to inf. and prom. to be Ensign. M. Sept. 1. 

Stewart, J. sen. Capt., to be Major 2Ist N. I. M. Sept. 15. ; 

Shedden, R. sen. Lieut., to be Capt. 12th N. I. M. Sept. 15. 

Sinclair, C. sen. Lieut. 24th N. I. to be Capt. M. Sept. 15. 

Snow, W. sen. Ens., to be Lieut. 24th N. I. M. Sept. 15. 

Simpson, E. J. sen. Ens., to be Lieut. 37th N. 1. M. Sept. 15. 

Smith, G. A. sen. Ens., to be Lieut 26th N. I. M. Sept. 15. 

Shedden, A. Surg., posted to 52d N.I. M. Sept. 23. 

Smith, J. Capt. L. C., on furlough to Europe. M. Sept. 12. 

Shortreed, R. Ens. 14th N. L, to be Lieut. B. Sept. 15. 

Short, C. Ens., 20th N.1. to be Lieut. B. Sept. 15. 

Shuldham, E, W. Lieut.-Col., to be Lieut.-Col. Com. B. Sept. 16. 

Stanley, W. H. sen. Major, to be Lieutenant-Colonel. B. Sept. 6. 

Stirling, J. Ens. Ist Europ. Regt., to be Lieut. B. Sept. 16. 

Sheriff, J., seu. Capt. 2d Europ. Regt., to be Maj. B. Sept. 16. 

Stuart, E., Lieut. 2d Europ. Regt., to be Capt. B. Sept. 16. 

Stiles, H., Ens. 2d Europ. Regt., to be Lieut. B. Sept. 16. 

Stark, R., Ens. Ist Gr. N.1., to be Lieut. B. Sept. 16. 

Smith, M., Ens. 9th N. I., to he Lieut. B. Sept. 16. 

Saunders, J. Lieut. 15th N.[., to be Capt. B. Sept. 16. 

Stirling, W., Lieut. 17th N. I., to be Capt. B. Sept. 16. 

Smith, R. W., Lieut. 22d N. 1., to be Capt. B. Sept. 16. 

Scott, Lieut. 23d N. [., to be Capt. B. Sept. 16. 

Seeley, J. B., Capt. app. to 25th N. I. B. Sept. 16. 

Spencer, H., Lieut. app. to 25th N. I. B. Sept. 16. 

Stephenson, A. Lieut. app. to 25th N. I. B. Sep. 16. 

Soppitt, M. Capt. app. to 26th N. I. B. Sept. 16. 

Smith, G., Lieut. app. to 26th N. I. B. Sept. 16. 

Scriven, W. T. C., Ens. 5th N. I, on furlough to Europe. B. Oct. 12. 

Shepheard, A., Ens. 24th N. L, to be Lieut. B. Oct. 18. 


Thompson, G., Lieut. Engin., to be executive Eng. in department of Publie 
Works, in Dist. of Neemuch. C. Oct. 6. 

Turner, W., Lieut. 58th N. [., to be Capt. by Br. C. Oct. 6. 

Tytler, R., Surg. app. to 5th N. I. C. Oct. 24, 

Taylor, R., Ens. of Inf. transferred to Cav. and prom. to Cornet. M. Sept. 5. 

Thomas, J., sen. Ens., to be Lieut. 45th N. I. M. Sept. 15. 

Taylor, G. P., Ens. posted to 38d N. I. M. Sept. 23. 

Teasdale, H. C., Lieut. app. to 25th N. I. B. Sept. 16. 

Tollemache, G., Licut. app. to 25th N. I. B. Sept. 11. 

Taylor, G. C. Capt. app. to 26th N. I. B. Sept. 16. 

Tudor, W., Lieut. 8th Madras N. I. on furlough to Europe. B. Sept. 6. 

Thomas A., Ens. posted to 8th N. I. B. Nov. 7. 

Taylor, Mr. G. J., Register of City Court at Moorshedabad. C. Aug. 17. 

Todd, Mr. D. to be Superintending Surgeon. C. July 81. posted to Barrack- 
pore, Aug. 25. 

Tritton, Mr. E. to be Assist. Surg. C. Aug. 5. 
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— -. _ Lieut. Col. C. Aug. 25. 

albot, H. C. Lieut., permitted to resign Adjtcy. of Mugh.serv. C. Aug.30. 
Thomas W., Surg. to 28th N.I. C. Sept. ii. , : 
Thompson, J. Surg. prom. from 39th to 69th N. I. C. Sept. 11. 

Taylor J., Assist. Surg. to 66th N. f. C. Sept. Il. 

Thompson, W., Surg. posted to 45th N. I. C. Sept. 14. 

Taylor, H.. Assist. Surg., posted to 58th N. I. C. Sept. 14. 

Tombs, Lieut. Col. rem. from 3d to 6th L. C. C. Sept. 18. 

Thompson, J., Surg. posted to 50th Regt. C. Sept. 29. 

Tweedale, W. H., Cornet, posted to 6th L. C. at Muttra. C. Sept. 26 


Udny, Mr. C. G. 2d Assist. to Register of Courts of Sudder Dewauny and 
Nizamut Adawlut. C. Sept. 1. 
Unwin, W., Ens. 5th N. I., to be Lieut. B. Sept. 16. 


Vanrennan, T. A., Lieut. Artil., to be Capt. by brevet. C. Sept. 1. 

Voules, H. P., Corn, posted to 3d. L. C. proceeding to Keitah. C. Sept. 26. 

be ay L. Lieut. 68th N. L., to be 2d in com. of Rungpore Loc. Inf. 
. Oct. 9. 

Vandazee, H. sen. Ens. to be Lieut., 27th N. I. M. Sept. 15. 

Vallancy, G. P. sen. Ens., to be Lieut., 36th N. I. M. Sept. 15. 


Wells, Mr. F. O. Sec. to Civil Commissioner at Delhi. C. Aug. 17. 
Walker, Mr. R. Judge and Magistrate of Futtehpore. C. Oct. 24. 
Williams, Mr. R. to be Sup.-Surg. C. July 31; posted to Nusseerabad, 


Aug. 25. 

Winfield, Lieut. J. S. 69th N. I., to command Reformed Bhopaui Contingent 
of horse and foot. C. Aug. 5. 

Wallaston, C. Cornet, to do duty with 9th L. C., at Cawnpore. C. Aug. 2. 

Watson, J. E. Capt., his name to be discontinued on rolls of corps of Hill 
Rangers. C. Aug. 17. 

Watson, J. tobe Gar. Surg., at Allahabad. C. Aug. 25. 

Willis, A. L. Ens., 32d N. I., to be Lieut. C. Sept. 1. 

Woollaston, Mr, W., admitted Cadet, and prom. to be Ensign. C. Sept. 13 

Wardlaw, Mr. D. B., to be Assist.-Surg. C. Sept. 13. 

Walter, S. Br. Capt. and Lieut., 7th N.I., (Dec.) to be Capt. of a Comp. 
C. Sept. 15. 

Wynne, Assist.-Surg., directed to join 45th N. I., at Benares. C. Sept. 14. 

Whitelock, Mr. G. F., admitted Cadet, and pro. to be Ensign. OC. Sept. 29. 

Wallace, Mr. T., admitted Cadet, and pro. to be Ensign. C. Sept. 29. 

Williams, Mr. G. W., admitted Cadet, and pro. to be Ensign. C. Sept. 29. 

White, R. D. Lieut., Ist extra N. I., app. to corps of engineers. C. Sept. 29. 

White, C. E. Cornet, posted to 4th L. C., at Nusseerabad. C. Sept. 26. 

Woolaston, C. Cornet, posted to 8th L. C., at Kurnaul. C. Sept. 26. 

Walker, G. W., admitted to Cadet and pro. to Ens. B. Sept. 2; posted to 
23d N.1., Oct. 5. 

Whitehill, C. sen. Major, to be Lieut.-Col. B. Sept. 16. 

Watkins, C. W. Lieut., 2d Europ. Regt., to be Capt. B. Sept. 16. 

Wright, J. Ens., 3d N.1., to be Lieut. B. Sept. 16. 

Wilson, G. Ens., 10th N.T., to be Lieut. B. Sept. 16. 

Whitmore, J. Ens., ith N. L., to be Lieut. B. Sept. 16. 

Woodburn, A. Lieut., app. to 25th N. I. B. Sept. 16. 

Wollaston, W. Ens:, posted to 57th N. L., proceeding to Pertaubghur (Oude). 
C. Oct. 5. 

Wardlaw, D. B. Assist.-Surg., app. to civil station in Sylhet. 

Whitelock, Ens., app. to do duty with 57th N. L., at Pertaubghur (Oude). 
C. Oct. 7. 

Williams, Ens., app. to do duty with 40th N. I., at Dinapore. C. Oct. 7. 

Wallace, Ens., app. to do duty with 7th N. ., at Berhampore. C. Oct. 7. 

Wilson, T. Lt.-Col., 28th N. L., furlough to Europe, for health. ©. July 3}. 

Whinfield, C. R., Ist Lieut. of artil., on furlough to Europe. C. Sept: 15: 
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Wilson, C. Lieut., 24 European Regt., on furlough to Europe. C, Sept. 29. 
Walker, P. A., sen. Corn. Ist L. C. to be Lieut. M. Sept. 1. 

Wood, H. W., admitted Cadet, and pro. to Ensign. M. Sept. 8. 

Wilkie, P. sen. Ens., to be Lieut., 19th N. I. M. Sept. 15. 

Wilder. C. P., com., posted to sth. L. C. M. Sept. 23. 

Young, G. Capt., 68th N. I., on furlough to Teese. forhealth. C. Sept. 22 


BIRTHS. 
Adams, the lady of Capt. H., of a son, at Satara. Oct. 4, 
Blair, the lady of Lieut. A. M., of a daughter, at Kylat. Oct. 4. 
Brown, the lady of J., Esq., of a son, at Serampore. Oct. 5. 
Cotton, the lady of Lieut. H., Qu.-Mast. and Paym., 10th N.I., ofa daughter, 


at Vellore. Oct. 1. 
Cassidy, the wife of Sub. Assist.-Surg., of ason, at Bancoot. Oct. 4. 


Corsellis, the lady of Lieut. H., of a son, at Bhooj. Oct. 16. 


Elphinstone, the lady of the Hon. J. R., of ason, at Allahabad. Oct. 11. 
Elliott, the lady of G., Esq., Civ. Serv., of a daughter, at Rutnagurry. Oct. 16. 


Greme, the lady of the Hon. H. S., Member of Council, of a son, at Madras. 
Nov. l. 

Hampton, the lady of A. F., Esq., at Allahabad. Oct. 2. 

Hunter, the lady of Lient. H. R. N., of a daughter, at Garden Reach. Oct. 2. 

Hunter, the lady of J., Esq., Civil Service, of a daughter, at Ghazeepore. 
Oct. 15. 

Hamilton, the lady of H., Esq., of a daughter. Oct. 2. 

Harrison, the lady of E. C., Esq., Gar. Surg., of a son, in Rampart Row, 
Bombay. Oct. 12. 

Huddleston, the lady of J. A., Esq., of a son, at Bombay, Oct. 23. 

Hawtayne, the lady of the Venerable Archdeacon, of a son and heir, at Bom- 
bay, Nov. 12. 

Holland, the lady of Capt., Sub. Assist.-Com.-Gen., of a son, who died the 
same day, at Bhooj, Oct. 11. 

we ne, the lady of Lieut. C., of a son, who died the same day, at Madras, 
Oct. 5 

Liddell, the lady of D. M‘N., Esq., of a daughter, Oct. 22. 

Law, the lady of Capt., of Artil., of a son, at Bombay, Oct. 8. 


Moore, the lady of the Rev. W., of a son, at Monghyr, Oct. 9. 

Manson, the lady of Capt., of Artil.. of a daughter, at Bombay, Oct. 2. 

Mitchell, the lady of the Rev. W., Church Missionary Society, of a daughter, 
at Bombay, Oct. 13. : 

Morton, the lady of J., Esq., Assist.-Surg., oi a daughter, at Coimbatore, 
Oct. 16. 

Roy, the lady of Capt. P., of the Country service, of a daughter. C. Oct. 10. 

Russell, the lady of F. W., Esq., of a son, Oct. 7. 


Sullivan, the lady of J. S., Esq., of a daughter, at Sylhet, Oct. 13. 

Shum, the lady of J., Esq., of a son, at Patna, Oct. 16. 

Stevenson, the lady of the Rev. J., of a son, at Hurnee, Oct. 14. 

Sturt, the lady of O. F., Esq., of a son, at Vellore, Oct. 18. 

Sprias. _ lady of the Rev. F. A. M., of a still-born child, at Bombay, 


Oct 
Sullivan, the lady of J., Esq., of a daughter, at the Nilgherries, Oct. 5. 


Taylor, the lady of Capt. J., Ass. Com.-Gen., of a son, at Caleutta, Oct. 8. 
Thom re ty the lady of E., Esq.., ofa daughter, at Boomandee Factory, Nud- 
Oct, 10. 
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Tod, the lady of G., Esq., of a daughter, at Madras, Oct. 10. 


Vetch, the lady of G. A., Capt., of a son, at Barrackpore, Oct. 1. 

Vardon, the lady of Capt. H. J., of a son, at Caleutta, Oct. 10. 

Vincent, the lady of Lieut. and Adj., of a son, at Barrackpore, Oct. 18. 
Whitehill, the lady of Lieut.-Col., of a daughter, at Deesa, Bombay, Oct. 9. 


Young, the lady of Capt. Gavin, of a daughter, Oct. 21. 


MARRIAGES. 

Caswell, J., Esq., to the widow of the late Capt Fullerton, at Palamcottah, 
Oct. 26. . 

Fasken, W., Esq., M. D., Madras Establishment, to Miss Jane Innes, at 
Madras, Oct. 6. 

Goode, the Rey. F., Hon. Comp.’s Chaplain, to Miss Caroline Driscoll, at 
Calcutta, Oct. 31. 

Gwatkin, Capt. E., Dep.-Paymast., at Meerut, to Penelope, widow of Capt. 
A. Bannerman, late Assist.-Com.-Gen., at Meerut. 

Hutt, B., Esq., Civil Service, to Miss Eliza Maria Free, at Bombay, Nov. 13. 


Knight, the Rev. J., Church Miss., to the widow of the late Rev. J. Nichols, 
of Tannah, at Bombay, Oct. 19. 


Luard, R. D., Esq., Hon. Comp.’s Civil Service, to Mary Ann, second 
daughter of Major-Gen. Sir L. Smith, at Poonah, Oct. 24. 


Martin, J. R., Esq., of the Gov.-Gen.’s Body-guard, to Jane Maria, youngest 
daughter of the late Col. Paton, of the Bengal Estab., at Calcutta, Oct. 26. 


DEATHS. 
Burn, J. H., drowned while proceeding to Barrackpore, Oct. 2. 
Craigie, J., Lieut., 13th N. I., at Bishenath, in Assam, Oct. 8. 


Ducat, the lady of Dr. C., Civil Surgeon, at Biscullah, Oct. 27. 
Doveton, C. J., Lieut.-Col., 38th N. I., Maria, eldest daughter of, on the 
Ganges, Oct. 1. 


Finlay, J., ee 4th N. I., at Cambray, Nov. 5. 
Frazer, Rev. W., Chaplain, Margaret, wife of, near Bhaugulpore, Oct. 8. 


Graham, Eleanor, the wife of W. Graham, Esq., M. D., Chittagong, at Cal- 
cutta, Oct. 2. 


Hicks, G., Capt., Sth N. L., James Day, fifth son of, at Baitool, Oct. 1. 
Jones, C. R. U., Lieut., 15th N. L, at Baroda, Oct. 16. 


Langley, Charles Edward Rickets, only son of Lieut. Langley, at Arcot, 
Oce. 22. 


Stapleton, the Hon. W., second son of Lord Le Despencer, of the East India 
Company’s Service, and Aid-de-Camp to Lord Combermere, Commander- 
in-Chief in Bengal. 

Stewart, W., Lieut., 24th N. [., at Poonah, Oct. 2. 

Steward, the lady of the Rev. J., Church Miss. Society, at Bombay, Nov. 1. 

Thompson, Dr. R. M. M., Anne, second danghter of, aged three years, at 
Patna, Sept. 20. 

Thompson, Dr. R. M. M., Louisa Georgina, third daughter of, aged one year 
and seven months, at Calcutta, Oct. 8. 

Watson, Capt. S. Samuel Stratford, eldest son of, at Rajepoora, near Delhi, 

. Oct. 24. 
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Date. 
1827. 
Mar. 30 


April 
April 
April 
April 
April 
April 
April 
April 9 
April 9 
April 12 


2 
2 
3 
3 
7 
7 
9 


April 12 
April 12 


April !2 
April 12 


April 14 
April 14 


April 14 


April 16 
April 27 


Date. 
1826. 


Oct, 28 
Nov. 7 
Noy. 
Nov. 
Nov. 
Nov. 
Nov. 
Nov. 
Nov. 
Nov. 20 
Nov. 20 
Nov. 25 


SHIPPING INTELLIGENCE. 


ARRIVALS FROM 


Port of Arrival 
Liverpool . 


Liverpool .. 
Gravesend . . 
Off Portsmo. 
Off Hastings 
Off Weymou. 
Isle of Wight 
Downs 
Downs 
Cowes 

Off Portsmo 


Off Portsmo. 
Off Dartmou. 


Off Kingsbr. 
Off Brighton 


Downs 
Liverpool .. 


Off Dover .. 


Gravesend . . 
Gravesend .. 


ARRIVALS IN 


Port of Arrival 


Bombay 
Madras 
Calcutta 
Hobart Town 
Madras 
Madras 
Madras 
Madras 
Madras 
Madras 
Madras 
Bengal 


Ship's Name 
North Briton 


Monro Castle 
Valiant 
Hooghley 
Mar. Bozzaris 
Gen. Harris 
Canning 
Harriett 
Recovery 
Calcutta 
Caroline 


SirW.Wallace 
Natalie 


E. St. Vincent 
Pero ‘ 


Boyne 
Dorothy 


Iberia 


Providence 
Norval 


Ship's Name 


Royal George 
Cambridge 
Hercules 
Woodford 
James Sibbald 
Atlas 
Cornwallis 
Mary Ann 
John 

John Taylor 
Symebey 


Lady Kennaway. 


Commander. 
Richmond 


Smith 
Bragg 
Reeves 
Adrian 
Shanton .. 
Broughton 
Guthrie . 
Chapman 
Marlieu , 
Kidson 


Brown 
Mannings 


Middleton 
Rutter 


Miller 
Garnock . . 


Kerton 


Wauchope 
Conbro 


Commander. 


EASTERN PORTS. 


Place of Depart. Date 


Bengal 
Bombay 


Mauritius . . 


Bengal 
Batavia 
China 
China 


Bengal .. 


Bombay 
Calcutta 
Bengal 


Mauritius . . 


Batavia 


Mauritius . . 


St. Helena 


Bombay 
Bombay 


Cape 


Bombay 
Bengal 


EASTERN PORTS. 


Ellerby 
Barber 
Vaughan 
Chapman 
Forbes 


Hunt 


Younghusband 
Spottiswood .. 
Dawson ‘hb 
Pearce d 


Smith 


Surfleu 


1827 


Jan. 25 
1826. 
Oct, 25 
Dec. 19 
Nov. 2 
Dec. 15 
Dec. 20 
Dec. 20 
Noy. 80 
Nov. 21 
Dec, 18 
Nov, 5 
1827. 
Jan. — 
1826. 
Dec. 10 
1827. 
Jan. 3 
Feb. 22 
1826. 
Nov. | 
Nov. | 
1827. 
Jan. 31 
1826. 
Dec. 1 
Dec. 8 


Port of Depart. 


London 
London 
London 
London 
London 
London 
London 
London 
yp emeees 
uiverpool 
London 
London 
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Date. Port of Arrival. Ship's Name. Commande: Port of Depart. ; 
1826. : 
Nov. 28 Bengal Ganges Mitford Liverpool 
Nov.28 Bengal Francis Heard London 
Dec. 2 Calcutta ..* Reaper Broad London ’ = 
Dec. 5 Calcutta Madras Beach London 
Dec. 6 Calcutta Coromandel Boyes London 4 
Dec. 6 Batavia Bonavista Jownes London 
Dec. 14 Batavia Exporter Bullen} London 
Dec. 14 Calcutta Rockingham Fotheringham London ‘a 
Dec. 14 Calcutta Lady Flora Fayrer London , 
Dec. 15 Calcutta Atlas Hunt London s | 
Dec. 15 Calcutta Laburnam Tate .. London 
Dec. 16 Calcutta John Hayes Worthingham —_Liverpoo! 
Dec. 16 Calcutta Perseverance Brown Liverpoo! 
Dec. 20 China Winchelsea Everest London 
Dec. 20 China Asia Adamson London 
ee 28 Mauritius Robert Qualer Roper Liverpool 
Feb. 1 N.S.Wales.. Tiger Richards London 
Feb. 1 Cape Brothers Briggs London ¥ 
Feb. 2 Cape Madeira Packet Williams Porstmo. 4 
Feb. 2 Cape .. Caroline Kidson London ‘ 
Feb. 5 OffAscension St. Leonard Rutherford London i. 
Feb. 27 Ascension .. William Harris London ] 
Mar. 6 Madeira Inglis Sear] London a; 
Mar. 23 Madeira .. Grecian Smith London ; 
%4 
DEPARTURES FROM EUROPE. 7 
Date. Port of Depart. Ship's Name. Commander. Destination. ¥ 
1827. ‘ 
Mar. 25 Deal .. Minerva .» Morris . Bengal 
Mar. 31 Liverpool .. Bengal .. Atkins -- Bengal 
April 5 Deal Lion .. Kenn .. V. D.’s Land 
April 8 Deal .. Enterprise .. Dillon .. Bombay q 
April 8 Deal .. Charles Kerr . Brodie .. Bom. & Maurit. r 
April 8 Deal . Roxburgh Castle .. Denny . Mad. & Bengal m 
April 9 Liverpool .. Sarah .. Madiers . Bombay 
April 11 Deal .. Darius .. Blair .. Mauritius 
April 11 Deal . Resolution . Parker . St. Helena 
April 12 Deal . John Bigger - Kent . Bombay 


April 12 Deal 


. Princess Victoria . 


April 12 Deal . George 
April 14 Glasgow . Tigress 
April 16 Deal . Alfred 
Aprill6 Deal . Barossa 


April 17 Portsmouth. . 


April 26 Deal 
April 26 Deal 
April 26 Deal 








Jessie 


. Lady of the Lake.. 
. Bolton 
. Duke of Sussex 


. Matthews 
. Fulcher 


.. Wallace 

. Pearson 
.. Hutchinson 
.. Winter 


Nicholes 
. Clarkson 


. Whitehead 


.. Bat. & Singap. 
.. Mad., Cape, &e 
. Bengal 


. China 


a China 
.. Cape 
. Bengal 


. Bombay 
. China 
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GENERAL LIST OF PASSENGERS. 


PASSENGERS HOMEWARDS. 


By the Atlanta, from Van Dieman’s Land :—Messrs. R. Martin ; R. Stodart ; 
W. Keating ; J. Corbett. 
By the Pero, from Sj, Helena :—Mr. Jas. Metcalf and Son. 


By the Harriet, from’ Bengal :—Major Backhouse, H. M. 47th Regt., and 
Mrs. Backhouse ; Capt. Carter, country service, and two servants. 


By the Calcutta, from Bengal :—Mr. Begbie, merchant. 
By the Canning, from China:—James Bannerman Esq. 


By the Nereus, from Van Dieman’s Land :—Mr. J. Hunter, Mr. Spain ; 
Mr. W. Walkingshaw; Dr. Gray, surgeon, R. N. 

By the Hooghley, from Ceylon and Calcutta :—Capt. Simons, N. I., and Mrs. 
Simons; Capt: Storey, Madras Infantry, and Mrs. Storey and child ; Capt. 
Chichester, H. M. 59th Regt., and two children; Lieut. Bolton, Bengal In- 
fantry ; Mrs. Waters, Assist.-surg. Crawford, Ceylon-staff. 





To CoRRESPONDENTS. 


The Article on the Charge of the Chief Justice of Bombay to the Grand 
Jury of that Settlement, in July last, communicated by Q., would have been 
readily inserted in our present Number, had it reached us in time. It shall 
have a place, without fail, in our next, if permitted to remain with us for 


that purpose.’ 








